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From the Author 


First of all, I would like to say a few words about two people who have made an 
enormous contribution to this opening, which is so popular in our day. The de¬ 
fence, which nowadays hides behind the faceless Informator index number D38, 
bears the name of Viacheslav Vasilievich Ragozin (1908-1962), a top grandmaster 
and theoretician. He was a close friend of Mikhail Botvinnik and helped him in 
many highly important competitions, including world championship matches. As 
a practical player, Ragozin probably did not fully realise his potential, but even so, 
the fact that he played in ten USSR Championships (his best result being shared 
2nd-3rd places in 1937) says plenty about his uncommon strength. He was cham¬ 
pion of Leningrad, and fought for its defence during the Second World War, expe¬ 
riencing the full horrors of the siege. Soon after the war, he won a match against 
Bondarevsky and secured the grandmaster title, and in the Chigorin Memorial 
tournament of 1947, he finished second, ahead of Keres, Smyslov, Boleslavsky, 
Kotov, and Gligoric. An inventive analyst, he won the second world correspondence 
championship in 1959. 

Let us return to those years, when the aspiring young artist Ragozin was just be¬ 
ginning to develop his formidable opening weapon. 
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It is interesting that the defence came about in large measure through a feeling of 
contrariness! In his article ‘The Significance of the New York tournament (1924) 
for Opening Theory’, Alekhine discussed various new ideas in the Queen’s Gambit, 
and came to the conclusion that developing the black bishop to b4 did not bring 
Black anything positive: ‘...Still less can one recommend the development of the 
bishop to b4 on move four (as in the game Capablanca-Marshall), since then by the 
reply 5.'S^a4+! White can force 5...4ic6, which makes it significantly more difficult 
for the opponent to achieve the important task of opening lines in the centre. It is 
remarkable that the world champion did not exploit this possibility.’ Viacheslav 
Ragozin later admitted ‘Strangely, it was precisely this note that served as the incen- 
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tive for Black to research this whole defensive system. Alekhine claimed that after 
5.'H'a4+ 4ic6 6.e3 White had superior development, but later tournament practice 
showed that 5.'H'a4+ is premature.’ 

It is interesting that Alekhine soon softened his opinion of the line. In his game 
against Colle at Hastings 1925/26, he chose the variation as Black, and explained 
his choice thus: ‘Although, strictly speaking, this defence is not fully correct, it is 
not easy to refute. I chose it specifically in order to convince myself of the practical 
chances which can arise in the event of inaccurate play by White, and of those dan¬ 
gers which he faces, if White plays correctly.’ Be that as it may, the genie was now 
out of the bottle, and in the 1930s the new defence, through the efforts of Ragozin 
principally, but also of other Soviet and European players, attracted more and more 
attention and was tested in tournaments of the very highest level. 

Mikhail Moiseevich Botvinnik remembered his friend thus: ‘Ragozin was a 
quiet, careful man of few words. Curly-haired, with rather solemn facial features, 
he looked as though Mother Nature had started chiselling him a sharp face, and had 
then been interrupted and never quite finished her work... His chess talent was un¬ 
usual. One can say that he had a good intuition and combinative vision, but others 
too have these characteristics. So what specifically did Ragozin’s ability consist in? 
The chess pieces possess two values. One is well-known, one may say their nominal 
value. Two hundred years ago, the great mathematician Euler estimated the value of 
the chess pieces as: king 200, queen 9, rook 5, bishop and knight 3 and pawn 1. In 
general, one can agree with these values; one only needs to make one correction. If 
the king is worth 200, its actual strength is no more than 4, whilst if the strength of 
the pawn is 1, its value increases from 2 to 8 (that is, 3-1=2 to 9-1=8) as it ap¬ 
proaches the eighth rank. 

Thus, we can agree on the nominal values of the pieces. But as well as the nomi¬ 
nal average values, there is another price, depending on the position. It is hard even 
to give a name to this figure; one might call it the “market value”. It is clear that a 
chess player, sitting at the board, should not only know the average nominal value 
of the pieces - even beginners know this — but must also be able to divine their 
market value. This task is very complicated and requires specific ability. Ragozin 
was able to orientate himself very quickly and dexterously in this marketplace, and 
excellently understood the market value of the pieces in a given position. Perhaps I 
am mistaken, but it seems to me that this was the main aspect of his talent, and 
consequently, he was able to bravely enter into sacrificial variations.’ 

Incidentally, had it not been for Ragozin’s oratorical skill, and his ability to con¬ 
vince people, Botvinnik might never have become World Champion in 1948. It was 
Ragozin who headed the Soviet delegation to the 1947 EIDE Congress at The 
Hague, which looked at the question of reconstructing the chess world after the 
war. Prior to the war, the Soviet Union had not been a member of this ‘bourgeois’ 
organisation, but after the death of Alekhine (with whom Botvinnik was negotiat¬ 
ing for a world championship match) it changed its position. The Soviet delegation 
had many adventures getting to The Hague and only arrived on the final day of the 
Congress. The delegates had already taken the decision to declare Max Euwe World 
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Champion (as the only living ex-World 
Champion) and to organise a match be¬ 
tween him and the American Samuel 
Reshevsky, but after Ragozin’s speech, 
they changed their decision. Interna¬ 
tional Master Mikhail Yudovich recalls: 

‘Many years later, at the 1972 Olympiad 
in Skopje, having heard that I was work¬ 
ing on an article about the world cham¬ 
pionship, Euwe said to me “Don’t forget 
to mention that I was World Champion 
twice — from 1935 to 1937, and for one 
day in 1947, at the FIDE Congress, before 
the Soviet delegation arrived!’’. Euwe said 
this with a friendly smile, but I remem¬ 
ber that back in The Hague at the time, he 
had been very upset and disappointed.’ 

I will add only that for fifteen years, right 
up to his death, Ragozin was actively in¬ 
volved in the work of FIDE, as its Vice- Viacheslav Ragozin 

President. 

I should like to end this short piece 

about Ragozin with the words of his contemporary and comrade, Salomon Flohr: 
‘In chess, Ragozin was a fearsome fighter, but even more, in his creative approach, 
he was an artist, an explorer (and a very successful one) of truth and beauty. At the 
board, he was never “stingy”, never thought only about material, and in life gener¬ 
ally, he was no businessman. 

Unlike many chess players, Ragozin never worried about losing the ex¬ 
change. If anything, it was the opposite - he was often keen to sacrifice rooks 
for minor pieces! In his creativity, richness of ideas, original thoughts and sharp 
fantasy, he can in my opinion be put on a level with Mikhail Ivanovich Chigorin. 
Whenever we see a young player with an inventive, sharp style, we describe him 
as a “typical Chigorinist!”. I think we can equally justifiably call him a “real 
Ragozinist”!’ 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

‘ “Habent sua fata libelli.” Books have their fate. This was an old saying. The fate of 
Lipnitsky’s book Questions of Modern Chess Theory cannot be described as a happy 
one, with the best will in the world. It is a legendary book, yet also mysterious and 
hard to explain.’ With these words, Anatoly Karpov opened his Preface to the sec¬ 
ond edition of the Lipnitsky book. Why is this book so important to us? Suffice it to 
say that this book, the second half of which is devoted to the Ragozin Defence, 
made such an impression on the young Bobby Fischer, that largely because of it he 
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began to play the Ragozin regularly (and in Lipnitsky style) and even went to the 
lengths of learning Russian! 

The Kiev master Isaak Lipnitsky (1923-1959) as a child studied chess in the 
same section with David Bronstein, under the tutelage of Alexander Markovich 
Konstantinopolsky. At 16, he was already playing in the Ukrainian Championship, 
but at 18, the war started, and Lipnitsky was sent to the front. He fought at Stalin¬ 
grad, and ended up going all the way from the Volga to Berlin, and was a represen¬ 
tative of the Soviet Command in the Berlin control commission. He ended the war 
as a Major, and was awarded a number of war decorations and medals. 

After the war, Isaak Lipnitsky returned to his beloved chess, twice becoming cham¬ 
pion of the Ukraine. His greatest achievement was sharing 2nd-4th places in the 
1950 USSR Championship, where he finished ahead of (and beat in individual 
games) Smyslov, Petrosian, Geller, Averbakh... He was only 27 years old, but already 
soon afterwards, his strength began to ebb away, in the face of a fatal illness... 

Once again let us give the microphone to Anatoly Karpov: 

‘Realising what was happening, Lipnitsky gradually gave up practical play. He 
concentrated on coaching and writing his book. It appeared in 1956, but very 
much in a peripheral way - published in Kiev, in what by Soviet standards was a 
very small print-run, littered with misprints. It seemed that at the very moment of 
its publication, the book was doomed to oblivion. But then something strange 
started happening...’ 

‘Lipnitsky recommends’... ‘In Lipnitsky’s opinion’ — such phrases are to be 
found in the writings of Botvinnik and Fischer. Two great champions, quite dif¬ 
ferent from one another, yet both took Lipnitsky’s book very seriously. ‘Widely 
known in a narrow circle’, not reaching the mass of readers, the book occupied a 
significant place in the home libraries of grandmasters and trainers. But the big¬ 
gest fuss was made amongst people who had not even read the book, and had 
only heard about it or seen the odd extract quoted somewhere. The book became 
a legend. 

What is so special about it? 

It is amazingly, fantastically ‘non-banal’. Just flick through and read any couple 
of pages at random, and you will soon convince yourself of this. There are plenty of 
books which are honestly put together, and whose authors work hard to convince 
you that two plus two equals four, and the Volga flows into the Caspian. And then 
there are books which awaken the mind... 

So, at the beginning of the 21 st century, the book received a second life. But only 
part of it — as the blurb explains, ‘the outdated section on the Ragozin Defence has 
been replaced by a selection of Lipnitsky’s best games, with his own annotations...’ 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

I was lucky. I became acquainted with Lipnitsky’s book when I was young, when I 
myself was an active player. To be honest, I do not recall who recommended me to 
read this rare book, but it made a deep impression on me. I immediately wanted to 
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include the Ragozin in my repertoire, so precisely, accessibly and convincingly did 
the author explain the main ideas of this aggressive opening. However, studying the 
variations more deeply revealed that over the years (and this was in the 1990s) the¬ 
ory had moved forward a long way, many assessments had changed, forgotten vari¬ 
ations had become topical, new lines had been developed, etc. The usual story — 
who could expect otherwise? Soon after, I started studying the Chigorin Defence. I 
think it was familiarity with Lipnitsky’s book which helped me get over the preju¬ 
dice that after l.d4 dS, a black knight on c6 is always badly-placed. Within five 
years, I had moved over entirely to journalistic and training work. I am pleased that 
I have been invited to write a book on this opening variation, with its long and in¬ 
teresting history. 

I finished work on this monograph in May 2011 in Kazan, where the Candidates’ 
matches were taking place. In the press centre, I met German journalist Dirk 
Poldauf and we discussed what was going on. I told him about my book, and the 
fact that I frequently quoted Lipnitsky, whose explanations and even variations had 
not lost their topicality And then Dirk surprised me. It turned out that the German 
magazine Schach, for which he works, in 2010, had published an article by Mihail 
Marin, called ‘Old wine in new bottles’, devoted to the theme that contemporary 
players could find it highly useful to be acquainted with Lipnitsky’s thoughts on the 
Ragozin! For example, Marin explains how, in the summer of 2009, during the 
Spanish team championship, he watched a game between two players rated around 
2400. The opening moves were 1 .c4 e6 2.‘2^f3 dS 3.d4 ^{6 4.4ic3 Ab4 S.AgS h6 
6.1.xf6 Wxf6 y.l'aT+'S^cbS.^eS? 


I A # I 

i i i i i 
4 i 

A A 

A A A A A A 


8...0-0?!, and the game ended in a draw. Afterwards, Marin asked the players the 
obviously rhetorical question of whether they knew the game Beilin-Lipnitsky 
from 1950, in which Black played 8...Ad7!!. Hearing, as expected, a negative 
answer, he switched on his computer and began to show them this old game (in 
the present book, it can be found in Chapter One as Game 7). 

Let Mihail Marin take up the story: ‘As I was showing the game, other players 
joined us, and I had to show it again and again, at least half a dozen times. All of the 
spectators (amongst whom I must mention the strong grandmaster Potkin!) were 
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delighted by the elegance of the game in all its stages. In other words, my display 
achieved great success! 

I have to admit, however, that although I saw this game in the English edition (in 
the new section “Selected Games of Lipnitsky” - VB), this incident convinced me 
to take a closer look at the theoretical section on the Ragozin in the original edition 
of Lipnitsky’s book. My researches were amply rewarded -1 found a whole mass of 
things, which could be useful even today.’ It was extremely nice to hear the re¬ 
nowned theoretician Mihail Marin confirm my own conclusions. 

In my work, I have followed the principle formulated by Lipnitsky: identify the sys¬ 
tems and variations, which practice has established in the Ragozin Defence, and are 
inherent in its main strategic and tactical ideas, whilst trying at the same time not 
to pay too much attention to the issue of what the formal opening indexes may re¬ 
gard as the Ragozin Defence (1 .d4 dS 2.c4 e6 3.$l)c3 4if6 4.41)43 Ab4 (S.AgS h6)). 
Based on this approach, I decided to analyse the Westphalia Variation in detail 
(l.d4 dS 2.c4 e6 3.4l)c3 4if6 4.4lif3 Ab4 S.AgS 4l)bd7), but practically to ignore 
the Vienna Variation (l.d4 dS 2.c4 e6 3.4lic3 4lif6 4.4343 Ab4 S.AgS dxc4), since 
its basic ideas are quite different from those of the Ragozin Defence. The book also 
briefly highlights some related variations from other openings (especially the 
Nimzo-Indian Defence), which can transpose into the Ragozin. 

Lipnitsky wrote: ‘In many books and articles on opening variations, the main at¬ 
tention is devoted to the so-called topical variations, the “topicality” of which is of¬ 
ten determined by the author’s own tastes. Many other variations are relegated to 
the category of little-used or old-fashioned... But chess fashion is very hckle. Fash¬ 
ionable variations, like fashionable clothes or music, give way to others, often those 
whichhave been relegated to the “little-used” or “old-fashioned” pile...’ 

It has to be admitted that since that time, the attitude of chess players to opening 
theory has not changed one bit: the vast majority concentrate on some popular 
line, and introduce innovations around moves 15 to 20. But it is worthwhile turn¬ 
ing slightly to the side, and ‘skiing off-piste’, as it were, in the way Marin described 
in his article. 

In my book, I have also used the same breakdown of systems, as suggested by 
Lipnitsky. The main part of the book consists of 65 theoretically important and in¬ 
teresting games, divided into seven chapters. The games are given in full, so as to 
acquaint the reader with the typical devices and methods of play in Ragozin 
middlegames and even endgames. In the notes to the opening stages, I have tried to 
go into as much detail as possible (subject to the limits of the book’s size) of the 
current state of theory. In some games, for methodological reasons, I have changed 
the opening move order, so as to fit the theoretical conclusions to the ‘common de¬ 
nominator’. But the book starts with an article by Lipnitsky, entitled ‘How to study 
a concrete opening’, in which he explains the basic ideas of the Ragozin. With the 
exception of one or two small corrections, I have hardly changed anything in the 
text, because it has retained completely its modern relevance. I could, of course, 
have added a number of modern critical positions, but I decided not to do so. They 
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nearly all relate to the seventh system (1 .d4 dS 
2x4 e6 3.4lif3 4.4lc3 Ab4 SxxdS exdS 

6.AgS), which Lipnitsky considered boring 
and colourless, and to which he devoted only 
two pages. In our day, this line has become ex¬ 
tremely popular, and the theory grows by 
leaps and bounds; in practically every major 
tournament, theoretically important games 
are played in it, and the assessment of one 
variation or another changes. I therefore ask 
for your understanding, if a critical position 
or two has escaped my attention. 

In conclusion, I should like to thank the great 
trainer Mark Dvoretsky for his help with this 
work. He gave me a file with annotated games 
played in the Ragozin by himself and his pu¬ 
pils. Mark Izrailevich rates Lipnitsky's work 
very highly, and still recommends its study to 
everyone, who wishes to improve his chess. In his time, under the influence of 
Lipnitsky’s book, he started to play the Ragozin, and very successfully. Even so, 
Dvoretsky admits that he never understood the defence as well as his friends, the 
grandmasters Gennady Sosonko and Boris Gulko (in fact, Boris Frantsevich still 
plays the Ragozin with both colours to this day, and achieves good results). 

Many years ago, Mark Izrailevich told me an interesting story about his appear¬ 
ance in the 1975 USSR Championship. One of the grandmasters of the older gener¬ 
ation, now deceased, suspected him of ‘throwing’ his game against his friend 
Gulko, and started interrogating him: 

‘Why did you play the Ragozin against him? You have never played it before!’ 

Not hiding his distress, Dvoretsky invited the grandmaster to come to his room 
and showed him a fat exercise book, filled with handwritten analyses of this open¬ 
ing. Six months ago, when I told Dvoretsky that I was writing the present book, he 
immediately pulled this legendary exercise book out of his archives, and invited 
me to use his analyses: ‘Of course, they are very old, but there may be the odd use¬ 
ful thing!’. 

I gratefully made use of his offer of help, and did indeed find in the book many 
interesting analyses and assessments. But it was something else that really surprised 
me: Dvoretsky wrote the material out for his own use, because he was a young and 
promising player, playing in the Soviet Championship, yet he wrote the notes with 
a pedagogical style, as if they were addressed to others, his pupils and readers. Even 
then, he could not escape his instincts as a great trainer! 

Vladimir Barsky 

September 2011 
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The cover of Isaak Lipnitsky’s original Russian version of the book 
Questions of Modern Chess Theory. 





How to Study a Concrete Opening 


Many chess players, wanting to learn a 
particular opening, mistakenly believe 
that it is necessary to commit to memory 
the mass of all possible variations. Cer¬ 
tainly, every opening has many varia¬ 
tions, but to attempt to memorise these 
would be, at the very least, absurd. The 
player who tries to memorise chess the¬ 
ory ends up just being able to recite the 
familiar phrases ‘...this is good, but 
that is bad’, but what these phrases are 
based on remains a secret to him. As a 
result, swotting rarely brings many 
points at chess. 

General principles and basic ideas 

The worst thing is that the player begins 
to believe blindly in the infallibility of 
the lines he has learnt, thereby con¬ 
sciously limiting his creative thought. 
However, some players go to the other 
extreme, deciding hardly to study ope¬ 
ning variations at all, and instead seek 
to play entirely by common sense, fol¬ 
lowing the general rules and basic prin¬ 
ciples of the openings. Certainly, un¬ 
derstanding the general principles of 
the opening is of first importance. 
However, it is obvious that a player who 
neglects the enormous experience, 
built up over decades, of games and 
variations, does himself a disservice. So 
what should we do? Memorising varia¬ 
tions is bad, yet so is ignoring them. 

One must understand that in the main, 
opening variations are founded on 
general principles and strategic ideas. 
Therefore, in studying a concrete 
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opening, it is extremely important to 
identify and understand its character¬ 
istic ideas. The existence of numerous 
opening continuations only helps our 
work, with such an approach to study¬ 
ing the openings. This is because the 
more variations there are, the more 
deeply and comprehensively we will be 
able to study the basic characteristic 
ideas of that opening. In this way, the 
need to remember a large number of 
variations falls away of its own accord. 
Our memory will retain those lines, out 
of the multitude, which stand out, 
thanks to the high class of play, demon¬ 
strated by the two sides. 

Which opening should we study? 

After all, few people are able to study a 
large number of openings. Here one 
must rely on one’s creative and stylistic 
preferences, one’s individual tastes. One 
player strives for active piece play and 
sharp tactical fights. Another prefers a 
slow build-up of tension. A third may 
prefer complete clarity and a guarantee 
against surprises, etc. But once the 
choice is made, it is then essential to 
seek out everything interesting in the 
area of that particular opening. The main 
thing is to understand its basic ideas. 

A great deal can be obtained from play¬ 
ing thematic games in the opening, fol¬ 
lowed by detailed analysis of those 
games. Individual analysis of the cho¬ 
sen opening is also very useful. Let us 
assume that a variation ends with an ad¬ 
vantage for Black. It is vitally important 
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to work out why this happened, and 
what is the position basis of this ad¬ 
vantage. How and why did it come 
about? Only by penetrating to the es¬ 
sence of the line can a player begin to 
understand chess and get away from 
superficial play, 

A player who seriously and deeply stud¬ 
ies one particular opening - in this case, 
the Ragozin Defence - develops within 
himself valuable skills, which are very 
useful for studying any other opening. 
We invite the reader first to become ac¬ 
quainted with the basic strategic and po¬ 
sitional ideas of this defence, which ob¬ 
tained its name from the Soviet Grand¬ 
master Viacheslav Vasilievich Ragozin. 

In the Queen’s Gambit, a widespread 
move-order is l.d4 dS 2.c4 e6 3.^c3 
4if6 4.4if3, in which both white 
knights are developed before the emer¬ 
gence of the bishop from cl. With such 
a method of play. White seeks slightly 
to mask his intentions - he does not 
commit his queen’s bishop at an early 
stage, and it may, if need be, go to gS, 
f4, e3 ord2. 


ill iii 
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In the position of diagram No 1, the 
main continuations for Black for many 
years involved the moves 4...Ae7 and 
4...4libd7. The move 4...Ab4 was 
harshly judged in chess literature and 


was extremely unpopular. The main ob¬ 
jection to the move 4...Ab4 was the fact 
that it allows White, by means of 
5.Wa44, to force the reply 5...^c6 and 
thereby block the black pawn on c7 
with a piece. For many years, it was a 
cardinal principle of theory that in the 
Queen’s Gambit, the black c-pawn 
should go to either c6 or cS. This view 
was based on the old, and rather sim¬ 
plistic view of the centre. This required 
that: 

1) the pawn should go to c6, to de¬ 
fend the central dS pawn solidly, or 

2) Black should play ...c7-c5 to attack 
the white central pawn on d4. 

With the development of the new view 
of the centre in chess, the importance 
of piece pressure on this highly impor¬ 
tant area of the board grew enormously. 
This slowly gave birth to new opening 
systems. 

One of the first swallows of this new 
theoretical spring was the appearance 
in the Queen’s Gambit of the Chigorin 
Defence l.d4 dS 2.c4 'S2c6. Chigorin 
deliberately blocked the path of the 
pawn at c7 with the knight, but in re¬ 
turn, the knight on c6 exerts active 
pressure on the centre and supports the 
powerful central pawn thrust ...e7-e5. 
The Ragozin Defence, starting from the 
position reached after the moves l.d4 
dS 2.c4 e6 3.4ic3 4lif6 4.4if3 Ab4, to a 
significant extent develops this idea of 
Chigorin. In 1936, Ragozin, in the 
book of the 1936 Moscow international 
tournament, wrote: ‘Very often, when 
playing this “incorrect” defence, I aim 
to exploit the time gained for the battle 
in the centre. Black obtains a good 
game, if he can play .. .eS.’ 
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How to Study a Concrete Opening 


Let us look at the starting position of 
the Ragozin. 


2 1 

ill ill 

i4 
i 
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A A A A A A 

1 1 

The black bishop is significantly more 
actively placed on b4 than on e7. The 
white knight on c3, as is well known, 
plays a large role in the fight for the 
central squares. By pinning this knight, 
Black takes the first step towards creat¬ 
ing a tense struggle in the centre, from 
the very beginning of the opening. 
Black’s striving for active counterplay 
from the earliest stage of the game, and 
an energetic fight for the initiative, 
flowing right from the actual develop¬ 
ment of the pieces, are typical themes 
which permeate many variations of the 
Ragozin Defence. 

In his book The 11th USSR Championship, 
Botvinnik summed up this defence as 
follows: ‘With this method of playing 
the opening, i.e. rejecting symmetry 
and striving for counterplay, the advan¬ 
tage of the first move becomes less no¬ 
ticeable. This is how modern players 
play when Black.’ 

Some history. The Nimzo-Indian 
Defence and other systems 

As we have already said, the move 
4...Ab4 was rarely seen in older tour¬ 
nament practice. It is only in the games 
of Ragozin that we see this move used 
systematically, in conjunction with the 


move of the b8 knight to c6. These 
games were played in the 1930s, in Le¬ 
ningrad tournaments, and also in the IX 
USSR Championship and the 1935 and 
1936 Moscow internationals, and other 
events. Usually in these games, Ragozin 
used the move-order l.d4 ^{6 2.^f3 
dS 3.c4 e6 4.4ic3 Ab4. 

Parallel with this, in the Nimzo-Indian 
Defence, after l.d4 4if6 2.c4 e6 3.4ic3 
Ab4 Ragozin used to answer 4.Wc2 (or 
4.Wb3) with the move 4...4ic6 and af¬ 
ter 5.'55f3 he continued 5...dS. Annotat¬ 
ing his game against Capablanca from 
the 1936 Moscow international, after 
the moves l.d4 2.c4 e6 3.4ic3 
Ab4 4.Wc2 ^c6 he wrote that the 
move 4r...^c6 was introduced by him 
in Soviet tournaments after 1932 and 
aims at the most rapid possible develop¬ 
ment, whilst preparing the central blow 
by means of ...e6-e5. 

In this way, on the one hand the Ragozin 
System in the Nimzo-Indian appeared, 
whilst on the other hand, the same 
player regularly used the move ...Af8-b4 
in the Queen’s Gambit, aiming to pre¬ 
pare and carry out the same plan with 
the advance ...e6-e5. Gradually, this 
move-order attracted more and more 
adherents, including leading Soviet play¬ 
ers, such as Botvinnik, Smyslov, Keres, 
Kotov, Romanovsky and Averbakh, who 
all used the system in important games. 
The combined efforts of Soviet players in 
this new opening produced many new 
variations and ideas. The whole system 
led to a new opening formation, known 
by the name of the Ragozin Defence. 
And, finally, the theory of the opening 
was created. 

The Ragozin is often confused with the 
Nimzo-Indian, due to the similarity in 
the set-ups of both defences. There is 
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nothing surprising in this, especially if 
one bears in mind that many of the 
lines in the Ragozin started out from 
the Nimzo-Indian. Since many of the 
lines can be reached via either opening, 
the question sometimes arises as to 
what should be regarded as a Nimzo- 
Indian and what as a Ragozin. Here are 
two positions. 
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It is easy to see that they can arise from 
both openings. 

In contemporary opening play, one can 
frequently see cases of transpositions 
from one opening to another. Even such 
dissimilar openings as the Spanish and 
the Sicilian can reach identical positions, 
for example: l.e4 c5 d6 3.AbS + 

^c6 4.0-0 Ad7 5.c3 a6 6.1.a4 4if6 
7.nel eS 8.d4 bS 9.dxe5 dxeS 10.1.c2 
l.e7 11.43bd2 Wc7 12.<23fl Hd8. 

The Ragozin Defence can in many vari¬ 
ations arise not only from the 


Nimzo-Indian, but also from various 
systems of the Queen’s Gambit. It effec¬ 
tively lies on the edge of a whole host 
of Queen’s Gambit systems. However, 
in such similar positions, the important 
thing for us is not the naming of the 
opening, but the similarity in the con¬ 
tent of the resulting positions. 

The central idea: the advance ...e&e5 

One of the main ideas of the Ragozin 
Defence is the preparation and carrying 
out of the central pawn blow ...e6-eS. 
At the heart of this advance of the black 
e-pawn there lies a deep idea. Black pre¬ 
pares to take active measures against the 
enemy centre, whilst in the process 
opening lines for his bishops. After 
...e6-e5, it is often possible to go over 
to a direct attack on the white king. At 
the same time. Black solves the problem 
of freeing his bishop on c8, which, as is 
well known, in many lines of the 
Queen’s Gambit ends up as a prisoner 
in his own camp. 
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In diagram No. 5, Black’s pieces are har¬ 
moniously and purposefully placed. 
Both bishops are pointed at the white 
kingside and tension has been set up in 
the centre. In order to achieve this 
set-up, bearing in mind that the ad¬ 
vance ...e6-eS seriously weakens the 
pawn on dS, Black has resorted to a ma- 
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noeuvre which it is important to note - 
he has exchanged his dS pawn for the 
white pawn on c4, and has then re¬ 
treated his bishop from b4 to the 
long-prepared station on d6. Finally, he 
has advanced his pawn with ...e6-eS. 
Here, one must immediately pay atten¬ 
tion to an important factor. By exchang¬ 
ing the dS pawn for the enemy pawn on 
c4. Black has given his opponent a cen¬ 
tral pawn majority and has voluntarily 
given up his important central outpost, 
which held back the opponent’s pawn 
advance e3-e4. This means that Black 
has committed an important weakening 
of his central pawn position. But he has 
done so intentionally: by his immediate 
attack on the enemy centre, he aims to 
neutralise the opponent’s advantage in 
this crucial sector of the board. 
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In the position of diagram No. 6 Black 
has a solid and lasting strong-point in 
the centre. 
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In the position of diagram No. 7, Black 
has liquidated his central pawn outpost, 
giving the function of fighting in the 
centre mainly to his pieces instead. A nat¬ 
ural question arises: why was it necessary 
first to give the opponent a superiority in 
the centre, if the very first task after that is 
to neutralise this advantage? The answer 
to this can be divided into two parts. 
Black, having exchanged a passive cen¬ 
tral stance for an active one, has imme¬ 
diate created a tense situation. And cre¬ 
ating tension in the centre is one of a 
chess player’s main tasks, if he is striving 
to win. This is the general plan. Black 
frees his light-squared bishop, and opens 
lines for his pieces, pointing them ready 
for an attack on the white kingside. This 
is the concrete plan. The transitional mo¬ 
ment, from a passive stance to active 
counterplay in the centre, deserves special 
attention. It is no coincidence that this is 
the moment when we often see errors 
and mistakes, even in the games of very 
strong players. These mistakes often occur 
because, having conceded his central out¬ 
post (dSxc4), Black dawdles over the ac¬ 
tive advance ...e6-e5. This allows White 
to strengthen and defend his position in 
the centre, achieving a large advantage 
(diagram No. 8). 
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What ideas does White have to deal 
with the black idea of advancing 
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...e6-eS? We can immediately show two 
such ideas. 

A) White tries to prevent the ad¬ 
vance ...e6-eS. 

To do this, he attacks the knight on c6 
(diagram No. 9). 
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If Black allows himself to be intimi¬ 
dated and plays, for example, 9...Ad7, 
then by means of 10.e4! White can take 
up a strong position in the centre, and 
then the reply 10...eS turns out to be 
impossible because of the loss of a piece 
after 1 l.Axc6. In order to avoid being 
forced into ‘deep’ defence. Black, in the 
position of diagram No. 9, can offer an 
interesting gambit with 9...e5!. After 
the moves lO.Axcb exd4 ll.AxbZ 
Axb7 12.'$Iixd4 #d7 (diagram No. 
10), at the cost of a pawn. Black has 
seized the initiative from his opponent, 
although this does not have to be de¬ 
voted purely to thoughts of attacking 
the enemy kingside. 
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B) White chooses to allow the ad¬ 
vance ...e6-eS. 

In this case, the further course of the 
game can follow one of three direc¬ 
tions: 

1. White advances his d-pawn be¬ 
yond the demarcation line and closes 
the position in the centre. Play then 
takes place on the flanks. White tries to 
create pressure on the queenside, where 
he has an open file. This is not so sim¬ 
ple, but if Black plays passively, it can 
sometimes be achieved, as seen in dia¬ 
gram No. 11. 



In the blocked position, Black as a rule 
develops his counterplay on the 
kingside (diagram No. 12). 



However, in some cases. Black even 
manages to upset his opponent on the 
queenside (diagram No. 13, next page). 
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13 



2. White exchanges pawns on eS, try¬ 
ing to achieve a superiority in the cen¬ 
tre by advancing his e- and f-pawns. 
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In a case such as that shown in diagram 
No. 14, only the recapture with the 
bishop on eS allows Black to equalise, 
since the stereotyped 12...Axe5 leads af¬ 
ter 13.Axes Axes 14.0-0-0 to a diffi¬ 
cult position, because of the threat of the 
white advance of the e- and f-pawns. 



In the position of diagram No. 1S, Black 
very accurately carried out the counter 


advance of his c-pawn and in a sharp 
battle, answered White’s pressure in the 
centre. There followed lS...cS! 16.f4! 
c4! 17.fxeS Wxe5 IS.AfS cxb3 
1 9.Axes bxc2 20.Axd7 Axd7. 

3. The most complicated play arises 
in those cases, when after ...e6-eS, the 
tension in the centre is not only not re¬ 
moved, but is augmented. White aims 
to bring more pieces to bear on the 
centre, hoping to overwhelm his oppo¬ 
nent in that sector. Black has a serious 
threat permanently hanging over him: a 
rapid advance of the white e- and 
f-pawns, after a preliminary double ex¬ 
change on eS. This requires special 
alertness from Black. 
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In the position of diagram No. 16, Black 
did not find the plan of a flank counter¬ 
attack by means of 12...bS! 13.Ab3 
Ab7 14.dS AaS lS.Ac2 Ac4, instead 
continuing 12...Ad7? 13.'S^c2 Be8 
14.a3 exd4 lS.Axd4 AeS. 
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This allowed White, in the position of 
diagram No. 17, by means of 16.Afl! 
^g6 17.1adl We7 18. g3! ^xe4 
19.1.C1 fS 20.1.g2 4^e5 21.^xf5 AxfS 
22.'2lixe4, to break his opponent’s resis¬ 
tance in the centre and achieve a signifi¬ 
cant advantage. 

The following idea is extremely inter¬ 
esting. 

White takes his knight from f3 to gS, 
creating a threat against the enemy 
kingside. Later, this knight transfers to 
the central square e4, from where it ex¬ 
erts pressure on the opponent’s position 
(diagram No. 18). Black can fight 
against this knight jump by defending 
the square gS in advance, by means of 
...h7-h6, and also by means of active 
counter-measures on the other flank 
(...a7-a6 and ...b7-b5). 
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We should draw attention to one highly 
significant circumstance: when White 
starts to concentrate almost all of his 
forces in the centre, preparing a general 
battle there. Black should rapidly go 
over to a counterattack on the queen- 
side, so as to divert White’s attention 
and distract some of his forces from the 
centre. In the majority of cases, it is very 
useful for Black to play the move 
...a7-a6. This move protects the square 
bS against jumps by the white pieces. 


and, most important of all, it is essential 
for the counterattack on the queenside. 
With the advance ...e6-e5 achieved, the 
move ...Ac8-d7 rather than ...a7-a6 is 
not good. The black light-squared 
bishop is best placed on c8, from where 
it can, in case of necessity, go to b7. On 
the other hand, the move ...Ac8-d7 can 
be very useful, as part of a light-square 
strategy by Black (see below). 

The central ideas in the Ragozin that we 
have looked at are very reminiscent of 
similar ideas in the Queen’s Gambit. 
Here are two examples. 

In diagram No. 19, we see the Chigorin 
set-up in one of the variations of the 
Queen’s Gambit. This set-up is also as¬ 
sociated with pressure against the white 
king. 
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This position arises after the moves 

I. d4 dS 2.c4 e6 3.<$2c3 c6 4.e3 <23f6 
S.4^f3 43bd7 6.1.d3 l.d6 7.0-0 0-0 
8.e4 dxc4 9.Axc4 eS. We can point out 
the game Janowski-Chigorin (Budapest 
1896), where the great Russian player 
employed this idea. 

In diagram No. 20 the so-called 
Capablanca simplifying system has 
been played, arising after the moves 
1 .d4 dS 2.c4 e6 3.43c3 ^f6 4.J.g5 l.e7 
5.'$if3 0-0 6.e3 ^bd7 7.Id c6 8.Ad3 
dxc4 9.Axc4 4idS 10.Axe7 Wxe7 

II. 0-0 ^xc3 12.1xc3eS. 
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However, in both of these last two ex¬ 
amples, the black queen’s knight is 
much less well placed than in the 
Ragozin Defence: it does not take part 
in the attack on the centre and it blocks 
in its own bishop. 

In many variations of the Ragozin De¬ 
fence, as a result of repeatedly moving 
the same pieces. White falls behind in 
the development of his pieces. As a re¬ 
sult of this, and his own rapid mobilisa¬ 
tion, Black obtains a temporary superi¬ 
ority in force at the ‘central front’. In 
order to exploit this advantage before 
his opponent can bring up the reserves. 
Black does not shy away from sacrificial 
play to force an immediate break¬ 
through in the centre, trying to open 
lines and attack the white king. 

As the reader will easily understand, 
these breakthroughs start with the 
move ...e6-e5 (see diagram No. 21). 
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The light-square strategy 

often, as the battle develops, the white 
central and queenside pawns end up on 
dark squares, as shown in diagrams 
Nos. 22 and 23. It is easy to see that in 
such a structure. White has very weak 
light squares, especially a4, b3 and c4. 



Whenever one side ends up with a 
whole complex of weak squares of one 
colour, then it is always desirable for the 
opponent to try to exploit this, by 
means of piece pressure on the squares 
concerned. In such cases, we speak of 
play against squares of a certain colour. 



In the Ragozin Defence, it is very char¬ 
acteristic to see plans involving Black 
playing against the weakened light 
squares in the opponent’s camp. But 
how can these weakened light squares 
be exploited? What are the basic ideas 
used by Black in his light-square strat¬ 
egy? 
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We can identify two such ideas: 

1. Black tries at all costs to fix the en¬ 
emy central and queenside pawns on 
dark squares. To do so, he creates addi¬ 
tional attacks with his pieces and pawns 
against the white squares, preventing 
the enemy pawns advancing to these 
squares. 

2. So as to turn these weakened 
squares into an ‘incurable weakness’. 
Black tries to exchange off the enemy 
light-squared bishop, i.e. the very piece 
which is best suited to the defence of 
these weakened light squares. 
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In the position of diagram No. 24, with 
the move 7...4ia5! Black, by trying to 
force the exchange c4xd5, begins the 
fight over the weakened light squares in 
the enemy camp. White resists by play¬ 
ing 8.4ieS, but the move 8...'5iid7! 
forces the exchange on dS: 9.4ixd7 
Axd7 lO.cxdS exdS. The first part of 
Black’s plan is completed: the square c4 
has been weakened significantly. After 
1 l.A.f4 Black, by means of 1 l...AbS!!, 
tries to achieve his second idea - the ex¬ 
change of light-squared bishops. Cer¬ 
tainly, in the event of 12.e3 Axfl 
13.4>xfl White’s position is strategi¬ 
cally lost. The easiest way for Black to 
exploit his advantage is to play #d7, 
Hac8 and ...c7-cS!, planning later to 
penetrate along the c-file. White is 


helpless, as it is extremely difficult for 
him to create any sort of counterplay. 
His dark-squared bishop can hardly 
take any part in the defence at all. 

The successful implementation of the 
light-square strategy frequently gives 
Black a definite advantage. But even so, 
there is a big difference between an ad¬ 
vantage and a win. How should we try 
to bridge this gap? The mere occupa¬ 
tion of the weakened squares by itself is 
hardly likely to bring success. 

The creation of a complex of weak light 
squares in the enemy camp is so impor¬ 
tant for Black, because it allows him to: 

A) first place White in a passive posi¬ 
tion, making it difficult for him to ob¬ 
tain any effective counterplay; 

B) and this then allows him to organ¬ 
ise a planned breakthrough to the en¬ 
emy position. 

Therefore, in those cases where Black 
has successfully implemented the light- 
square strategy, he should immediately 
seek to achieve the break ...c7-c5 or 
...e6-e5, so as to break into the oppo¬ 
nent’s position. By means of this break¬ 
through, Black wants to increase still 
further the advantage that his light- 
square strategy has brought him. 

We have seen how Black can try to seize 
the light squares with the manoeuvre 
...'SicB-aS. 
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Now let us familiarise ourselves with 
some other devices in the light-square 
strategy. In the position of diagram No. 
25, Black’s last move was 8... Ac8-d7. A 
superficial glance at the position may 
make one think that Black is simply de¬ 
veloping a piece. In reality, though, this 
move is an important element in a 
deeply thought-out black plan to fight 
for the light squares. Let us make the 
further moves 9.Ad3 aS lO.bS. White 
wishes to prevent the fixing of his 
queenside, which was threatened by the 
further advance of the black a-pawn. 
But now there follows 10...a4! and after 
11 .b4 — 11 ...dxc4 12 .Axc4 ^3l7! (dia¬ 
gram No. 26). 


In reply to Black’s eighth move 
8 ... Adz, White seems at first sight to 
have the powerful reply 9.b4, but it 
turns out that Black is excellently pre¬ 
pared to make a counter-blow on the 
queenside. He continues 9...aS! 10.bS 
4ia7! (diagram No. 28). 
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13.0-0 AbS! Black exchanges the 
light-squared bishops: 14.AxbS AixbS 
15.'B'd3 'S^dS! (seediagram No. 27), fi¬ 
nally blockading White on the light 
squares. 
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It turns out that White cannot advance 
his c-pawn any further, whilst after 
11 .a4 there follows ll...c6!, after 
which his pawn chain collapses on the 
light squares. 

The idea of playing on the light squares 
is also illustrated by the variation l.d4 
dS 2.c4 e6 3.'$2c3 ^f6 4.<af3 Ab4 5.a3 
Axc 3+ 6.bxc3 dxc4! 7.Wa4+ Ad7 
8.Wxc4 Ac 6 (diagram No. 29). 
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Finally, one more example. The strength 
of the light-square strategy is so great 
that Black is even ready to sacrifice a 
pawn to implement it (diagram No. 
30): 
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So, the idea of a light-square strategy is 
extremely typical of the Ragozin De¬ 
fence, and runs like a thread through a 
great many of its variations. 

A flank attack by the pawn majority 

As a result of the pawn exchange c4xd5 
e6xdS, Black obtains a pawn majority 
on the queenside, with a stable central 
position, whilst White has a majority 
on the kingside (diagram No. 31). 
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As in various lines of the Queen’s Gam¬ 
bit, Black can strengthen his central 
pawn on dS with the neighbouring 
pawn on c6. In this case. Black should 
seek to exploit the open lines on the 
kingside for a piece attack on the white 
king. In response to this. White usually 
carries out the minority attack with his 
queenside pawns. 

As seen in diagram No. 32 (right). 
White attacks the three enemy 
queenside pawns with his own two. 
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what is the sense of this attack? Clearly, 
it is not aiming at creating a passed 
pawn. The aim is to create pawn weak¬ 
nesses in the opponent’s position, ei¬ 
ther on dS and c6 or dS and b7, and 
then later to organise pressure against 
these weaknesses. Practice shows that 
White’s attack in such positions usually 
works better than Black’s attack on the 
kingside. Even with accurate play. Black 
in the majority of cases does not man¬ 
age more than a draw. This whole 
scheme is typical of the so-called Ex¬ 
change Variation of the Queen’s Gam¬ 
bit. 

A different set-up is typical in the 
Ragozin, however: both sides attack 
where they have a majority of pawns. 
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For Black, the aim of such an attack is to 
create a passed pawn on the queenside, 
or to organise a breakthrough with his 
heavy pieces, into the opposing posi- 
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tion. White’s task on the kingside is a 
direct piece and pawn attack on the 
black king. If the chance arises, White 
utilises his extra pawn in the centre for 
the advance e3-e4. 

In the position of diagram No. 33, Black 
has set out his plan of an attack on the 
queenside. An important role in this plan 
is played by the move ...Hf8-d8. Black 
strengthens his dS pawn in advance, and 
prevents White’s central break (e3-e4). 
Four moves later, the game had reached 
the following position. 
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Black’s pieces enjoy a remarkable de¬ 
gree of harmony. All of his pieces are 
directed towards an attack on the 
queenside. It is hard for White to or¬ 
ganise counterplay in the centre or on 
the kingside, and he faces a long and 
prospectless defence. 


vious example, but White, understand¬ 
ing that passive play will lead him into 
trouble, has carried out a counter-of¬ 
fensive on the kingside and in the cen¬ 
tre. Black has manoeuvred unsuccess¬ 
fully in this case, and White was now 
able to demolish Black’s position by 
means of 22.<$^xd5! “SiixdS 23.Wxc4. 



This was possible because Black re¬ 
vealed his plans on the queenside very 
early. White, knowing the basic ideas of 
the defence, was able to adopt an attack¬ 
ing set-up on the kingside in the course 
of developing his pieces. 

Familiarity with the basic strategic ideas 
makes it significantly easier to carry out 
one’s concrete plans. Imagine we are 
faced with the position in diagram No. 
37. 
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In the position of diagram No. 35, Black Knowing the basic ideas of such posi- 
has again placed his forces as in the pre- tions significantly eases our further 
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work. White faces a question: how can 
he attack concretely on the kingside? 
After all, the position allows several 
different answers to this question. 
Probably, it is obvious that useful at¬ 
tacking moves include ®dl-h5, f2-f4 
and the bringing of the rook into the 
attack via f3. Or g2-g4-g5, so as to ex¬ 
ploit the position of the pawn on h6 to 
open up the black king. It is possible 
either to play WhS followed by 
g2-g4-g5, or g2-g4, and then ‘4’hl, 
Ogl and g4-gS. The storm with both 
pawns by f2-f4 and g2-g4 also looks 
good. 

As we see. White has a large choice of 
possible ways to play. It is clear that, in 
choosing one concrete line, a crucial 
factor will be the speed and effective¬ 
ness of the attack, taking serious ac¬ 
count of the opponent’s counter-mea¬ 
sures. 

So what does Black’s counterplay con¬ 
sist of? How will he attack? It seems as 
though the plan of creating a passed 
pawn on the queenside by means of the 
pawn advance ...cS-c4, ...b6-b5, 

...a7-aS and ...b5-b4, is rather slow, in 
the face of White’s attack on the 
kingside. This leads us to more active 
measures. These consist in Black dou¬ 
bling rooks on the c-file, so as to ex¬ 
change pawns on d4 and then break 
through into White’s position. 

So, we are now familiar with three basic 
strategic and positional ideas in the 
Ragozin Defence: 


1) The central idea - achieving ...e6-eS; 

2) The light-square strategy; 

3) An attack by the pawn majority on 
the queenside, with a corresponding at¬ 
tack on the kingside by White. 

These ideas can be considered funda¬ 
mental to the Ragozin Defence, since 
they are characteristic of most of its dif¬ 
ferent variations. We will meet many of 
the other ideas of this opening in what 
follows, as we delve into specific varia¬ 
tions. Here, though, we should pay at¬ 
tention to two points. In many varia¬ 
tions, White, by playing Acl-gS, pins 
the black knight on f6. This pin is un¬ 
pleasant for Black, since his bishop is 
either on b4, or is exchanged off on c3. 
However, Black has a radical means of 
removing the pin. He plays ...h7-h6!, 
forcing White to exchange on f6, since 
refusing this exchange by means of 
A,g5-h4 would allow Black, in the great 
majority of cases, to take the initiative 
with ...g7-g5 and ...^lifB-eT. 

Another point is that Black is frequently 
quicker in bringing his pieces into play, 
as a result of White spending tempi on 
queen moves, or the moves a2-a3 or 
4?if3-eS, etc. Black obtains a local supe¬ 
riority of forces in a certain area of the 
board. In such situations, he tries at all 
costs to prevent the normal mobilisa¬ 
tion of his opponent’s pieces, and seeks 
a possibility of going over to a direct at¬ 
tack, often using for this purpose one of 
the three basic ideas of this defence, 
which we have examined above. 
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l.d4 ^f6 2.^f3 d5 3.c4 e6 4.^c3 4b4 5.Wa4+ 
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We have already spoken of how this queen check, forcing the opponent to play 
^c6 and in the process to obstruct his pawn on c7, was for a long time considered 
to be the demonstration of the incorrectness of the entire black set-up. Later, thanks 
to the efforts primarily of Viacheslav Ragozin, it was established that this plan is not 
so terrible for Black; no sort of blitzkrieg is about to happen, and the queen often 
proves to be unstably placed on a4. Chess players go from one extreme to the other, 
and in the 1960s, this move was practically never seen. 

But gradually, passions cooled and emotions calmed down, and the queen check 
began again to have its adherents. For example, it has been played a good deal by 
such strong players and theoreticians as Michal Krasenkow and Vadim Malakhatko. 
In recent years, when the main line S.cxdS exdS 6.^gS has attracted too much the¬ 
oretical development, interest in the move 5.'B^a4+ has grown. This system has 
been seen in tournaments of the very highest level, and has been played, for exam¬ 
ple, by Magnus Carlsen, Shakhriyar Mamedyarov, Ruslan Ponomariov, and Hikaru 
Nakamura. History develops in spirals, and it is not impossible that in the near fu¬ 
ture, this line could become the epicentre of Ragozin theory. 
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The Rogozin Complex 


Game 1 

Freiman,Sergey 
Ragozin,Viacheslav 

Leningrad 1934 

d5 2.d4 4^f6 3.c4 e6 
4.4^c3 Ab4 5.Wa4+ 6.4^e5 
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First of all, we should check out this ac¬ 
tive knight jump — can we just refute the 
black set-up at once, winning a piece or 
pawn, or at least obtaining the bishop 
pair ‘free of charge’? But in reality, this 
move leads, in the main, to a loss of time, 
and allows Black to seize the initiative. 

6...Ad7 


At first, this move was played almost 
automatically, but then Black began to 
think whether he had any reliable alter¬ 
natives. The attempt to go over to a 
counterattack at once with 6...4ie4? 
turns insufficient because of the simple 
7.Sixc6 Axc3+ 8.bxc3 #d7 
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Analysis diagram 


Thanks to this pin. Black regains his 
piece, but by exploiting the unstable 
position of the knight on e4. White 
takes the initiative in the centre: 

9. f3! 4if6 9...4ixc3? loses after 

10. Wb4. lO.cxdS exdS (Scalcione- 
Roberti, Salsomaggiore 2005) ll.e4! 
dxe4 ll...Wxc6? IZ.AbS; ll...bxc6 
12.eS±. 12.i.b5 a6 13.0-0 axbS 

13.. .0-0 14.Aa3+-. 14.1fxa8 White 
has an extra exchange, without any par¬ 
ticular compensation. 

It seems too submissive to play 

6.. .Axc3 + ?! 7.bxc3 Ad7 8.4ixd7 
Wxd7 Black exchanges his bishops for 
knights one after the other, but what 
does he get in return? 9.cxd5 Also not 
badis9.Aa3 43e7 lO.l^bdbb 1 l.e3 aS, 
Krasnikov-Chaschin, Novosibirsk 2007, 

12. Wb3±. 9...exd5 lO.lbl b6 ll.e3 
4iaS 12.'S'xd7+ ‘i>xd7 (Hamilton- 
Mills, Exmouth 2009) 13.f3±. 

The battle assumes a similar character 
after: 6...0-0?! 7.‘2ixc6 Axc3+ 8.bxc3 
bxc6 He has to weaken his pawns, since 
after 8...Wd7? there is the nice blow 
9.$3e7 + ! Wxe7 10.Aa3 We8 1 l.l'b3± 
Camara-Alves, Rio de Janeiro 1974, and 
White keeps an extra exchange. 9.e3 
4ie4 10.Ad3 fS The exchange of the 
pawn on c3 for that on dS is even less 
appealing for Black: 10...'S3xc3 ll.Wc2 
S^ed 12.Axe4dxe4 13.Wxe4±. 11.0-0 
Also good is ll.#xc6 Ad7 12.Wa6 
nf6, Engel-Opocensky, Sliac 1932, 

13. cxdS exdS 14.Wa5±. 11...4ixc3 
12.Wxc6 Ad7 13.#a6 Hf6 (Henley- 
Rohde, Lone Pine 1977), and here 
White could have achieved an advan¬ 
tage by 14.cxd5 4?xd5 (14...exdS 
15.1'a5±) IS.lbl J.e8 16.1,a3±; 

Even so, Black does have at his disposal 
an interesting resource, which in my 
view remains under-estimated: 6...a5!? 
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Analysis diagram 

Black is prepared to give up a pawn, for 
the sake of seizing the initiative on the 
queenside. 

A) His main idea is revealed in the 
variation 7.‘^xc6 bxc6 and now: 

Al) Greed is severely punished: 
8.Wxc6+? I,d7 9Mh7 ^e4 10.1,f4 
After 10.Adz <$^d6 White loses his 
queen. 10...4ixc3 11.a3 Hb8 12.Axc7 
Nor does he save himself by 12.Wa6 
nb6 IS.WaZ ‘^bSA. 12...4ib5 + 
13.axb4 4ixc7 with a decisive advan¬ 
tage; 

A2) But possible is 8.cxd5 exdS 9.a3 
Axc3+ 10.bxc3 Ad7 11 .Wc2 0-0 with 
mutual chances; 

A3) 8.a3 Axc3+ 9.bxc3 0-0 

10. ’B^xc6?! Better is 10.Af4 Ad7 

11. #c2 c5?^. 10...Ad7 ll.WbZ 4^e4 
and Black has excellent compensation 
for the pawn; 

B) Black is also fine after 7.Ag5 0-0 
8.e3 (Fedorov-Akchelov, Novokuznetsk 
1998) 8...4^xeS! 9.dxeS ®d7! Note 
this ‘feint’, with the help of which 
Black escapes from the pin; yet again, 
he shows that the position of the white 
queen on a4 is not ideal. 10.Wxd7 
■SixdZ 1 l.f44ib6T; 

C) I believe the critical position for 
this variation arises after 7.a3 Axc3+ 
8.bxc3 0-0 9.4ixc6 bxc6 lO.AgS Here 
too, taking the pawn is not recom¬ 


mended: 10.Wxc6? Ad7 ll.Wb? 
1 Z.l^bZ Aa44.10...Ad7 1 l.e3. 
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Analysis diagram 


In the game Zozek-Zhou Weiqi, Al Ain 
2008, Black obtained the advantage af¬ 
ter ll...l^b8 12.Ad3? I^b2! 13.0-0 
1^x03 14.Axf6 #xd3 IS.AeS HfbB 
16.cxd5 exdS 17.Axc7 Sb74, but 
IZ.'B^cZi was better. However, Black’s 
play can also be strengthened: 1 l...c5!? 
(instead of ll...Wb8) 12.Axf6 Axa4 
13.Axd8 nfxd8 14.cxd5 exdS IS.dxcS 
ndb8 16.Ae2 HbZ 17.Af3 c6 18.0-0 
Ac2^. 

7.4ixc6 Axc3+ 8.bxc3 Axc6 



‘White loses precious tempi and allows 
the opponent to outstrip him in devel¬ 
opment. Not surprisingly, after just 
eight moves. White must expend con¬ 
siderable energy and effort, just to 
equalise’ - Lipnitsky. 
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The Ragozin Complex 


At first glance, this assessment may 
seem extremely categorical, since, at the 
end of the day. White does have the ad¬ 
vantage of the two bishops and a whole 
armada of central pawns. Yes, he is be¬ 
hind in development, but he has no 
weaknesses, and so there is nothing for 
Black to attack. Or is there? 

9Mb3 

The alternatives 9.Wcl and 9.'B'a3 with 
be examined later. 

9...dxc4 

‘After this move, the bishop dominates 
along the long diagonal. Black’s last 
move also pursued another aim — to 
seize the light squares in the centre and 
on the queenside’ - Lipnitsky. 

This logical move continues to be the 
main line to this day. Certainly, it 
makes sense to open the long diagonal 
as soon as possible, and not to risk al¬ 
lowing c4-cS at some point and being 
left with a dead bishop. However, 
there are also other interesting possi¬ 
bilities. For example, Rybka very 
much likes the immediate knight 
jump 9...'$ie4. Black keeps the ex¬ 
change on c4 in reserve and it turns 
out that it is not easy for White to de¬ 
fuse the situation. 
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Analysis diagram 


For example: 

A) lO.eS? #114 Such a primitive 
threat, yet, strangely. White has no con¬ 
venient defence. ll.Wc2 (Stoltz- 
Katetov, Prague 1946). The alternative 
is to play without castling after ll.gS 
Wf6 IZ.'tcZ Wf3 13.Hgl dxc4 
14.Ag2 WfST or 14.1.XC4 O-OT. 

11.. .dxc4!? 12.g3 12 .Axc 4?! 4id6 
13.Afl 0-0+, and it is hard for White 
to complete the development of his 
kingside. 12...#h5 13.Ag2 fS 14.0-0 
0-0 15.f3 4id6 - it is difficult for White 
to advance e3-e4 and take the initiative 
in the centre, and this means that he 
does not have sufficient compensation 
for the sacrificed pawn; 

B) 10.c5 (Tocchioni-Mazzini, Lucca 
2008) 10...b6! Black opens play on the 
queenside, after which his bishop and 
rook will both have plenty of work. 

11. cxb6 axb6 12.g3 Wd7 13.1.g2 0-0 
14.0-0 na4T Black has firmly seized 
the initiative. His plans include dou¬ 
bling rooks on the a-file and transfer¬ 
ring his knight to c4; 

C) lO.cxdS AxdS 1 l.Wb5+c6!? Also 
good is 11...Ac6 12.Wb2 0-0, after 
which we reach much the same situa¬ 
tion as in the game Freiman-Ragozin. 

12. Wxb7 4ixc3 13.f3?! If White man¬ 
ages to get in e2-e4, then of course, he 
will become master of the position, but 
this plan cannot be realised. Therefore, 
he should settle for the modest 13.e3. 

13.. .CS1 + . 

10.Wxc4 4ie4! 

‘An extremely strong move, underlin¬ 
ing Black’s positional advantage, which 
could rapidly diffuse after the routine 

10.. .0.0. In this case. White could con¬ 
solidate his position by means of 
11. AgS! ’ — Lipnitsky. 
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Chapter One: 5.#a4+ 


Subsequent practice has confirmed this 
conclusion: ll...h6 12.Ah4 12.Axf6 
fcf6 13.f3 WgS. ll..Me7 13.f3 e5 
14.dS? An interesting tactical oversight. 
After 14.1.xf6?! #xf6 IS.dS l.d7 
16.e4 c6! Black seizes the initiative, 
thanks to his lead in development, but 
correct was 14.e4 exd4 lS.cxd4. Here 
Black can play 15...a6!? with the idea 
after ...AbS to exchange light-squared 
bishops but it is obvious that he faces a 
battle for equality. 14...Ad7? 
(Gunawan-Brkljaca, Belgrade 1988). 
The mistake remains unpunished, 
whereas after 14...Axd5 15.Axf6 Black 
has the strong intermediate move 

lS...We6!, removing the queen from 
attack and defending his bishop. On the 
next move. Black will take the bishop 
on f6 and keep an extra pawn. 

We would add that instead of 1 l.AgS, 
it is possible that 11 .f3 is even stronger, 
immediately taking control of the im¬ 
portant square e4 and closing the long 
diagonal. 
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11.le3 

White would like to kick the knight 
with 12.f3, after which the sacrifice 

12...#h4+ 13.g3 '$2xg3? fails because 
of 14.^f2, and then put the bishop on 
f2, advance e2-e4 and then complete 
his kingside development. But this plan 


is only good on paper; it requires a lot 
of tempi, and Black utilises this time to 
create strong counterplay in the centre 
and on the kingside. 

Let us look at White’s other possibili¬ 
ties. 

Obviously, 11.f3? 'ffh4+ or ll.Aa3? 
®f6 12.f3 Wh4+ are just bad for him, 
whilst 11.e3? Wh4 12.We2 eS is not 
much better. 

After ll.Af4 W6! White also has 
nothing better than to retreat the 
bishop to e3: 
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Analysis diagram 


12.Ae3 12.e3 '$2xf2 13.<i>xf2 g5+; 
12.Ag3 'fi'hh! (a double attack, threat¬ 
ening mate on d2 and also forcing 
White to take back on g3 with the 
f-pawn, leaving a weakness on e3) 
13.1'd3 0-0 14.e3 '$2xg3 15.fxg3 eS. 
With material equality. Black has a very 
strong initiative, thanks to his advantage 
in development (Bennett-Palac, Geneva 
1993). The game did not continue very 
long: 16.d5 e4 17.Wd4 AxdS 
IB.l^xdS 'i'xe3+ 19.1.e2 Wxc3 + 

20.&2 e3+ 21.*f3 Wf64 22.*g4 
Had8 23.1'hS g6 24.Wh6 l'fS + 
25.‘i’h4 nd4+, and White resigned. 

12...Wh4 13.h3 0-0 14.Sgl 

(Shevelev-Mitkov, Paris 1993) 14.g3? 
'$2xg3 15.fxg3 'fi'e4! + . 14...'Siid6 

IsMcS IfeST. 
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The Ragozin Complex 


11...0-0 

Perhaps 11.. .Wh4 was even stronger, 
and then after 12.h3 0-0 we have trans¬ 
posed into the aforementioned game 
Shevelev-Mitkov. 

12.f3 4id613.1'd3 

The character of the struggle is not 
greatly changed by 13.Wb3 AdS 
Id.'H'cZ fS 15.Af4 c5 (a ‘temperamen¬ 
tal’ move. This advance should have 
been prepared; lS...nc8 16.e3 cS with 
the initiative) 16.dxc5 “S^cT 17.e3 
Wh4+ 18.g3 Whs 19.J.XC4 Axc4= 
Domogaev-R. Bagirov, Tula 2007. 

13...Ab514.1'c2 



14...e5 

Lipnitsky awards this move an exclama¬ 
tion mark and writes: ‘Black undertakes 
energetic measures to open the game, 
following the principle that in an open 
position, it is easier to exploit a lead in 
development’... 

One has the impression that in the pre¬ 
computer era, people were happier 
about giving up material and often 
overrated the significance of the initia¬ 
tive. Since those days, defensive tenacity 
has grown greatly. Certainly, it is easier 
to exploit a lead in development in an 


open position, but this opening should 
have been prepared, by playing 

14.. .Wf6!. In this case, it would have 
been rather more difficult for White to 
defend. 

15.dxe5 4ic4 16.Af4 

The only reply, but sufficient. On 
16. J.d4 unpleasant is 16...nc8 with the 
idea of ...c7-c5. 

16.. .1'h4-H7.g3 

Again the right decision. After 17.Ag3 
Wh6 18.Wcl (not 18.e4? ^e3) 

18.. .1.c6 19.e4 HaeB 20.J.e2 -S^xeS 
Black retains some initiative. 

17.. .Wh5 

This ‘active’ move is not good, although 
its refutation lies beneath the surface. 
Black should have accepted that his ope¬ 
ning initiative has fizzled out somewhat 
and gone over to fighting for a draw: 

17.. .We7 18.Wb3 (18.e4 WcS! 

19. Wb3 aS!? - it is hard for White to 

evacuate his king from the centre and 
complete his development) 18...Aa6 
(18...WcS 19.Wb4±) 19.e4 ^xeS 

20. J.xa6 bxa6 21.J.xeS WxeS 22.0-0 - 
Black has regained his pawn, but he 
cannot count on any sort of advantage, 
and maintaining equality is his 
maximum hope. 
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Chapter One: 5. Wa4 + 


18.Ag2?! 

White continues to regard himself as 
the weaker side and plays accordingly. 
However, he had at his disposal the un¬ 
usual lunge 18.h4!, underlining the un¬ 
fortunate position of the queen on hS. 
Then practically forcing play begins: 

18.. .-axes (18...f6 19.1^b3 l.a6 20.e3 
Wf7 21.exf6±) 19.g4 'S^g6 (livelier is 

19.. .‘$lixg4!?, but after 20.fxg4 Wxg4 
21 .e3 Axfl 22.'4'xfl Black has a cheer¬ 
less position) 20.Wxg6 5lixg6 21.Axc7 
HacS 22.Ad6 HfdS 23.Ab4±. Probably 
Black can draw, thanks to the activity of 
his pieces, but no more than that. 

18.. .^xe5 19.0-0 

19.g4 gives White nothing because of 

19.. .1.h4+ 20.1.g3 We7 21.1^64 IfeST. 

19.. .41g6 

The knight on eS is ‘hanging in the air’, 
and so Black moves it to a safe square, at 
the same time driving the enemy 
bishop from the centre. 

20.. ^c1 

Avoiding asmall trap: 20.Axc7? WcS + . 

20.. .1fe8 21.1f2 WcS 22.e4 ?3e5 
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At the cost of great efforts. White has 
got his king out of the centre and 
played e2-e4, but this has weakened the 


square d3. Now Black returns the 
knight to the centre and starts to pre¬ 
pare a landing in the enemy position. 

23.a4Ad3?! 

This square should have been reserved 
for the knight. Stronger was 23...Ac4 

24.1.a3 We3 2S.#d2 Wh6 26.#d4 
Iad8 27.Wxb6 axb6f. 

24.1'b3 Iad8 25.1'b4 

The b7 pawn was poisoned: after 
2S.Wxb7? nb8 26.Wd5 1^x03 Black 
gets too many open lines, for example: 
27.'ifa2 1.C4 28.1.b2 l^aS 29.'&a3 
nb3 with decisive threats. 

25.. .1.c6 26.Af4 h6 27.Axe5?! 

He should have refrained from this ex¬ 
change - why voluntarily deprive one¬ 
self of the bishop pair? After 27.fldl 
White’s chances are no worse. 

27.. .nxe5 28.1d1 a5 29.1'b2 
Ie730.Ifd2 

If White decides to prevent his oppo¬ 
nent doubling rooks on the d-file 
(30.Ah3 Hd6 31.nfd2), then after 

31.. .Wc5+ 32.'4’g2 (more stubborn is 
32.nf2 bS 33.axb5 AxbS 34.Hd4T) 

32.. .nb6 33.Wal Hxed! he could come 
under attack. 

30.. .ned7 
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The Ragozin Complex 


White has numerous weaknesses all 
over the board, and his pieces occupy 
passive positions. It is already hard to 
advise him what to do. 

31.h4 

Mass exchanges bring White a difficult 
rook ending: Sl.Afl Axfl SZ.Hxd? 
Ixd7 33.1xd7 l'xd7 34.*xfl ®xa4 
35.Wxb7 'ifc4+! 36.*f2 a4+. 

31 ...b6 32Ah3 ld6 33.1'a3 


In the previous game we examined 
9.Wb3 and came to the conclusion that 
after 9...dxc4 10.Wxc4 'Sied! or the im¬ 
mediate 9...'2ie4!? Black’s initiative is 
very dangerous. But even so, can White 
really not be able to exploit his two 
bishops and central pawns? It turns out 
that he has another idea: to sacrifice the 
pawn on c4, but win time to complete 
his development and seize the centre. 

9.Wc2 


33.Wal runs into the same blow: 
33...J.C2! 34.Hxd6 Hxd6 35.Hxd6 
Wxd6 —h. 

33.. .Ac2! 34.1xd6 lxd6 35.1d4 

Or 35.nxd6 cxd6, and Black wins the 
pawn on a4. The game ended: 

35.. .1xd4 36.cxd4 l'xa4 37.1'c3 

Ab3 38.d5 #04 39Me5 »c5+ 
40.*g2 Aa4 41 .h5 Ab5 42.W5 
Ae8 43.f4 a4 44.Ag4 a3 
45.®e5Ab5 0-1 


Game 2 

Hoi,Carsten 

Khenkin,Igor 

Esbjerg 2005 

1.d4 42f6 2.42f3 d5 3.c4 e6 4.4ic3 
Ab4 5.'ta4-l- «2c6 6.42e5 Ad7 
7.'S2xc6 Axc3-l- 8.bxc3 Axc6 
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The alternative is 9.#a3, preventing 
Black castling kingside. Then possible is: 

A) 9...'$2e4 By analogy with the line 
9.Wb3 dxc4 lO.Wxcd 'Sied, Black wants 
to get at the f2 pawn at once. lO.cxdS 
AxdS ll.Afd Wf6 12.±g3 l'h6 
13.Wcl! This is the difference; from a3 
the queen can come to cl and force a 
transition into an endgame; after 
13.Hdl '22xg3 14.fxg3 ^8^63!? Black has 
the advantage. 13...Wxcl+ Id.Oxcl 
Axa2 Black could fight for the advantage 
with 14...'$2xg3 lS.hxg3 J.xa2 16.e4e5 
(after the immediate 16...aS unpleasant 
is 17.nh5!, but now Black has closed the 
fifth rank) 17.nal (17.d5 aST) 17...J.e6 
IS.dxeS aST. 15.Axc7 id? 16.f3 Hhc8 
17.6i;e4 nxc7 18.e3 f6 19.<4>d2 ±c4 
draw, T.Pahtz-Dizdar, Halle 1987; 

B) 9...dxc4 The sharpest move - 
Black grabs the gambit pawn. 10.f3 aS 
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Analysis diagram 
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1 l.e3?! Too cautious — how is White go¬ 
ing to develop his bishops now? Of 
course, more principled is 11 .e4. Now 
after 11...bS unpleasant for Black is 
IZ.l'cS Ha6 (12...1'd6 IS.l'gS We7 
H.WxgZ HgS IS.Whbi) 13.a4 4^d7 
H.'B^aS We7 15.#a2±, but White must 
reckon with the knight sacrifice 
1 l...‘$^xe4!? 12.fxe4 l'h4+ 13.<i>dl 

#xe4 or first 13...Wg4+. I believe 
chances are about equal, although at a fast 
time-control, the position is easier to play 
with Black. Il...b5 12..^e2 Here nothing 
is given by n.'B'cS, since after 12...'B'd6 
13.Wg5 there is no threat of e4-e5 fork¬ 
ing. Black quietly castles - 13...0-0, and 
obtains a superior position, with both a 
material and a positional advantage. 
12...<adS 13.0-0 We7 14.1'b2 '5^b6!? A 
useful prophylactic move. Black prevents 
the advance a2-a4, and at the same time, 
after the inevitable e3-e4 the knight will 
not be attacked. 15.e4 0-04 Arias-N.V 
Pedersen, Havana 2006. 

9...dxc4 

The move 9...0-0 also deserves the most 
serious attention, after which a large 
number of unexplored and practically in¬ 
exhaustible positions can arise. We will 
quote a few games played along these 
lines; improvements, for both sides, can 
be sought at practically every move! 
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A) lO.AgS h6 11.M4 gS 12.1.g3 
-^ed 13.e3 'ig7 14.cxdS WxdS 15.f3 
^xg3 16.hxg3 eS 17.c4#d6 18.1'c3 
draw, Moran Nuque-Moreno Carnero, 
Barcelona 1994; 

B) lO.cxdS exdS 1 l.e3 Wd7 12.1.d3 

(12.a4!?) 12...AbS 13.0-0 l.xd3 

14. 'i'xd3 Wad lS.f3 HfeS 16.1.d2 b6 
17.Ael cS IS.Ahd '$?id75^ Cherniak- 
Deuch, Odessa 1991; 

C) 10.f3 fleS By keeping the pawn at 

dS, Black does not allow his opponent to 
advance e2-e4, but in the process, accepts 
the role of defender. Sharper positions 
arise if Black takes the pawn on c4 and 
plays to hold it: 10...dxc4!? 11.e4 bS 
n.AgS h6 13.1.h4 l'd7 (...g7-g5 
would be terrible - Black has already cas¬ 
tled and the white rook is still on hi, so 
after h2-h4 the attack will be fearsome. 
Instead, he must accept the doubled 
pawns) 14.Axf6 gxf6 IS.gd Wd6 
16.1'd2 4>g7 17.ngl nh84 R. Hernan- 
dez-Kozma, Leipzig 1975. Both kings ex¬ 
perience definite discomfort, but Black 
has an extra pawn, for what it is worth. 
ll.cxdS exdS 12.e3 'SihS 13.Ad3 g6 Af¬ 
ter this passive move. White finally gets 
his king out of the centre and achieves a 
small, but long-lasting advantage. Black 
should prefer complications: 13...‘$?if4!? 
14.1.xh7+ 14.0-0 b5 14...<25f6 

15. Hbl lb8 16.c4±. 15.e4flb8 16.e5± 
Denker-Pinkus, New York 1946. 
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10.f3 

The key idea for White. He sacrifices a 
pawn, but in return, can establish con¬ 
trol over the centre. At the very least, 

10. ^a3 is illogical, since after 
10...4ie4! we reach much the same sit¬ 
uation as after 9.'B^b3, but here Black 
has an extra pawn. Then possible is: 

11. e3 bS 12.0-0-0 (the white king’s 
residence on the queenside looks rather 
ramshackle) 12...a5 13.f3 4id6 14.e4 
b4! (Black is clearly better) 15.cxb4 
axb4 16.1.xb4 l.a4 17.#d2 Axdl 
18.4>xdl #d7+ Stoltz-Nilsson, Orebro 
1953. 

10...«2d7 

Black opens a line for his queen to the 
kingside, whilst the knight transfers to 
the other flank to defend the c4 pawn. It 
is also possible to play 10...43d5 with 
the same ideas, e.g. 11.e4 '23b6 12.Aa3 
(this prevents Black castling kingside, 
but at the same time it makes it easier 
foir him to castle queenside, because 
White deprives himself of the advance 
a2-a4-a5. In addition, the black queen 
obtains a post at gS. 12...#g5 13.<4>f2 
0-0-0 14.g3 fs IS.exfS exfS 16.1,h3 
g6+ Sorroche Martin-Gual Pascual, 
Sitges 1993; 

The straightforward 10...0-0 11.e4 bS 
is also possible, after which we trans¬ 
pose into a position from the afore¬ 
mentioned game Hernandez-Kozma, 
Leipzig 1975; 

We should also consider 10...e5?!. This 
seems logical: Black is ahead in devel¬ 
opment, so opening the position 
should favour him. 

However, there is another way of look¬ 
ing at it: 
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Analysis diagram 

White has two bishops, which will be 
especially strong in an open position. 
Concrete variations show that, with best 
play on both sides, the centre stays 
closed, but White’s play on the dark 
squares is sufficient compensation for 
the pawn: 

11. e4 After ll.dxe5?! 4^d7 12.1.a3 

WgS Black’s idea is justified, e.g.: 13.e6 
fxe6 14.«d2 «h4+ 15.g3 Wfh 

16.Ah3 0-0-0+ Garcia Gonzales- 
Kurajica, Banja-Luka 1979. 11...bS 

12. d5 l,d7 13.1,a3 14.Wf2 <$3f4 

15.h4 hS 16.0-0-0 <$lig6 With a knight 
on g6 instead of b6, it is much harder 
for Black to create counterplay on the 
queenside. 17.g3= Kolev-Gual Pascual, 
St. Cugat 1993. 

11.e4 

After 11 .g3 ®f6 1 2.Ag2 e5 Black does 
open the position to his advantage. 

11.. .'th4+12.g3 

Understandably, White does not wish 
to enter an ending a pawn down: 
12.«f2 »xf2+ 13.*xf2 ^b6, al¬ 
though after 14.Af4 he probably has 
sufficient compensation for the small 
material deficit. 

12.. .'i'h5 13.Ae2 4ib6 14.0-0 f5 
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This position reminds one of the simi¬ 
lar line of Chigorin’s Defence 1 .d4 dS 
2.c4 $lic6 3.4lif3 Ag4 4.cxd5 Axf3 
5.dxc6 Axc 6 6.4ic3 e6 7.e4 Ab4 8.f3 
lfh4+ 9.g3 #h5 lO.AgZ 0-0-0 
11 .Ae3 fS, but there, Black is definitely 
worse off than here — material is only 
equal and the pawn on e6 will be lost... 
Here, however. Black has comfortable 
play and can attack the enemy centre 
without any problems. 

15.a4 a5 16.d5? 

A nervous move, immediately placing 
White in a critical situation. It was nec¬ 
essary to complete development quietly, 
e.g. 16.1.f4 W? IZ.WaZ 0-0 18.1.xc4 
^lixc4 19.#xc4 fxe4 20.fxe4 'S^dZ 
21.nfel HfZ. Black’s position is only a 
little better: mainly because he has 
managed to fix the weak pawn on a4 
and is attacking the e4 pawn (White 
much prefers not to play e4-e5, weak¬ 
ening the long diagonal and 
obstructing his own bishop). 

16...exd5 17.exf5 0-0! 

Perhaps White was imagining some 
kind of attack after 17...0-0-0 18.Ae3 
Bde8 19.f4 Wf7 20.Ad4, but Black 
quietly evacuates his king to the short 
side and turns his attention to the weak 
pawn on a4. 


18.g4 We8 19.Af4 4ixa4 
20.Hfe1 Wd? 2^Ae3 b5 22Md2 
Wd6 
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23.Ad4 

More stubborn was the move 
23.Adi!?, after which Black would 
have had a choice between the quiet re¬ 
treat 23...4icS (I think this is the stron¬ 
gest move) and the more fanciful 
23...'$^xc3!? 24.1'xc3 b4 25.1'd2 
nfe8, in both cases with good winning 
chances. 

23 ...b4 24.Ad1 ^xc3 25.1e6 
Wd7 26Ac2 27.Ac5 lf7 

28.lae1 4^d6 29.1^95 b3 

30.Ab1 c3 31.Ad3 Ab5 32.Ue7 
h6 33.1'h4 Wxe7 34.1xe7 Axd3 
35.nxf7«^xf7 

White resigned. 


Game 3 

Colle,Edgar 
Alekhine,Alexander 

Hastings 1925/26 

1.d4 ^f6 2.C4 e6 3.42f3 d5 
4.<52c3 Ab4 5.Wa4-l- ^c6 6Ae5 
Ad7 7Axd7 
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White immediately exchanges off the 
light-squared bishop and in the near fu¬ 
ture intends to try to force the exchange 
of the other bishop too. However, this 
move involves a loss of time, and, in ad¬ 
dition, White weakens his control over 
the square eS. 

7.. .1'xd7 

The move 7...'2ixd7 will be looked at 
later. 

8. e3?! 

Stronger is 8.a3 - see the later game 
Petrosian-Estrin. 

8.. .e5 

Exploiting his advantage in develop¬ 
ment, Black immediately strikes a blow 
in the centre. Also good are 8...'Siie4, as 
played by Lautier against Karpov, and 
8 ... 0 - 0 !?. 

9. a3 

Seemingly the best move - White im¬ 
mediately clarifies the position of the 
bishop on b4. The alternative is 9.dxe5, 
after which Black has a choice between 
two good continuations: 

A) 9...d4 Alekhine’s recommenda¬ 
tion. lO.aS White is in trouble after 
10.exd4 Wxd4+. 10...Axc3+ ll.bxcS 
dxe3 12.Axe3 If he accepts the piece 
sacrifice - 12.exf6?, then he could fall 


under a very strong attack: 12...exf2 + 
13.<ixf2 WrS+ 14.<4>g3 (14.*gl? 
WcS+ lS.Ae3 Wxe3#-, 14.*el WeS + 

15. *dl l^xc3 16.1a2 0-0-0+ 17.1.d2 

ld6+) 14...1^e5+ 15.4>h4 l'xf6+ 

16. AgS Wf2+ 17.g3 h6+. 12...5^g4 
13.Ad4 4igxe5 14.f4 4ixd4 lS.Wxd7+ 
^xd7 16.0-0-0 {hc6 17.cxd4 lad8«^ 
Spielmann-Eine, Zandvoort 1936; 

B) Apparently even stronger is 
Grtinfeld’s move 9...4iie4, e.g.: 
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Analysis diagram 


Bl) 10.1^02 d4! 11.a3 4?c5! This 
continuation is stronger than the piece 
sacrifice suggested a long time ago by 
the Kiev candidate master Efim Lazarev: 
1 l...dxc3 12.axb4 4ixb4. In Lipnitsky’s 
opinion, after 13.'B'’xe4 0-0-0 14.Ae2 
cxb2 lS.l.xb2 'i'd2+ 16.*fl fcb2 

17.Bbl 'B'’c 3 Black has a lasting initia¬ 
tive at no material cost. However, if we 
continue the variation a little: 18.Ag4+ 
<ib8 19.1.f3 c6 20.g3 ld2 21.4>g2±, 
Black’s initiative has come to nothing, 
he has a clumsy knight and the white 
bishop will become even more power¬ 
ful if Black chooses to advance his 
queenside pawns. 12.exd4 4ixd4 
13.#bl Axc 3+ 14.bxc3 4iidb3 + ; 

B2) 10.a3 (hxc3 11.#02 (ha.l + 
12.Ad2 Axd2+ 13.Wxd2 d4 Also good 
is 13...$^xe5 14.cxdS 0-0-0 15.1xa2 
l^xdS 16.Wxd5 IxdST. 14.1xa2 
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0-0-0 15.1.e2 d3 16.1.dl 4^X65 + 
Computer game ‘Glaurung-CCTl0’- 
‘LearningLemming ’, Internet 2008. 

9.. .exd4! 

Black is willing to exchange bishop for 
knight, but only in this precise form. 
Weaker is 9...Axc3+ 10.bxc3 0-0 

11. flbl Black is better after ll.cxdS?! 

f^^xdS 12.Ad2 HfeS 13.1.e2 ladST 
14.0-0? 4ixd4!; White has blundered a 
pawn and immediately resigned out of 
disappointment, Maleki-Petkov, France 
2007/08. 12.1.e2 One has the 

impression that White could simply take 
the pawn with 12.nxb7l? and obtain the 
advantage. 12...exd4 13.cxd4 WfS 

14.axb7 4^64 15.f3 (hcZ 16.fcc6 #c2 
17.0-0 4ixe2+ 18.<ihl l'd3 19.ael 
4^xcl? 19...1'c3 20.flfl l'd3=. 
20.1xcl 20.'ifxc7! If8 21.1xcl HacS 
22.WaS Hxc4 23.Hel±. 20...fca3 
21.cxd5 Wxe3«^ Malk-Keres, Tartu 1935. 

10.axb4 

It is unfavourable for White to open the 
e-file: 10.exd4?! M.xc3+ ll.bxc3 0-0 

12. Ae2 nae8 13.Ae3 dxc4 14.Wxc4 
^idS +, and Black wins at least a pawn. 

10.. .dxc3 11.bxc3 



‘White’s development is far from com¬ 
plete, and after the exchange of the c4 


pawn for the pawn on dS, the square d3 
will become very weak. The bishop pair 
is not sufficient compensation here, 
since Black can always force the ex¬ 
change of one of them. Black’s game is 
preferable, and this is the consequence 
of the move 8.e3’ - Alekhine. 

11.. .0.012.Ae2 

As the following game shows. White 
cannot stabilise the position in the cen¬ 
tre: 12.c5 4ie4 \3.Wc2 %4 14.1.b2 
aS IS.bS iheS 16.1dl Had8 17.1.a3 
nfe8+ Skatchkov-Kosyrev, Sochi 1998. 

12.. .dxc4 13.0-0 

Alekhine criticises this move and rec¬ 
ommends instead 13.Axc4 or 13.#b5, 
although he assesses the resulting posi¬ 
tions as in favour of Black. ‘White at 
least retains material equality, whereas 
now Black defends the extra pawn with 
a wonderful position’ - Alekhine. 

Here is how the game might develop: 
li.WhS a6 14.Wxc4 -^^eS IS.WdT 
We6 16.0-0 nfd8T; 13.1.xc4 %4 
14.Afl 4ie4! lS.#c2 HfdST In both 
cases, there is no doubt as to Black’s ad¬ 
vantage. 

13.. .a614.1fc2 

White cannot go in for complications 
on the queenside: 14.b5 f^lieS! (but not 

14...axb5? 15.Wxa8 Ixa8 16.nxa8+ 
4ie8 17.Hdl±) 15.bxa6 Wxa4 

16.nxa4 Hxab 17.nxa6 bxa6T. 

14.. .«e615.Af3 

If lS.f3, to bring the dark-squared 
bishop to life, then 15...‘S?ie5 16.e4 
Wh6+ 17.*hl Hfd8 18.Ag5 4id3T. 

15.. .nfe8 16.g3 SadS 17.Ag2 
ad318.aa3 
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18.. .h5 

Having obtained the advantage in the 
centre, Alekhine begins a kingside 
storm. Maybe it was even stronger to 
play 18...4ie4!, so as to transfer the 
knight via d6 to bS, and win the pawn 
on c3. 

19.Ie1 

White patiently awaits his fate. What can 
he do? The counterplay on the queenside 
is clearly too late: 19.Wbl h4 20.bS h3 
21.Ml axbS llMxbS IbST. 

19.. .h4 20.e4 h3 21.Ah1 WS! 

Alekhine conducts the game in inspired 
fashion. However, the heartless com¬ 
puter considers that it was time to sim¬ 
ply harvest some material with 

21.. .4.eS llMel Wgd 23.1'xg4 
'$2fxg4 24.Af4 4if3+ 25.Axf3 nxf3 
26.ne2 nd3 etc. 

22.f3 

White has to weaken his kingside further, 
since after ll.Wel there follows 

22.. .Hxe4! (this is significantly stronger 
than 22...^xe4? 23.ft!, and the fight 
continues) 23.Axe4 Med, and White’s 
position collapses: the c3-pawn is hang¬ 
ing, and on 24.Ab2 there follows 

24.. .nd2, whilst the knight cannot be 
taken - 24.Wxe4? Wxe4 25.nxe4 Hd 1 +. 
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22...1'b5 

‘Fully adequate was 22...nxf3 23.Axf3 
'B'xf3, after which Black wins the e4 
pawn, and then the game. But my aes¬ 
thetic feeling would not let me relieve 
the opponent of such a dreadful bishop’ 
-Alekhine. 

23.1'f2 led8 24.1'c5 'IxcSd- 
25.bxc5 4td7 26.Ae3 4^b4 

27.Ad4 «2c2 28.naa1 ^hxa^ 
29.lxa1 <53xc5 

White resigned. 

Game 4 

Karpov,Anatoly 
Lautier,Joel 

Baden-Baden 1992 

1.d4 d5 2.c4 e6 3.42c3 Ab4 
4.«2f3 5.«a4+ ^c6 6.^e5 

Ad7 7.«2xd7»xd7 8.e3 
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8...«^e4 

I would remind you that Alekhine 
played 8...e5! against Colie, and this 
seems to be the most energetic plan in 
this position. 

Often, the routine 8...0-0 is played 
here, but in this case, in my opinion. 
White can legitimately count on an ad¬ 
vantage, e.g.: 9.a3 Also good is 9.Ad2 
a6 lO.cxdS exdS ll.AdS Ife8 12.0-0 

I. d6 13.h3 lads 14.lad We6 15.a3 

4ie7 1 eMcl c6 17.^a4 18.Aa5± 

Novak-Freise, Germany Bundesliga B 
1995/96. 9...1,e7 lO.cxdS exdS 

II. l,e2 a6 12.1,f3 bS 13.Wc2 ■S^aS 
14.0-0 4ic4 15.b3 eib6 16.a4 b4 
I7.(hel aS 18.<af4 Iac8 19.1,b2 c6 
20.Sad ± Bartel-Berescu, Dresden 
2007. 

9.1'c2 4ixc3 

With a delay of one move, the break 

9.. .e5 is now not so effective: lO.cxdS 

WxdS ll.Ad3 <2^d6 12.0-0 Axc3 

13.bxc3 e4 14.1.e2 4^a5 lS.l^a4+ c6 

16. f3± Dubinin-Averbakh, Moscow 
1944; 

Interesting is 9...0-0 10.Ad3 fS, 
strengthening the knight on e4. Then 
possible is: 11.0-0 Axc3 12.bxc3 4^a5 
13.cxd5 exdS 14.Aa3!? White wants to 
exchange his dark-squared bishop; little 
is promised by 14.c4 ^xc4: 15.Axc4 
dxc4 16.'ifxc44 Sf7 17.Sbl b6 18.a4 
aS 19.f3 'Sidh 20.WdS SeS?^ Sorkin- 
Lastin, Internet 2010. 14...4id6 

14.. .Bf7 lS.f3 4id6 16.Axd6 cxd6 

17. e4±. 15.Axd6 cxd6 16.g4!? - a 
sharp position arises, in which White 
retains the initiative. 

10.bxc3 Ae7 11.cxd5 exdS 
12.Ad3h6 


Black does not have full equality after 

12...g6 13.0-0 0-0 14.e4 dxe4 

1 S.Axe4± Sarsa-Massinen, Finland 1991. 



13.l'a4 

As we know. Black’s plan is to establish a 
blockade on the light squares - for ex¬ 
ample, to transfer a knight to c4 and 
play ...b7-b5. White in his turn should 
activate his dark-squared bishop, and to 
do this, he needs to play either c3-c4 or 
e3-e4. Karpov chooses the first plan, 
possibly because after the exchange of 
the c3 pawn for that on dS, White re¬ 
tains a solid pawn chain from d4 to h2. 
However, a more dynamic plan, with 
13.0-0 followed by e3-e4, deserved at¬ 
tention. For example: 

A) 13...4ia5 14.AfS!? The queen on 
d7 is very comfortable, so it makes 
sense to drive it away. If it goes to d6, 
then later it could come under attack 
from the dark-squared bishop, for ex¬ 
ample after a4 and Aa3 or g3 and Af4, 
whilst on c6, it obstructs the path of the 
pawn on c7, since it is useful for Black 
to play ...c7-cS, so as to clarify the situ¬ 
ation in the centre. 14...#c6 15.e4±; 

B) 13...0-0 14.Ah7+ Rybka for some 
reason likes this intermediate check, 
but I am not convinced that it is so use¬ 
ful for White. Possibly it was better to 
start with AfS at once. 14...'i’h8 
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IS.AfS Wd6 16.e4 dxe4 17.g3!? The 

pawn structure is reminiscent of a pop¬ 
ular tabiya of the Russian Defence, but 
here White has the advantage of the 
bishop pair, and it will be far from sim¬ 
ple for Black to block his opponent’s 
central pawns. 17...Ag5 Or 17...'SiiaS 
18.1.f4 Wfh 19.1.xe4 l.d6 20.1.e3 c6 
21 .c4±. 1 S.AxgS hxgS 19..^xe4±. 

13...a614.flb1 aa7! 

Not 14...bS? because of 15.AxbS, whilst 
after the ‘simple’ 14...flb8, White ob¬ 
tains the advantage by means of lS.c4! 
(after 15.0-0 bS the pawn on a6 cannot 
be taken: 16.Wxa6 Bb6 17.Wa8+ BbS 
with a perpetual attack on the queen) 

15...dxc4 16.Wxc4±. 

15.c4 b5! 
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The ‘soul’ of Black’s idea: this temporary 
pawn sacrifice allows Black to save the dS 
pawn from exchange, and thus to pre¬ 
serve the semi-closed character of the po¬ 
sition, in which the white bishops will 
find it difficult to show their full scope. 
White has a stable advantage after 

15.. .dxc4 16.Wxc4±. 

16.cxb5 axb517.Wxb5 0-0 

Taking the pawn at once is bad: 

17.. .flxa2 18.1.d2 0-0 19.Bel. 

18.±c2 


White frees up a retreat for his queen. 
However, the queen sacrifice also de¬ 
served attention: 18.a4!? BbS 
19.1'xb8+ ^xbS 20.axb8+ J.d8 
(20...1.f8? 21.1.a3-l—) 21.0-0 g6 
(clearly. White’s passed pawn cannot be 
taken: 21...nxa4? 22.Ab5) 22.Aa3 
'4’g7 23.Ac5±. Here White is certainly 
not going to lose, although Black prob¬ 
ably has sufficient defensive resources. 

18.. .axa2 ig-Wda g6 20.Ad2 

White has protected the e4-square 
against the enemy knight’s invasion, but 
in doing so, has given his opponent an 
unexpected tactical resource. 

20.. .aa3?! 

Black misses his chance. After 20...Wg4 
21.0-0 (21.g3 Wf3) 21...Wf5! 22.e4 
(22.Wxf5 gxfS 23.nbcl Aa3) 

22.. .Wxe4 23.Wxe4 dxe4 24.Axe4 
nxd2 25 .Axc6 Bxdd he would have a 
healthy extra pawn, although the oppo¬ 
site-coloured bishops would of course 
give White reasonable drawing 
chances. 

2^Me2 

White underestimates his opponent’s 
dynamic chances. It was better to settle 
for the exchange of one of his bishops 
and head for an equal position after 

21.1. b3 4^aS 22.1.xa5 BxaS 23.0-0. 
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21.. .1'e6! 

Now White cannot castle because of the 
threat against d4, so his king is trapped 
in the centre. 

22. h3 h5 

This allows White to stir up complica¬ 
tions on the kingside, thanks to which 
the idle rook on hi becomes an active 
and useful piece. Worth consideration 
was 22...Hfa8, when White cannot force 
the exchange of queens: 23.Wg4 fS! 
24.We2 Af6 with the initiative to Black. 

23. g4 la2 24.Ac3 

The bishops cover all the entry squares 
on the queenside. Black’s activity in this 
sector gradually dwindles to nothing. 

24.. .1b8 25.Hxb8+ «^xb8 

26.1'd3?! 

After this inaccuracy, White could again 
find himself on the verge of difficulties. 
Karpov obviously rejected the natural 

26. gxh5 because of the pin lG...WcG 

27. *d2 l.b4 28.'ifd3 Ha3. White must 
part with his queen, but after 29.Axb4 
nxd3+ 30.Axd3 Wa4 31.Ac3 chances 
are balanced. Rook and two bishops is 
sufficient material equivalent for queen 
and knight, and the white king feels 
perfectly safe behind the barricades 
formed by its pawns and bishops. 
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26.. .hxg4 

Noticeably stronger was 26...na3!, and 
White cannot transpose back into the 
previous variation, since after 27.gxh5 
(27.1^b5 Hxc3 28.1fxb8+ <4>g7 with a 
strong initiative to Black, since the 
king on el is very weak) there is 
27...'21ic6! with the threat of ...nxc3 
and ...Ab4. He would have to give up 
the bishop on c3 for the b8 knight, al¬ 
though this is far from being an equal 
exchange. 

27.Ab3! Ia3 28Ab2 

Two accurate intermediate moves and 
the enemy rook has to retreat to its own 
half of the board. 

28.. .1a5 29.hxg4 l'xg4 

Black has won a pawn, but his pieces 
have lost coordination (the knight on 
b8 presents an especially sad appear¬ 
ance) . 

30.Ac3 
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30...1'g2? 

This move transfers the initiative to 
White. Black could keep the advantage 
by using the tactical motif with which 
we are already familiar: 30...na3 
31.1'b5 -ad7 32.'ifxd5 l^fSI. So as not 
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to lose a piece (both 33...Wxd5 and 
33...Wbl+ are threatened), White 
must play 33.4'd2 #xf2+ 34.4>d3 
Ad6 3S.Bbl. White has definite com¬ 
pensation for the pawn, but it is not suf¬ 
ficient for equality. 

la3 32.1'b5 ^67 

33.Axd5 l'g4 34.Ab2 Ia6 
35.f3?! 
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of course, the rook cannot be taken - 
35.Wxa6? Ab4+, but White can force 
the exchange of queens by 3S.We2 
Ab4+ 36.4>dl with clearly the better 
chances in the endgame. With queens 
on, however. Black’s chances are at the 
very least not worse, because the 
white king is very vulnerable in the 
centre. 

35.. .1'g2 

More accurate is 3S...Wg3+ 36.4>dl 
Ib6 37.We2 Wdb^. 

36.1'e2 l'g3+ 37.*d1 Ib6 
38.f4 

An inaccuracy. Stronger was 38.Ac3 
^{6 39.Aa2. It is easy to imagine that 
both players were now in time-trou¬ 
ble. 

38.. .4^f6 39.Af3 l'h3 40.lh1 

Wee? 

Black makes the last mistake. After 
40...#f5!, threatening a check on bl, 
the advantage would be on his side. 

41 .d5! 

White opens the long diagonal with 
tempo and begins to create threats 
against the enemy king. 

41.. .1'd742.Wc2 Ib4 43.Ac3 
Ib8 44.*e2 42h745.*f2 Af6 


46.1xh7! Axc3 47.Wxg6+! 

Two nice blows allow White to take 
play into an endgame with an extra 
pawn, which Karpov conducts to vic¬ 
tory with good technique. 

47...fxg6 48.1xd7 Ib2+ 49.*g3 
Ad2 50.e4 lb8 51.1xc7 lf8 
52.f5 gxfS 53.e5 Ael + 54.*h3 
ld8 55.d6 Ab4 56.Ad5+ *h8 


57.1c6 

*g7 

58.<ig3 

*g6 

59.4'f4 

Ad2+ 

60.*f3 

Ab4 

61.*e3 

*g5 

62.*d4 

Ih8 

63.Ag2 

<4'f4 

64.1c4 

Ib8 


65.Ac6 *g5 66.Hxb4 Ixb4+ 
67.*c5 lb8 68.d7 

Black resigned. 

Game 5 

Petrosian, Tigran 
Estrin,Yakov 

Moscow 1956 

1.c4 e6 2.4^f3 ^f6 3.d4 d5 
4.4^c3 Ab4 5.’ta4+ 4ic6 6.4ie5 
Ad7 7.4ixd7l'xd7 8.a3 

This move was recommended by 
Alekhine. Black probably now has to ex¬ 
change off his other bishop as well, and 
so White obtains the ‘whole’ bishop 
pair, i.e. two bishops against two 
knights, as well as protecting the 
d4-pawn. But all this treasure is pur- 
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chased only at the cost of yet another 
tempo, after which Black’s advantage in 
development becomes substantial. 
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8...Axc3+ 

‘He who would dig a pit for others 
must be careful not to fall into it him¬ 
self’ — 8...‘2lixd4? 9.axb4 Wxa4 

10.Sxa4, and White realised his extra 
piece, Dubreuil-Leconte, Cannes 2007. 
This trap was pointed out long ago by 
Lipnitsky. 

The bishop retreat 8...Ae7 is not in the 
spirit of the position, because Black’s 
task is to be first to start an attack, ex¬ 
ploiting his advantage in development. 
More than half a century’s practice has 
shown that White can count on an ad¬ 
vantage here, e.g.: 9.e3 0-0 lO.cxdS 
exdS ll.Ae2±, and by transposition, 
we have reached a position favourable 
for White, from the game Bartel- 
Berescu, Dresden 2007, considered in 
the note to Black’s 8 th move in the 
game Karpov-Lautier. 

9.bxc3 4ie4 

Trying to harass the opponent at once, 
but Black has other interesting possibil¬ 
ities: 

A) 9...0-0 This seemingly rather tame 
move is in fact the prelude to an inter¬ 
esting gambit. 10.e3 a6 Of course. 


Black is not obliged to sacrifice any¬ 
thing. Possible, for example, is 10...e5?^ 
- see the variation 9...e5 10.e3 0-0. 
Black also successfully solved his ope¬ 
ning problems in the following game: 

10.. .nfe8 ll.cxdS exdS 12.Ad3 a6 
13.0-0 bS 14.1^02 ^aS 1 S.f3 c5?^ C.K. 
Pedersen-Ovetchkin, Alushta 2004. In 
my view. White should refrain from the 
exchange on dS, and then he can pre¬ 
tend to an advantage. 

11.. ^e2 The move ll.Hbl does not 
prevent Black implementing his idea: 
1 l...bS!? 12.cxb5 axbS H.l'xbS Ifb8 
14.'ifd3 Ixbl IS.Wxbl lb8 16.Wc2 
4ia5 17.J.d3 cS IS.dxcS Wc6 19.0-0 
WxcS= Zarkua-Gelashvili, Adana 
2006. 
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1 l...b5!? This interesting pawn sacrifice 
was first seen in the game Tolush- 
Sokolsky, Leningrad 1938. Black wants 
to exploit his lead in development, to 
create pressure on the a- and b-files, 
and ideally, to blockade the white 
queenside on the light squares. One 
may say that this line is a ‘distant 
cousin’ of the Benko Gambit. 

IZ.cxbS axbS 13.Wxb5 lfb8 14.Wd3 
15.0-0 Wc6 

‘Black’s pressure grows and White’s 
queenside is hamstrung. His dark- 
squared bishop plays an especially poor 
role, being completely blocked in’ - 
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Lipnitsky. However, things are not all so 
simple. White has a solid pawn struc¬ 
ture, no clear weaknesses, and the bish¬ 
ops may one day emerge from their 
slumbers - not to mention his extra 
pawn! 

16. #c2 

The move 16.f3!? deserves consider¬ 
ation. White agrees to return the pawn 
on a3, but it is very important for him 
to try to achieve the advance e3-e4 and 
activate his bishops: 16...nb3 1 7.^d2 
<5hc4 IS.Ael naxa3 19.nxa3 4ixa3 
20.Adi Hbl 21.Ad2 Wb7?^ Schone- 
Feick, Germany Oberliga 1993/94. 

16.. .1b3 

‘Black rushes. The desire to speed up 
the pace of events leads to his missing a 
beautiful tactical blow for White. He 
should have continued 16...4ie4 

17. Ad3 Wxc3’. But here instead of 
Lipnitsky’s 18.Axe4 much stronger is 

18. Ba2! Wxc2 19.nxc2, and only 
White can have any chance of winning. 
In reality, Sokolsky’s move is far from 
bad. 

17x4 

This is the tactical resource missed by 
Black. But is it so terrible for him? 

17.. .dxc4 1 S.AfJ <S2d5 19.e4 
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Analysis diagram 


In the middle of the last century, this 
position would unanimously have been 


assessed as good for White, but things 
are not so clear. Let us continue the 
analysis a little: 

19.. .?2c3! 

The rook and knight set-up, defending 
the c4 pawn, looks very unstable, but 
breaking it down is not so simple! 
20.Ae3 Wd7 21.afcl <S2b5 
This is where the black knight was aim¬ 
ing. He attacks two pawns, on a3 and 
e4. 

22.d5 

After 22.adl c3 23.e5 c6 24.a4 4ia3 
Black’s pawns start to roll. 

22.. .exd5 23.exd5 4id6«=i 

The white bishops are tamed and the 
power of the passed c4 pawn should 
not be underestimated. 

B) 9...e5 

A recommendation of grandmaster 
Ludek Bachman. ‘The exchange of the 
black bishop for the white knight at c3 
has led to a strengthening of the white 
pawn centre. In what follows. White 
will try to set his pawn centre in motion 
and open lines for his bishops. After the 
black pawn at dS loses the support of its 
neighbour, it is extremely doubtful that 
Black will be able to restrain the enemy 
centre and establish a blockade’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

10x3 0-0 
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Analysis diagram 
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ll.J.e2!? 

It is important to hurry with the evacu¬ 
ation of the king from the centre; 
weaker is ll.Hbl BfeS 12.Ae2 exd4 
13.cxd4l'f5 14.1xb7 <ae4 IS.fS 4^c3 
16.'txc6l'c2 17.0-0 <S2xe2+ IS.'ihl 
'B^d3?^ Malk-Keres, Tartu 1935 (also 
quoted in the previous game). 

Black is also fine after 11 .Ad3 HfeS 
12.0-0 e4 13.Ac2 dxc4 Id.fccd <25a5 
15.'®b4 #d5! with a blockade on the 
light squares (Dvoretsky). 

11.. .1fe8 12.1.b2 

Preventing the possibility of a double 
capture on d4, in the event of castling. 

12.. .dxc4 13.'B'xc4<S2a5 14.#b4± 

Back to the game. 
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10.l'c2 

A solid move, but a little slow, and in 
addition. Black’s hands are now freed 
for the standard manoeuvre ...'$lic6-a5 
followed by the occupation of c4 and 
the advance ...c7-c5. Probably White 
can permit himself more direct play: 
10.f3!??2d6 10...<axc3?! Il.'tc2 dxc4 
12.Wxc3 l'xd4 13.1.b2 - the two 
bishops in an open position are clearly 
stronger than the knight and three 
pawns. 11.c5 4ic4 12.e4'526a5 13.'&c2 
0-0 14.J.d3 h6 (Olsen-Lund, Klaksvik 
2008) 15.0-0 
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Analysis diagram 


Of course. Black has quite a solid posi¬ 
tion, with eternal control over the 
square c4, and after ...b7-b6 and an ex¬ 
change on b6, he will be able to open 
one of the files on the queenside (it is 
not immediately obvious whether the 
a- or c-file is better) for pressure on the 
queenside. Even so, he has two knights 
both aiming for one square and the ‘re¬ 
serve’ knight on a5 is not very well 
placed. White has the two bishops and a 
solid pawn structure, and can develop 
pressure on the kingside. I would prefer 
White, although, of course, this is a 
subjective assessment. Only practice can 
show whose chances are preferable. 

10...4^a5 

Black immediately tries to seize con¬ 
trol of the c4-square. This typical 
knight jump could also have been 
postponed a little: 10...0-0 1 l.e3 <52a5 
12.Ad3 fS 13.cxd5 exdS 14.a4 c5 

15.. ^a3 Hf6 16..fi.xc5 4ixc5 17.dxc5 
HcS 18.0-0 HxcS?^ I.Sokolov-Milov, 
Istanbul 2000. 

Less successful is the attempt to estab¬ 
lish pawn control of the centre with 

10.. .f5, on account of 1 1 .f3 4lid6 1 2.c5 
4ic4 13.e4 fxe4 (13...b6!?) 14..fi.xc4 
dxc4 15.#xe4 0-0 16.0-0 b6 17.Hel 
HaeS 18.a4± Izsak-Berescu, Hungary 
2007/08. 
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11.cxd5 exd5 12.f3 -S^dS 13.e4 

0-0 

In a recent game, Black decided to ex¬ 
change off one of the enemy bishops, but 
in doing so, he presented White with a 
mobile pawn centre In my opinion. 
White was the beneficiary of this opera¬ 
tion: I3...dxe4 I4.fxe4 We6 IS.AdS 
4^b3 I6.IbI <53xcl IJMxcl f6 I8.0-0± 
Izsak-Shengelia, Hungary 2010. 

14.Ad3 f5 15.e5 '52dc4 



I have to admit that at this moment, I 
checked the database again - is it really 
Petrosian playing White? If one believes 
the stereotypes, then from ‘Iron Tigran’ 
one would expect a slow build-up of 
pressure: f4, 0-0, i'hl, Hgl... But no, 
Tigran Vartanovich could play in differ¬ 
ent styles! 

16...fxg4 17.Axh7-l- *h8 18.f4 
g5?! 

The master and theoretician Yakov 
Estrin, a future world correspondence 
champion, also demonstrates his fiery 
temperament! But there was no need at 
all to expose the king like this; prefera¬ 
ble is 18...4ib3 19.Wxb3 'i'xh? 

20.1gl WfS ll.Wdli. 


19.Ad3gxf4 20.Ig1?! 

White would create very dangerous 
threats after 20.'®f2!±. 

20...^c6?! 

Black should immediately send his 
queen over to the help of his king: 
20...%7 21.'&f2 Wg5! 22.h4 WhS 
23.Axf4nf7?^. 

21. W2?! 

With a one-move delay, this move is 
nothing like so effective; probably. 
White underestimated his opponent’s 
idea. Much stronger was 21.Axc4 dxc4 
22.#g6 Hg8 23.'&f64 Wg7 24.1.xf4, 
and Black must accept a difficult end¬ 
game after 24...#xf6 25.exf6 BafB 

26.nfl If7. 
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21 ...4i4xe5! 22.dxe5 iSlixeS 


By sacrificing a piece. Black has greatly 
sharpened the position. He has 
strengthened the pawn on g4, thereby 
somewhat safeguarding his king, and 
has destroyed the escape path of his op¬ 
posite number. Now both kings are in 
danger! 

23.Ac2? 

Rybka recommends 23.Wh44 i'gB 
24.<4'fl HaeB and here it wants to throw 
fat into the fire with 25.c4!?. Frankly 
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speaking, I am not able to give an assess¬ 
ment of these crazy complications, but 
the one thing which is clear is that White 
should have played this way, at least on his 
23 rd and 24 th moves. Petrosian plays a 
more human move (and in those days, 
there was no other sort!) - he moves the 
bishop from under attack, but this deci¬ 
sion proves very misguided. 

23.. .4^f3+ 24.*d1 laeS? 

He should have simply taken the rook, 
then freed the g4-square for his queen 
and gone over to the attack: 24...4ixg 1! 

25. Wxgl (25.1.xf4 42f3) 25...g3! 

26. <4'd2 Wg4 - White can hardly hope 
to save himself here, given his cata¬ 
strophic lack of development. 

25. nh1 

A belated acknowledgement that 
White’s 20th move was mistaken, and 
the rook is better on h 1. 

25.. .He5 

25.. .<4'g8!? deserves consideration, get¬ 
ting the king in advance off the h-file 
and the long diagonal, which the 
bishop on c 1 dreams of reaching. 

26 . ab 1 

Obviously, after 26.h3 Black intended 

26.. .nh5, neutralising the x-ray of the 
rookathl. 
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26.. .b6? 

Incomprehensible dawdling - who can 
worry about the fate of the b7 pawn, in 
such a sharp position? After 26...d4! 

27.cxd4 Hfe8! Black goes over to a de¬ 
cisive assault. 

27. nb4! d4 

On the previous move, this advance was 
virtually winning, but now White has 
the advantage. 

28. flxd4! 

One can talk about how exchange sacri¬ 
fices were a favourite weapon of Tigran 
Petrosian, but in this case, there is no 
choice — after 28.cxd4 c5 29.nb3 
fcddA 30.'txd4 4ixd4 3\Ah2 HhS 
White would face a fight for a draw. 

28.. .<$2xd4 29.cxd4 
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29...1'd5? 

After 29...<4'g8 30.Ad2 Black has a po¬ 
sition which looks unpleasant to a hu¬ 
man player, but which it is possible to 
play. After the text, however. White is 
able to achieve a decisive advantage 
immediately. 

30.ag1c5 31.Axf4 

Black resigned. After 31...nh5 
32.Ae54 he is mated in three moves. A 
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sharp game, which still to this day re¬ 
tains definite theoretical significance. 
The fact is that in the Ragozin Variation, 
it is not easy for Black to avoid the vari¬ 
ation 5.#a4-t- 4i)c6 6.4i)e5 Ad7 

7.4iixd7 #xd7 8.a3. After 8...Axc3-l- 
9.bxc3 4i)e4 10.®c2, as played by 
Petrosian, or 10.f3!?, White, to my 
mind, can count on an advantage. Black 
also has problems after 9...e5 10.e3. 
Probably more attention should be 
given to Sokolsky’s gambit suggestion 
9...0-0 10.e3a6 1 l.J.e2b5!?. 

Game 6 

Bartel,Mateusz 

Laznicka, V iktor 

Polanica Zdroj 2007 

1.d4 «2f6 2.C4 e6 3.^f3 d5 

4.42C3 Ab4 5.Wa4+ 42c6 6.«2e5 

Id7 7.42xd7<$2xd7 
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A good alternative to capturing with the 
queen. Black transfers his knight to the 
queenside with tempo (exploiting the 
position of the enemy queen on a4) and 
starts a battle in that sector of the board. 

8.e3 

The pawns on c4 and d4 need defend¬ 
ing and White defends them both with 
one move. One of the plusses of the 
move 7...42xd7 is that White cannot 
now methodically set about killing off 


the other black bishop: 8.a3?! 42b6 
9.'&dl Axc 34 10.bxc3 42xc4 11.e4 
0-0 12.Axc4 dxc4 13.0-0, Rosko- 

B.Furman, Nachod 2009, 13...42a5 
14.1bl 42b3 15.1.f4b5T. 

Lipnitsky promised White an advantage 
after S.cxdS ^b6 9.Wb5, but things are 
not so one-sided. 
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Analysis diagram 


Black has several possibilities, all of 
which require further study: 

A) 9...a6 lO.WdS WxdS Black tries to 
extract the maximum out of his lead in 
development: he brings his queen out 
and prepares queenside castling, in order 
to strengthen the pressure on the d-file. 

11. a3 WaS Perfectly possible, though 
much less ambitious, is ll...Axc34 

12. bxc3 fS. IZ.Ibl 0-0-0 13.e3 The 
bishop cannot be taken: after 13.axb4? 
42xb4 14.Wdl Bxd4! White’s position 
collapses. 13...Axc3+ 14.'S'xc3?! White 
must strengthen the central square d4, 
without fearing the sacrifice of a pawn: 
14.bxc3 eS 15.Ad2 Wxa3 16.Ae2=. 
14...Wd5 Naturally, Black refrains from 
the queen exchange and tries to prevent 
his opponent from completing his devel¬ 
opment, for which purpose he attacks the 
pawn on g2. 15.f4? An unfortunate at¬ 
tempt to prevent ...e6-e5. lS...gS! 
16.fxg5 e5+ (Granero Roca-Halkias, 
Benidorm 2009) The white monarch 
faces tough times. 
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B) 9...'S^xd5 A possible move, al¬ 
though the logic of the manoeuvre of 
the knight via f6-d7-b6xd5 is not easy 
to understand. 10.J.d2 0-0 11.e3 a6 
12.Wd3 We7 13..&e2 White has got 
what he wanted: he has two bishops 
and a firm position in the centre. First, 
he must complete his development, and 
then he can think about an attack in the 
centre or on the queenside. 13...Sfd8 
14.0-0 eS 15.4^xd5! IxdS 16.1.f3 
Idd8 17.1.XC6 17.1.xb4 Wxh4 18.a3 
Wh6 19.d5 4ie7^. 17...bxc6 18..ixb4 
Wxb4 19.1'c3 aab8 It was better to go 
into a rook ending — 19...'B'xc3 
20.bxc3 BabS, although here too, after 
for example 21. Bab 1 f6 2 2 .g4 White is 
slightly better. 20.dxeS Wxb2 21.Wxc6 
WxeS 22.Wxa6± fAmi-Koneru, Wijk 
aan Zee 2008. His piece activity is only 
partial compensation for the lost pawn, 
and Black faces a fight for a draw; 

C) 9...exd5 A solid move, the idea of 
which is to regroup his pieces along 
Carlsbad lines - bring the bishop to d6, 
pointing at h2, play the knight to e7 and 
play ...c7-c6 if necessary. 10.e3 White 
should not hurry to get his bishop out¬ 
side the pawn chain: 10.Aff?! 0-0 11 .e3 
gS! 12.Ag3 fS, and Black, exploiting his 
lead in development, firmly seizes the 
initiative. 10...0-0 ll.l.e2 l.d6 12.0-0 
4ie713.a4!?a5 14.1'b3 
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Analysis diagram 


14.. .41c6 A deep approach; White has 
weakened the square b4 and now Black 
returns the knight to c6. 15.Af3 

15. <$2b5!? I.e7 16.1.d2 4ib4?^. 

15.. .41b4 16.e4 A timely decision, else 

after ...f7-f5 Black could play to set up a 
bind. 16...dxe4 17.'22xe4 V. 

Filippov-Zviagintsev, Elista 1997. The 
black knights have excellent outposts on 
b4 and dS and are hardly any weaker 
than the enemy bishops. 

8.. .41b6 

8.. .dxc4 9.Axc 4 4ib6 leads to a trans¬ 
position of moves. 

S.’i'bS dxc4 10.J.XC4 $jxc 4 
11.'»xc4 

White has been deprived of the advan¬ 
tage of the two bishops and the position 
has simplified. Black should not have 
great problems maintaining equality. 

11.. .Wd5 

It was also possible to continue with the 
queens on, but the exchange on dS 
should be offered soon or not at all. It is 
not clear why White should have any 
advantage: his bishop is restricted by its 
own pawns, and if he plays e3-e4, then 
Black can fasten onto the d4 pawn: 

11.. .0-0 12.0-0 Be8 (12...1.XC3 

13.bxc3 WdS 14.1'e2 4ia5 15.Aa3 
Bfc8 Ib.Babl fS 17.Bb5 l'c4 18.Wb2 
b6<^ Letelier-Wexler, Mar del Plata 
1953) 1 3.Ad2 Wh4 14.h3 a6 15.1'b3 
aab8 16.Wc2 Bbd8 17.Badl l.f8^ 
Bannink-Kupreichik, Oberwart 2001. 

12.l'xd5l.xc3+ 

Black has also played 12...exd5 13. ±d2 
Axc3 14.Axc 3 <4'd7 15.<4'e2 Bae8 

16. *d3 Be6 17.Bael Bhe8 18.Be2 fS 
19.Bhel 4ie7 20.f3 4ig6 21.i.d2 Ba6 
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22.Ab4 Hb6 (Black does not risk play¬ 
ing his rook into the prepared trap, 
although he could have tried this: 

22...Hxa2 23.Aa3 le6 24.'i>c3 Hbb 
25.e4 dxe4 26.fxe4 4if4!? with great 
complications) 23.Ac3 Mbe6^ Olsen- 
Sjodahl, Copenhagen 1995. 

13.bxc3 exdS 



A 

A A 

A AAA 

1 A ^ M 

We have a typical Ragozin endgame. If 
White dithers, Black will establish a 
light-square blockade and the advan¬ 
tage of a good knight against a bad 
bishop. But objectively, the bishop on 
cl is not so bad; it can come out to a3, 
and, the main thing. White has the re¬ 
source f2-f3 and e3-e4. So in the subse¬ 
quent struggle, the chances are about 
equal. 

14.f3 

The following game shows that White 
is not recommended to take his king 
out of the centre: 14.Hbl b6 15.0-0 
'2lia5 16.f3 f5 17.e4 fxe4 18.fxe4 dxe4 
19.Ag5 HfS 20.1fel 'i>d7 21.Hxe4 
BaeST El Gindy-Safm, A1 Ain 2008. 
White should put his king on d3 and 
play c3-c4 or e3-e4 at the first conve¬ 
nient moment, so as to free his long- 
range bishop: 14.'4’e2 <2ia5 15.'i’d3 fS 
16.f3 0-0-0 17.J.d2?! Here there is an 
important improvement. White wishes 


to advance e3-e4 with the exchange of 
one pair of rooks, so that his king does 
not come under attack. Therefore: 
17.Bel! Bde8 18.e4 fxe4+ 19.fxe4 
dxe4+ 20.Bxe4 Bxe4 21.‘4’xe4 Bf8 
22.Af4^. 17...Ide8 IS.Ael ^c4 
19.J.f2 As a result of this three-move 
manoeuvre, the bishop ends up looking 
like a big pawn. Black has managed to 
prevent the break e3-e4 and has com¬ 
pletely taken over the initiative. 

19.. .ne6 20.nhel BheST Schone-Lu- 
ther, Osterburg 2006. 

14...*d7 

Worthy of consideration was 14...fS 
15.'4'e2 0-0-0, fighting against the 
break e3-e4, although after 16.‘4’d3 
(16.J.d2?! Bhe8 17.'i>d3 a6 18..iel 
Be6 19.Ag3 Bde8 20.Bael b5T 
Laxman-Sadorra, Singapore 2007) 

16.. .Bhe8 17.Bgl! White prepares 
g2-g4, opening lines on the kingside 
and achieving satisfactory play. 

15.Bb1 b6 16.Bb5 ^26717.e4 
Bhe8 
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18.0-0?! 

There are general endgame principles, 
with which one cannot argue. As we 
have already said, the king’s place is on 
d3, so stronger was 18.‘4’d2!. 
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18.. .f6 19.Aa3 a6 20.1bb1 ^c6 
21.lbe1 

After 21.exd5 <2^a5 22.Acl <S2c4T Black 
controls the only open file, whilst he 
can create an outside passed pawn at 
any moment. 

21.. .52a5 22.g4 52c4 23.Ac1 

Sad necessity; White has to retreat his 
bishop to its original square and go 
completely over to defence. 

23.. .1e7 24.exd51ae8 
25.1x67+ lxe7 26.*f2 ®d6 
27.le1 lxe1 28.^xe1 ^xd5 
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White has a very unpleasant, passive 
position, but even so, he should be able 
to hold. 

29.^62 c5 30.dxc5 bxc5 

30...'4’xc5 also looks promising, but 
Black evidently did not wish to let his 
opponent activate his bishop, in a varia¬ 
tion such as 31.h4 bS 32.h5 <2lie5 
33.Aa3+ '4’c4 34.Af8. The advantage 
is still with Black, but White has real 
counterplay. 

31 .h4 the5 32.M4 ^g6 33.Ag3 
*c4 34.*d2 (he? 35.Ad6?! 

It seems that after this move. White 
faces insurmountable problems. Correct 


Chapter One: S.Wa4r+ 

was 35.Ac?!? -^dS 36.Aa5 g6 37.4>c2 
fS 38.gxf5 4^e3+ 39.*d2 4^xf5 
40.Ad8, and White holds the balance. 

35...«2d5 36.Af8 g6 37.1g7 
^xc3 38.1xf6 (hxel 

So as to free his bishop. White has had 
to surrender a pawn. Now he wishes to 
create a passed f-pawn, but the black 
king can easily stop it. 

39.f4 *d5 40.f5 gxf5 41.gxf5 
«^b4 42.Ac3 *d6 43.1g7 



Black misses his chance. He should 
leave his king in the centre, and bring 
on the knight via e7 or d4, so as to force 
the enemy passed pawn to move. On 
the 6th rank, it is much more vulnera¬ 
ble, and the black king can attack it 
from the square e6. Events might de¬ 
velop as follows: 43...<S3c6! 44.‘ic3 
(44.1,c3 (he.7 45.f6 -^dS 46.f7 4>e7 
47.Aa5 c4!, establishing an insur¬ 
mountable barrier before the enemy 
king) 44...'ids 45.hS <2lid4 46.f6 
<2lib5+ 47.‘ib3 <$lid6—1-. The f-pawn 
has been stopped and the white bishop 
is out of play. 

44.'4>c3 4^d5+ 45.'±’d3 

Judging by Black’s next move, he has 
been counting on 45.'ic4 <2lie3 + 
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46.'ixc5 'ShxfS 47.Ae5 4;ixh4, and the 
king and knight have chances to outplay 
the lone bishop and escort the h-pawn 
to promotion. 

45.. .C4+ 46.*d4 *f7 47.1.e5 

White has escaped from his major trou¬ 
bles. All of his pieces are centralised, 
whilst Black’s pieces are scattered 
around the board. 

47.. .<5:ie748.*e4 h5 

The assessment is not changed by 
48...aS 49.1.C3 a4 50.hS a3 51.*d4 
4ixf5+ 52.*xc4 4ig3 53.*b3 -SixhS 
54.'ixa3 - according to the five-man 


tablebase, it is 

a draw. 



49.1.C3 

42c8 

50.*d5 

42b6+ 

51.<4>d4 

<5234 

52.Ad2 

*f6 

53.4^xc4 

'i'xfS 

54.1,g5 

42b2+ 

55.'ib4 

42d3+ 

56.*a5 

42e5 

57.<4^xa6 

42f3 

58.Ad8 

*g4 

59.*b5 

4ixh4 

60.*c4 

4if3 

61.*d3h4 62.Axh4 

'/2-'/2 


Game 7 

Beilin,Mikhail 
Lipnitsky,Isaak 

Riga - Dzintari 1950 

1.d4 4^f6 2.C4 e6 3.42f3 d5 
4.4^c3 Ab4 5.Wa4+ 42c6 6.Ag5 
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Like 6.i?)e5, this is an aggressive, prin¬ 
cipled move. Exploiting the fact that 
the opponent has brought his 
dark-squared bishop out to b4. White 
pins the knight on f6, and thereby 
strengthens the pressure against the dS 
pawn. However, unlike in the variation 
with b.'S^eS, here White is not after the 
advantage of the two bishops, but is 
prepared himself to exchange bishop 
for knight, so as to complete his devel¬ 
opment as rapidly as possible. In addi¬ 
tion, White is prepared to temporarily 
sacrifice the c4 pawn. Both sides have a 
mass of possibilities here, most of 
them virtually unexplored from the 
point of view of modern computer 
technique. It is quite likely that the 
fickle fashion in chess openings will 
soon start to devote more attention to 
this variation. 

6.. .h6 

‘The absence of a bishop on e7 makes 
the pin rather inconvenient for Black. 
Therefore, in the vast majority of cases 
in the Ragozin Defence, in reply to 
Acl-gS the most common answer is 
...h7-h6, immediately clarifying the 
position of the bishop’ - Lipnitsky. 

The main alternatives, 6...dxc4, 6...0-0 
and 6...Ad7, will be examined later. 

7.1. xf6 

7.cxd5 exdS 8.Axf6 Wxf6 leads to a 
transposition of moves. 

Bad is 7.Ah4? because of 7...Ad7!, 
threatening ...4ixd4 or ...g7-g5-g4 and 
then ...4ixd4. For example, 8.Wc2 gS 
9.Ag3 g4 lO.fteS 4ixd4 ll.Wd3 ^f5 
12.e3 <?2xg3 13.hxg3 (Mishkin-Fuhro, 
Boston 1999) 13...c6T. 

7...1'xf6 8.^e5? 
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Theory condemned this move long ago, 
and its assessment has not changed in 
recent years. 
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8...Ad7! 

Nowadays this variation occupies the 
backyard of theory, and is very rarely 
met in games between the strongest 
players. It is impossible to remember 
everything in modern theory, but far 
from all players will play 8 ... J.d7! with¬ 
out preparation, since Black commits 
himself to having his king in the centre. 
Therefore, he sometimes plays the more 
solid move 8 ... 0 - 0 , which leads only to 
equality: 9.^xc6 .fi.xc3+ lO.bxcS Ad7 
ll.cxdS exdS 12.e3 Axc6 13.#c2 The 
assessment is not changed by IS.AbS 
kxhS 14.Wxb5 Wdb 15.0-0 b6 16.c4 
c6 IZ.l'bS dxc4 18.Wxc4 Hfc8 
19.nfdl Uc7 20.Had Iac8 21.e4 c5 
22.dS Ue7^ N.Sanchez-Arutinian, 
Colomiers 2008. 13...'Wg5 14.g3 Ad7 
15..ig2Ab5 16.Hbl Aa6 17.1,fl Axfl 
IS.'i’xfl b6 19.'i’g2 HfcS?^ Pruess- 
Yermolinsky, Berkeley 2005. 

9.(hxc6 

White acknowledges that his knight 
raid was a simple waste of time, and 
goes over to defence. 

After 9.'25xd7, Black does not immedi¬ 
ately recapture the knight, but first plays 
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9...Wxd4!. The knight on d7 cannot get 
out, so Black can calmly help himself to 
a pawn or two: 10.'&c2 #xc4 11.e3 
Wh4 12.J.b5 <4'xd7, and although 
White has definite compensation. 
Black’s two extra pawns eventually 
brought him victory in Khvalchev- 
Lipnitsky, USSR 1950. 

9.. ..1.xc3+ 10.bxc3 1.XC6 H.'i'bd 
dxc4 12.Wxc4 

Here is a 21st century example: 12.e3 
0-0-0 13.#xc4 ld5 14.e4 Ha5 

15.#b4 b6 16.1d3 Wg6 1 7.0-0 Axe4 
18.Axe4 'B'xe4+ Van der Stricht- 
Atalik, Plovdiv 2003. 

12 .. . 0-0 

‘Whilst Black has already finished the 
opening. White still has significant 
problems developing his kingside’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

More energetic play also deserves atten¬ 
tion: 12...0-0-0 13.1'c5 'tbs 14.e3 
nd5 15 .'H'c4 (Rmus-Delchev, Bijelo 
Polje 2005) 15...e5 16.e4 nb5 17.d5 

nb2 + . 

13.f3 

White must close the long diagonal, 
since otherwise he cannot complete the 
development of his kingside. 
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13...e5 
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This move is tempting, because it is in 
Black’s favour to open lines more 
quickly, so as to exploit his lead in de¬ 
velopment. But this general principle 
could point us in other directions, too. 
For example, a blow on the queenside 
deserves attention: 13...J.d5 M.WdS 
c5!?. Or this plan: 13...Wg5 14.®d3 
HadS 15.®d2 We7 16.e3 eS 17.Ae2 
HfeS 18.*f2 #h4-F 19.g3 #f6 with a 
strong initiative for Black, Titov-Barle, 
Manila 1992. 

14.d5 

After 14.e4 there is the unpleasant reply 
14...#gS! (Dvoretsky) 15.dS Ad7 
16.*f2 (16.#xc7? We3+) 16...c6. 

14.. .Ad715.l'xc7 

After lS.e4 there would follow 15...c6, 
and Black opens the c-file. Even so, one 
can imagine that White underestimated 
his opponent’s reply. 

15.. .e4! 

‘In similar positions, such moves can 
often be found almost without any 
thought. Now White’s dream of playing 
e2-e4 and uniting his pawns remains 
unrealisable’ — Lipnitsky. 

16.nc1 nac8!17.l'xd7 



17...e3!! 


‘This quiet move is the point of the 
combination. The black pawn, in going 
from e6 to e3, practically paralyses the 
whole white kingside. White’s position 
is hopeless’ — Lipnitsky. 

Black not only threatens to take on c3, 
but there is also a more dangerous 
threat - 1 8...#d4!. 

18.l'a4 

After 18.#xb7 Black mates: 18...nxc3 
19.#b2 ncc8! 20.®a3 #h4+ 21.<4>dl 
(21.g3 '&b4+!) 21...nxcl+ 22.<*xcl 
(22.1^xcl '&d4+ 23.*el nb8 24.g3 
Hbl 25.#xbl Wdl#) 22...nc8 + 
23.*b2l'd44etc. 

18...nxc3 19.nd1 nfc8 20.g3 
Id 21.Ah3 



Black avoids a cunning trap: 21...®c3 + 
22.*fl lfd2? 23.,axc8! Ixdl+ 24.*g2 
#xe2+ 2S.4>h3 Hxhl 26.We8+ *h7 
2 7 .AfS 4, and it is White who gives mate. 

22.l'xd1 l'c3+ 

‘The c-file serves as the artery, along 
which the black pieces penetrate the 
enemy position’ — Lipnitsky. 

23.*f1 'i'd2! 24.*g2 

The ending after 24.'#xd2 exd2 
25.4>f2 Id 26.*e3 Ixhl 27.*xd2 
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flxliZ should be won for Black without 
any great problems. 

24.. .HC1! 

‘Completing Black’s idea. White re¬ 
signed, not waiting for mate in two af¬ 
ter 2S.#xcl fce2-K and 26...#f2#. 
The game was awarded a special prize 
as the best in the tournament’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

Game 8 

Makogonov, V ladimir 
Keres,Paul 

Leningrad 1947 

1.d4 42f6 2.c4 e6 3.52f3 d5 
4.41C3 l.b4 5.1'a4+ ?2c6 6.1.g5 
h6 7.1,xf6 Wxfe 8.a3 

Exploiting the fact that the pawn on d5 
is insufficiently defended, White forces 
the exchange of the bishop. 

8.. .Axc3+ 9.bxc3 
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9....ad7 

The typical Ragozin plan of exchanging 
on c4 and playing ...e6-eS does not give 
Black full equality: 9...dxc4 10.e3 0-0 
11.J.XC4 eS After ll...a6 12.0-0 .^d7, 
as was played in the game Kir. 
Georgiev-lnkiov, Sofia 1984, White 
could have retained somewhat the 
better chances with 13..fi.d3 nab8 


14.h3 We7 lS.Wc2±. 12.0-0 Ag4 

13. J.d5! A manoeuvre to remember - 
White not only defends the knight on 
f3, but also attacks the knight on c6 and 
prevents the advance ...eS-e4. 13...Ad7 

14. 'S'b3 Here White could perfectly 
well have won a pawn: lA.^jxeS! iSiixeS 

15. dxeS We/ 16.#e4 c6 17.Ac4±. 

14...exd4 15.cxd4 BabS 16.Had HfcS 
17.Hc3 <52a5 18.Wc2 c6 19.$2eS± 
V.Makogonov-Ragozin, Tbilisi 193 7. 
Also possible is 9...0-0 10.e3 - this posi¬ 
tion is examined in the game Makogo- 
nov-Romanovsky, via another move-or¬ 
der: S.'B^aTT 4ic6 6.a3 .fi.xc3+ 7.bxc3 
0-0 8.AgSh6 9.1.xf6Wxf6 10.e3. 

10.cxd5 exdS 


This position also arises in the variation 
S.'WaTT ^]c6 6.a3 Axc3+ 7.bxc3 Ad7 
8.cxdS exdS 9..^gS h6 I0..^xf6 Wxf6 
(in fact, this is how the game 
Makogonov-Keres developed). 

11.«b3 


‘An inaccuracy. The attack on two black 
pawns is easily repulsed, so it was better 
to continue development with 1 1 .e3 
0-0 12..^d3, without wasting time’ — 
Lipnitsky. 

Let us examine this line in more detail, 
insofar as practical experience permits: 

11.e3 
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11 ... 0-0 

The immediate defending 

the dS pawn, also looks solid, e.g. 
12.Ads (12.Wb3 AfS leads by trans¬ 
position to Makogonov-Keres) 12...0-0 
13.0-0 b6 (preparing to move the 
knight away and advance ...c7-c5) 

14. '&c2 4he7 (Black is not to be the first 
to start play on the queenside: 14...4ia5 

15. -^eS c5 16.4ixd7 Wxd7 17.dxc5 
bxcS 18.nfdl±) 15.c4 c5 16.cxd5 
(White keeps a small, almost symbolic 
advantage after 16.dxc5 WxcS 17.cxd5 
Wxcl 18 .Axc 2 <$ixd5 19.Ae4 Ae6 
20.‘?2d4) 16...4ixd5?! (it is not clear 
why Black did not agree to a position 
with an isolated pawn. After the simple 

16.. .Hac8! 17.Aa6 Hc7 IB.WdS $ixd5 

the chances are equal) 17.dxc5 Wxc5 
18.#xc5 bxc5 (Atalik-Akobian, San 
Francisco 2002) 19.<$^e5 Aa4 

20.Hfcl±. 

After 11...0-0 White has tried various 
moves, but Black should not have any 
great problems maintaining equality in 
any variation. His main task is to pre¬ 
vent the opening of the game with 
c3-c4, therefore his correct plan con¬ 
sists in ...b7-b6, ...'?)c6-a5 and at the 
first convenient opportunity, ...c7-c5. 
For example: 

A) 12.Wb3 I'db 13.Ad3 b6 14.0-0 
Had8 15.Wc2 Ag4 16.4id2, 
Gretarsson-Alonso Garcia, Havana 
2002, 16...4ia5 17.h3 Ae6?^; 

B) 12.Ad3 Ag4 13.AeS!? By exploit¬ 
ing a small tactical nuance in the posi¬ 
tion, the white knight advances, rather 
than retreating. 13...'Siixe5 14.dxe5 We6 

14.. .'i'xe5? 15.'&xg4 'i'xc34 16.<4'e2 
Wh2+ 17.<4'f3±. 15.0-0 c5?^ Karner- 
G.Kuzmin, Tallinn 1988; 

C) 12.Ae2 #d6 13.0-0 b6 14.Wdl 

-^aS IS.-^eS Ae6 16.Ad3 45c4 


17.4ixc4 dxc4 18.Ae4 Ad5= Aseev- 
Sosonko, St. Petersburg 1997. 

11...'td6! 
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12. e3 

Taking the Trojan Horse with 
12.Wxb7?! is extremely risky, because 
of 12...Hb8 n.'tab 0-0 14.e3 Wg6 
with more than sufficient compensa¬ 
tion for the pawn: it is hard for White 
to complete his development, whilst 
the enemy forces are getting ready to 
penetrate on the open files and 
diagonals. 

12...Af5! 

‘An instructive moment! In the ope¬ 
ning, many young players rush to castle 
as soon as possible, without regard to 
the concrete requirements of the posi¬ 
tion. Now, for example, castling was 
premature, since then the white bishop 
would seize the diagonal bl-h7. Now 
this diagonal is under Black’s control’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

13. Ae2 

‘The variation employed by White in 
this game is not worth following. Black 
has completed his mobilisation, which 
allows him to go over to the plan of a 
queenside pawn advance. White already 
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needs to think about equalising. Now 
Black cannot play 13...4ia5 because of 
14.#b5 + , but instead of the text move, 
it was worth considering 1 3.c4!, in or¬ 
der to exchange the dS pawn and in the 
process to assist the later advance of the 
white central pawns. In addition, the 
c-file would be opened, which White 
threatens to occupy with his rook. After 

13. c4! dxc4 (not 13...Ae6 because of 

14. c5!) 14.Axc4 the chances would be 
equal White’s passive play allows Black 
to seize the advantage’ - Lipnitsky. 

It seems to me that these assessments 
need a little correcting. The move 
13.Ae2 does not lose equality (the 
white position remains very solid), 
whilst after 13.c4! White could have 
fought for the advantage (although ad¬ 
mittedly, to do so he would have to un¬ 
dertake a rather risky operation). Here 
is a small analysis of the position after 
13.C4!: 
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Analysis diagram 


13...dxc4 13...0-0 14.c5 #d7 

15.''i'xb7!?±. 14.J.XC4 0-0 Black wants 
to play ...4ia5 with comfortable play, 
but White can display insolence and 
take the pawn with IS.Wxb?!?. Of 
course, pawn-snatching with an 
uncastled king looks rather adventur¬ 
ous, but I have not been able to find a 
clear refutation. Maybe the reader will 


manage to do so, but for now, here are a 
couple of variations: 15...J.e4 16.0-0 
J.xf3 16...Hab8 n.'tabWgb IS.^el; 
the pawn on d4 prevents Black bringing 
the knight into the attack with decisive 
effect. 17.gxf3 Bab8 18.#a6 nb6 
19.1'a4 #16 ZO.Ael Bbl 21.Bad! 
5lixd4 22.Wxd4 #xd4 23.exd4 nxe2 
24.Bxc7±. 

13.. .0-0 14.0-0 b6 

Now that the white king has left the 
centre, the pawn on b7 could be taken 
without great risk. 

15.4id2 4ia516.'ta2?! 

Too modest a role for the queen. Now 
Black seizes the initiative in the centre. 
Preferable was 16.Wb4 c5 17.dxc5 
WxcS 18.'$lif3 with a roughly equal 
game; White has a weak pawn on c3. 
Black on dS. 

16.. .C5! 
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So, Black starts a ‘majority attack’. All of 
his pieces are active (at least, by com¬ 
parison with their opposite numbers) 
and soon Black will have a space advan¬ 
tage. White is condemned to passive 
defence, and it is difficult for him to 
play either c3-c4, or e3-e4. 

17.^b3? 
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‘Now the exchange of knights plays 
into Black’s hands. He is attacking on 
the queenside and can vary his plans. 
Maybe he will double rooks on the 
c-file and penetrate to the 6th or 7th 
rank, or maybe he will advance his 
pawns with ...c5-c4, ...b6-b5, ...a6-a5 
followed by ...b5-b4. White should op¬ 
pose this by trying at all costs to achieve 
the advance e3-e4, to get counterplay. 
And for this, the knight on d2 occupies 
an ideal position. It follows from this 
that instead of the text. White should 
play 1 7. J.f3 so as to: 1. prepare the ad¬ 
vance e3-e4; 2. tie one of the black 
rooks to the defence of the dS pawn, 
and thereby hamper their idea of pene¬ 
trating on the c-file’ - Lipnitsky. 
However, the variations show that it is 
already very hard to get in e3-e4. Black 
has a firm grip on the initiative: 

A) 17.J.f3nad8 IS.Hfel Ad3!T; 

B) 17.dxc5 bxcS! After 17...'B'xc5 
18.Had nac8 19.nfdl nfd8 20.'22b3! 
<S2xb3 21 .'&xb3 the weaknesses on c3 
anddS balance each other out. IS.flfdl 
Bfd8 19.‘$lic4 5^X04 20.,^xc4 J.e4 
Zl.AdS The tactics do not work: 21 .f3? 
Axf3 22.gxf3 Wg6+ 23.<4'hl dxc4+. 
ll-.-l'eST. 

17.. .®xb3 18.«xb3 HacS 

19.flac1 

White is now deprived of all counter¬ 
play, but, as we have already pointed 
out, his position remains very solid. 

19.. .nc7 20.nfd1 Hfc8 

Black’s basic idea is ...c5-c4 followed by 
the advance of the a- and b-pawns. But 
Keres does not want to play this at once, 
because in this case, he would take the 
pressure off the d4 pawn and make it 
easier for his opponent to obtain 


counterplay in the centre by e3-e4. 
Therefore he first tries another plan: he 
doubles rooks on the c-file, threatening 
to exchange on d4. 
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21.Aa6 Hb8 22Af^ 

Defending against ...b6-b5, trapping the 
bishop. White stubbornly refrains from 
the exchange on c5, so as not to be left 
with a weak pawn on c3. But is it all that 
weak? After all, the black pawn on dS 
also needs to be defended. After 
22.dxc5!? HxcS 23.Ad3 l,xd3 24.nxd3 
nbc8 25.ncdl WeS ISMulT White 
should hold the position. 

22...C4 23.#b2 b5 24.He1 a5 

Thus, Black has started on the realisa¬ 
tion of his principal plan: preparing the 
break ...b5-b4. 

25.f3 
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There is nothing else - White must pre¬ 
pare the central counter e3-e4. But the 
Black pieces are very well placed (note 
that he has one rook on the 8 th rank 
and one on the 7 th; if need be, both can 
quickly come to the e-file) and he easily 
prevents this idea. 

25.. .He726.Ha1 

‘By protecting the a3 pawn, White frees 
his queen. In addition, after the break 
...b5-b4 the white rook will have an 
open file. But this is still just a defensive 
manoeuvre in a difficult position’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

26.. .g5! 

‘Before going over to decisive actions. 
Black tries to strengthen his position to 
the maximum, and deprive White of 
any counter-chances. Now he threatens 
27...Ag6 followed by ...f7-f5, which 
allows Black to combine threats on the 
queenside with pressure on the e-file’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

27.e4?! 

‘So as to escape from a slow agony. 
White sacrifices a pawn, so as to com¬ 
plicate things at all costs’ — Lipnitsky. 
From a human standpoint. White’s de¬ 
cision is perfectly understandable; 
probably time-trouble was also ap¬ 
proaching, and in time-trouble it is 
even harder to stand and wait, and one 
always wants to clarify the position. But 
objectively, the text significantly wors¬ 
ens the white position, whereas after 
27.g3 (with the idea of Ag2 and 
e3-e4) he could still resist stubbornly. 

27.. .dxe4 28.a4 b4! 29.fxe4 

After 29.Axc4, 29...nc8 is very strong, 
e.g.:30.#e2 bxc3 31.Hadl c2—1-. 


29.. .flxe4 30.1xe4 ±xe4 

31.Axc4 Ic8 32.We2 

Nor does 32.Wa2 bxc3 33.Axf7+ <4'g7 
save White. 

32.. .Ag6 33Ad3 Axd3 34.«xd3 
flxc3 35.«e4 b3 36.af1 We6 



Black defends the f7 pawn and offers to 
go into a rook ending, in which he will 
have an extra passed pawn. 

37Mxe6 

Lie has to agree to the exchange. He 
cannot keep his queen in the centre and 
retreating it to a8 or hi is completely 
prospectless. 

37..fxe6 38.Hb1 *f739.*f2 ac2+ 

Also possible was 39...eS 40.dxe5 'i'eb 
41 .<4'e2 i'xeS, although the game con¬ 
tinuation is certainly no worse. 

40.*e3 b2 
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Black’s plan is very simple: he wants to 
bring his king via dS and c4 to the as¬ 
sistance of the b2 pawn. If White op¬ 
poses this by bringing his own king to 
the queenside, then he loses both 
kingside pawns. 

41 .h3 <i>e7 42.g4 <i>d6 43.<i>e4 
Ih2 

Zugzwang, thanks to which Black wins 
a second pawn. 

44.d5 exd5+ 45.<id4 lg2 
46.^c3 ^c5 47.nf1 d4+ 48.*b3 
Hf2 49.ae1 d3 50.^a2 *c4 
51.ae8d2 

White resigned. 

‘In this game, Keres gives a superbly 
clear demonstration of one of the main 
strategic ideas of the Ragozin Defence - 
a queenside pawn advance’ - Lipnitsky. 

Game 9 

Malakhov, Vladimir 
Yu Shaoteng 

Beijing 2010 

1.^f3 ^f6 2.C4 e6 3.«2c3 d5 
4.d4 lb4 5.Wa4+ ^c6 6.Ag5 
h6 7.Axf6 #xf6 8.e3 0-0 

The move 8...,^d7 is not quite in the 
spirit of the position. Black’s basic task 
is to play ...e6-e5 and open the path of 
his light-squared bishop to fS or g4, 
and in this case, the move ...Ad7 turns 
out to be a loss of tempo. Possible then 
is: 9.Wcl 0-0 10.a3! On lO.Hcl Black 
has the tactical resource 10...e5! 

11 .dxeS (Black’s idea is seen in the vari¬ 
ation 1 l.cxdS? 4ixd4! 12.exd4 exd4+) 

11...52xe5 12.52xe5 WxeS 13.a3 

(13.Wb3!?) 13...1.f5 14.Wb3?! (equal¬ 
ity results from 14.Wd2 Axc3 


15. Wxc3=) 14...1.a5 IS.cxdS l.e4 

16. 'ifa4 1.XC34 17.flxc3 ladS 18.f3 
fcdS 19.1.e2 Wd2+ 20.'if2 Ad3T 
Zoler-Kupreichik, Graz 2002. 

10.. .J.XC3+ ll.Wxc3 HaeS IZ.cxdS 
Also good is 12.Ae2 dxc4 13.Wxc4±. 

12.. .exd5 13.J.e2 Wd6 14.1cl Ie7 
ISMcSlWxcS 16.lxc5J.e6 17.'4>d2± 
P. Cramling-Sadler, London 1986. This 
is the sort of endgame White is striving 
for against the Ragozin. He has pressure 
on the queenside, a good bishop and 
more active king. However, Black still 
has many defensive resources and after 

17.. .'52b8!? 18.nhcl c6 he should hold. 

I i. ^ I # 
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9.1e2 

‘White does not prevent Black from 
playing ...e6-e5, which allows the latter 
to open the centre and free the bishop 
on c8’-Lipnitsky. 

The alternative is 9.Id, trying to gain 
a tempo on the game. In order to play 
...e6-e5. Black must exchange on c4, 
and then White will recapture with the 
bishop in one move. However, Black is 
not obliged to exchange at once and 
can wait: 

A) 9...nd8 lO.cxdS exdS ll.J,e2 a6 
12.0-0 J.f8 13.a3 4ie7 (a direct, but 
not a bad plan: Black simply brings 
pieces over to the kingside) 14.b4 J,g4 
IS.'Wdl J,xf3 16.gxf3 c6 17.<i>hl 
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Mamedyarov-Bartel, Moscow 

2009; 

B) 9...a6 Black prepares the exchange 
on c4, followed by ...Ad6, and defends 
the bS-square in advance, to stop the 
knight harassing his bishop. In addi¬ 
tion, in many lines, ...b7 -b5 is a threat. 

10. a3 Forcing the exchange of the 
bishop, because the d5 pawn would 
otherwise be hanging. 10....&xc3 + 

11. Hxc3 dxc4 12.Wxc4 eS 13.d5 4ie7 
14.1.d3 Ids 15.1.e4 bS 16.1'xc7 
■SlixdS 17.AxdS draw, Dreev-Dizdar, 
Kallithea 2008; 

C) 9...dxc4 
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Analysis diagram 


Black announces that he is not inter¬ 
ested in fighting over a tempo, and qui¬ 
etly gets on with his business. However, 
the tempo saved can be useful for 
White. 10.Axc 4 Ad7 After 10...e5 un¬ 
pleasant is 1 l.dS Axc34 n.IxcS 
13.0-0 e4 (Ikonnikov-Delemarre, 
Vlissingen 2007) 14.<$^d4!? Sd8 

iS.'tc2'te5 16.f4exf3 17.$^xf3'td6 
18.e4±. 11.0-0 Axc 3 Worthy of atten¬ 
tion is ll...l'g6 \lMd\ Ad6 13.Ad3 
12.1xc3 IfdS Black defends the 
bishop on d7 and is now threatening to 
capture on d4 with the knight. 13.®c2 
Also good is 13.Wb3!?, not fearing the 
exchange of bishop for knight, e.g.: 

13...i$ia5 14.^4 ^xc4 15.Wxc4±. 


13...Ae8 14.1'e4 g6 15.1b3 lacS 
16.nfcl± Gausel-Brynell, Gothenburg 
1998; 

D) 9...1'g6 
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Analysis diagram 

The queen takes aim at the pawn on g2 
and prevents the normal development 
of the opponent’s light-squared bishop. 

Dl) Lively play begins after 10.h4!?, 
e.g.: 10...dxc4 10...J.d7 ll.#b3 aS 

12.a3 a4 13.Wdl l.a5 14.Ad3 Wfb 
15.g4!? eS 16.g5 Wd6?^ (Bosboom- 
N.Kosintseva, Wijk aan Zee 2007) A 
central blow against a flank attack is the 
classical recipe! ll.hS Axc3+ 12.bxc3 
l'f6 13.J.XC4 J.d7 M.l'dl ladS 
1 S.'22d2 The correct regrouping - White 
transfers his queen to f3, whilst the 
knight is ready to go via e4-c5. 15...e5 
16.1'f3 We7 17.0-0 Dreev- 

Khuzman, Rethymnon 2003. Later Black 
played ...f7-f5 and forced his opponent 
to clarify things in the centre; 

D2) 10.’B'c2 Wxcl Black could keep 
queens on the board, at the cost of ex¬ 
changing bishop for knight, but then 
White would be fine in the middlegame: 

10...Axc34 ll.Wxc3 aS 12.a3a4 13.g3 
Wed 14.Ag2 eS 15.0-0 Ah3 16.Axh3 
Wxf3 17.Ag2 exd4 (Zhu Chen- 
A.Mastrovasilis, Athens 2006) 18.#d2! 
dxe3 19.fxe3 Wh5 20.cxd5 Had8 
21 .e4±. 11 .Ixc2 Id8 12.a3 l.f8 
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Analysis diagram 


White has a little more space and it is 
easier for him to complete his develop¬ 
ment. Black has two bishops and a sound 
pawn structure. In this complicated end¬ 
game, reached after just 12 moves, 
White has a slight initiative, but it is not 
so hard to neutralise, e.g. 13.<$iib5 
13.1.e2 a6 14.0-0 4^b8 IS.Sfcl c6 
16.4^a4 4id7 17.4^e5 -^xeS IS.dxeS 
Ad7 19.4^b6 labs 20.1.g4 l.e8= 
Buhmann-Gajewski, Polanica Zdroj 
2007. 13...nd7 An ugly move, but what 
else? Black will drive the knight away 
from bS and then return the rook. 
14.cxd5 exdS 15.iLd3 a6 16.<2^c3 ld8 
17.0-0 5^b8 18.1bl aS 19.h3 c6= 
Bacrot-Aronian, WijkaanZee 2006. 

After 9.®b3 dxc4 10.J.xc4 Black starts 
to carry out the standard Ragozin plan: 
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Analysis diagram 


10...J.d6 11..^bS Black has an excellent 
position in the variation 11 .'SlsbS ?! 4?ia5 


n.l'cS 4 ?)xc4 13.1'xc4l.d7. Il...<$^e7 
Black does not want to spoil his pawn 
formation, so he transfers the knight to 
g6 and only then plays the thematic 
break ...e6-e5. 12.0-0 '2?g6 13.'2?e4We7 

14.. ^d3 Worth consideration was 
14.lad eS 15.Ac4±. 14...b6 15.‘2?ixd6 
cxd6 As we have seen, in the Ragozin 
neither side should usually be frightened 
of exchanging a bishop for a knight, and 
here Black gets rid of his weak pawn on 
a half-open file. 16.d5 eS 16...4?ie5!? 
17.4?id4 exdS?^. 17.J.xg6 6£:g6 18.??id2 
gS 19.1acl J.a6 20.flfel Ljubo- 
jevic-Milov, Villarrobledo 2001 (rapid). 
The variation 9.cxd5 exdS is examined 
in the game Mamedyarov-Elianov. 

9....^d7 

Black sets a small trap along the way: af¬ 
ter 10.0-0? there follows 10...Axc3 
1 l.bxc3 <2?ixd4!. 

After 9...dxc4 10.0-0 .^d7 11 .Jlxc4 the 

bishop on e2 is not hanging in the air 
and Black should carry out his basic 
plan: ll...J.d6 12.'$:ie4 We7 13.#c2 
Again ...'52xd4 was threatened. 13...e5 
14.<$?ixd6 cxd6 IS.dS 5?id8 Possibly 

15.. .4?ia5 is stronger, but the knight is 
less stable on eS. 16.nacl fS 17.#b3 f4 
18.exf4 Ixf4 19.g3 118 20.1'e3 lc8 
21.Ad3± Lin Weiguo-Landa, Beijing 
1997. Black has less space but his biggest 
problem is the terrible knight on d8. 
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10.«b3 

White moves his queen out of the at¬ 
tack from the bishop on d7, but at the 
same time keeps an eye on the bishop 
b4. Weaker is 10.#c2, since after 
10...dxc4 (without this exchange, 
Black cannot get in ...e6-e5) ll.Axc4 
the black knight is not tied to the de¬ 
fence of the bishop on b4, and so he 
can play ll...e5!. ’Black has com¬ 
pleted his development and his rooks 
have at their disposal half-open cen¬ 
tral files. By attacking the white cen¬ 
tre, Black strives to take over the ini¬ 
tiative’ - Lipnitsky. 12.0-0 After 
12.dxe5 4ixe5 13.4ixe5 WxeS 14.0-0 
.4.d6 Black forces the weakening move 
g2-g3, after which he tries to develop 
an attack on the kingside. 12...exd4 
IS.'adS #d6 14.1adl (Castillo 

Larenas-Alekhine, Buenos Aires 
1939) 14...Ag4! with very promising 
play for Black. 

10.. .dxc4 11.1.XC4 

In an old game between not very 
well-known Swiss players. White ob¬ 
tained an advantage after ll.Wxcd 
HfeS 12.0-0 1.XC3 13.'i'xc3 ladS 

14.lad We7 15.a3 Wd6 16.1fdl le7 
17.i52e5 AeS 18.Af3± Summermatter- 
Allegro, Switzerland 1987, but both 
sides’ play can probably be strength¬ 
ened. 

11.. .Ad612.Ae2 

The position of the queen on b3 also 
has its drawbacks - he has to spend a 
tempo meeting the threat of the fork 

12.. .1.g6 13.0-0 e5 
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Black has realised the basic idea of the 
opening and has obtained fully ade¬ 
quate play. 

14. d5 

After 14.dxe5 4ixe5 IS.^ixeS AxeS 
16.f4 Axc3 17.Wxc3 Bfe8 Black also 
has no problems. 

14.. .<$2a5 

1 prefer another plan - 14...4ie7 
IS.Bfdl a6 16.'$^d2 bS, but this is a 
matter of taste. 

15. #d1 e416.^h4«h7 

It looks more natural to transfer the 
queen to the centre: 16...'S^f6 17.g3 
WeS with mutual chances. But the text 
move is also not bad - Black creates the 
threat of ...g7-g5. 

17.Wb1 

White attacks the e4 pawn and prepares 
b2-b4; the black knight is equally badly 
placed. 

17.. .Bae818.f3 

After 18.b4 Black has the ‘symmetrical’ 
reply 18...gS! with sufficient counter¬ 
play, but after the text move White 
could find himself in difficulties. As 
well as 18.b4, the move 18.g3 is good, 
ensuring the knight a retreat. 
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18...g5! 

Black also obtains a small advantage af¬ 
ter 18...Ae7, e.g. 19.b4 (19.Wei exfS 
lO.^^xfS icS 21.iSidl AxeS-t- 
Zl.^^xeS Bxe34) 19...Axh4 20.<2ixe4 
IfS 21.1.d3 c6 22.d6 i.xe4 23.fxe4 
Wg6 24.eS Wg5 25.bxa5 WxeSf. 

19Axe4Ae7?! 

A mistake in a sharp position. The 
bishop should have gone to the long di¬ 
agonal, threatening to win the exchange: 
19...1.e5! 20.f4 (20.b4 gxh4 Zl.bxaS 
Wg7! - maybe the Chinese player 
missed this move; Black not only wants 
to win the exchange, but to exchange 
queens at the same time) 20...Ah8 
Zl.^icS Wxbl 22.Haxbl 

20.b4 gxh4 21.bxa5 f5?! 
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As a result of combinational complica¬ 
tions, White has won a pawn, but real¬ 
ising it is not simple: Black has two 
bishops, and White has several weak¬ 
nesses. The sharp move in the game ex¬ 
poses his own king and gives Black ad¬ 
ditional problems. He should have 
played the more modest 21... Wg7! ?. 

22.d6!cxd6 

Black could have regained the pawn at 
once, but then he would have had to 


play a heavy piece endgame, with a bad 
king: 22...J.xd6 23.'$^xd6 cxd6 

24.Wxb7 axe3 25.1.c44 
26,l.xe64 Ixeb 27.Wb4±. 

23.Wxb7 Ae6 24.^d2! If6 
25.Wxh7+ ^xh7 26.Had1 Axa2 
27.i=c4! Ixc4 28.4^xc4 ac8 

29. «3xd6 ac5 

The long forcing variation has ended. 
White has an extra pawn and every 
chance of winning. 

30. ftb7ac731.a6 Sc6 32.Hd5?! 

An exchange of mistakes starts, probably 
because of time-trouble. After 32.Hd6! 
afc8 (32...flc2!?) 33.Hfdl White re¬ 
tains all the advantages of his position. 

32...Sxa6?! 

Here Black could equalise the game: 
32...fie8! 33.ael IgS. 

33.axf5ag8 
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34.h3?! 


It is unpleasant to have the threat of 
...h4-h3 hanging over one the whole 
time. White wants to place his rook on f2 
and his king on h2. This idea is perfectly 
understandable, but it proves unrealisable. 
Correctwas 34.Hcl Sa2 35.g4!±. 

34...i.c3 
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More accurate was 34...Ba2, e.g.; 35.g4 
(35.Hf2 nal+ 36.'i’h2 Ac3! - on ac¬ 
count of the threat of ...Ac3-el-g3 
White must already think of equality) 

35.. .1.8 36.ac5 (36.^c5 l,d8 37.af2 
Bal+ 38.'4’g2 .^b6 - Black’s initiative 
compensates for the missing pawn) 

36.. .Hxc5 37.<§)xc5 He2, and the draw 
is practically unavoidable. 

35.HC1 ld2 36.ac7+ *h8 
37.He7aa1 + 38.*f2 Ha2 

White has succeeded in creating threats 
to the opposing king, but Black had a 
fairly accurate path to equality: 

38.. .1.b4! 39.<2ic5 aa2+ 40.<i’fl 

agxg2 41.Sf8+ ag8 42.Hff7 aai + 
43.<i>f2 (43.<4'e2? Hg2+ 44.4>d3 
MxcS — h) 43...na2 + . 

39.*f1 Hxg2? 

A mistake, which puts Black in real 
trouble. Correct was 39...Ab4 40.4ic5 
Bgxg2=. 



By exploiting the fact that the black 
pieces have not yet established coordi¬ 
nation (the bishop disrupts the rooks). 
White could bring his knight into the 
attack: 40.4id6! A.c3 41.Bf8-l- BgB 
42.'Slif7+ ‘4>g7 43.Hxg8+ 'i'xg8 

44.i5lixh6+ '4>f8 45.flc7 with serious 
winning chances. 


40._Ab4+ 41.*f1 Axe7 42.e4 
*g7 43.1a51h2 44.axa7 axh3 

More accurate is 44...‘4>f6 45.f4 Bxh3 
46Ba6+ ‘ig7=. 

45. «^d8! *f8? 

Only this move loses. Black could still 
draw by giving up the bishop, but elim¬ 
inating the two enemy pawns; 45...‘4’f6 
46.e5+ *xe5 47.axe7+ <if4 48.af7 + 
<*e3 49.*g2 lg3-l- 50.<4>h21x43. 

46. ^e6+ *f747.4^d4 *f6 

This move is forced because of the 
threat of 48.4if5. 
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48.axe7! *xe7 49.«2f5+ *f6 
50.*g2 

An unexpected end to a long and 
hard-fought game - the black rook is 
trapped! 

50.-Bxf3 51 .*xf3 h3 52.4^xh6 1 -0 

Game 10 

Mamedyarov, Shakhriyar 
Elianov,Pavel 

Astrakan 2010 

1.d4 2.C4 e6 3.^f3 d5 

4.^3c3 J.b4 5MaA+ ihc6 6.1g5 
h6 7.Axf6 «xf6 8.cxd5 
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‘This exchange, which is possible in 
many variations of the Ragozin De¬ 
fence, stabilises the central position’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

8...exd5 
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9.e3 

Even after the preliminary exchange on 
dS, the jump 9.‘2ie5 is not dangerous 
for Black. He has two promising plans: 

A) 9...J.d7 10.'21 xc6 Many years ago, 
Estrin suggested lO.^lxdZ!? Wxd4 
ll.WbS ^aS 12.Wc2 <i>xd7 IS.Idl 
with the initiative for the pawn. I do not 
even know if this has been tested in 
practice. 10...J.xc3+ 10...aS 11.e3 0-0 
12.1.e2 1.XC6 13.Wc2Ad7 14.a3 AfS 

15. Ad3 Axc3+ 16.Wxc3 Axd3 
17.Wxd3 c6= Ivkov-Olafsson, Amster¬ 
dam 1976. ll.bxcS J.xc6 12.Wa3 hS 
13.h4 Ih6 14.1h3 Wd6 l5.Uei+ 4>f8 

16. Wxd6+ Sxd6 17.Bbl g6= 

Biyiasas-Spassky, Manila 19 76; 

B) 9...0-0! This simple developing 
move is even more promising. 10.'2lixc6 
Axc 3+ ll.bxc3 bxc6! ‘This is stronger 
than 11 ...Ad 7. Since Black is better de¬ 
veloped, he needs lines for attack’ - 
Lipnitsky. 12.g3 12.e3 Wg6 13.Wdl 
Af5+ Koch-Zemerov, Budapest 1995. 
12...a5 13.Wdl SeS 14.Ag2 Aa6 15.e3 
Wg6+ Trentini-Mitkov, Bolzano 1998. 


9...0-0 

9...Af5 10.Ae2 0-0 - see 9...0-0 

10. Ae2 AfS. 

All the while Black has not castled, he 
cannot play 9...Axc3+ 10.bxc3 b6? be¬ 
cause of 1 l.'S2eS±. 

In the following game. Black tried the 
plan with queenside castling, but it 
does not look very well-founded 
positionally: 9...Ad7 10.#c2 AfS 

11. Ad3 Axd3 12.Wxd3 0-0-0 13.a3 
Axc3+ 14.Wxc3 We6 IS.Hcl f6 
16.b4± Terentiev-Ryzhkov, Ozery 
1997. 

10.Ae2 

The most popular move. True, Black 
now has the possibility of 10...Axc3 + !? 
11 .bxc3 b6... 
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Analysis diagram 


followed by play on the light squares on 
the queenside. Because of this, various 
players consider lO.Scl to be more ac¬ 
curate, which we will see in the exam¬ 
ple Mamedyarov-Kramnik. 
lO.AbS Ag4 1 1.Axc6 Axc3+ 12.bxc3 
Axf3 13.gxf3 bxc6 14.'4’e2 BfbS 
IS.Iabl WfS 16.Wdl Ib6T Hulak- 
Sulava, Sibenik 2009. 

10.Ad3 Ag4 ll.iSleS 4lixe5 12.dxe5 
Axc3+ 13.bxc3 draw, Browne- 
Sosonko, Wijk aanZee 1981. 
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lO.aS .i.xc3+ 1 l.bxc3 
‘It is said that the highest art in chess is 
the ability to play simple positions. In 
this, at first sight quiet and harmless po¬ 
sition, Black should display great care 
and attention, since the outward sim¬ 
plicity of the position is, as usual, ex¬ 
tremely deceptive. White has created a 
positional threat, the essence of which is 
this: with the advance c3-c4 to exchange 
off the last black central pawn, and then 
organise strong pressure with his rooks 
along the open b- and c-files. After the 
necessary preparation. White will then 
set his central pawns in motion. 

In many seemingly simple positions, 
one of the sides will have some similar 
threat, at the basis of which lie not con¬ 
crete tactical variations, but subtle posi¬ 
tional considerations, and on the basis of 
which a definite plan is constructed. In 
such situations, it is extremely important 
to look for and recognise the opponent’s 
positional threats, so as to be able to op¬ 
pose them with one’s own plans. After 
routine piece development, one can un¬ 
expectedly find oneself in a difficult po¬ 
sition, often without understanding 
what has led to this’ - Lipnitsky. 
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Il...b6! 

‘Measures are taken! Now the move 
c3-c4 is not dangerous for Black. At the 
same time, this hard-to-find-move is 


the basis of an interesting counter-plan. 
Black is aiming not only to neutralise 
the opponent’s positional threat, but 
also to take the initiative on the 
queenside, where he has a pawn 
majority. 

The move ...b7-b6 is based on the fol¬ 
lowing considerations: 

1. The knight on c6 obtains the possi¬ 
bility of coming to aS, to attack the 
weak white queenside. 

2. But the main thing is: the advance 
...c7-c5! is prepared, which lies at the 
basis of Black’s pawn advance on the 
queenside. And, this as we know, is one 
of the basic strategic ideas of the 
Ragozin Defence’ - Lipnitsky. 

Even so, as well as ...b7-b6. Black has an¬ 
other good move in 11 ...Wg6, so as in 
purely mechanical fashion to prevent the 
opponent developing his kingside. So 
far. White has not found a reliable re¬ 
sponse to this move: \l.^h.A (12.Wdl 
leS 13.1bl Ie7 14.IbS «d6 15.Wb3 
flbS 16.Ae2 a6 17.Hxd5 J.e6 18.c4 
AxdS 19.cxd5 4ia7 20.0-0 c6 21.dxc6 
‘2ixc6 22.Ad3 bST Aseev-Greenfeld, St. 
Petersburg 1999; H.Hcl HdS 13.‘23d2 
SbS 14.g3 ±f5 ISAel MS 16.Wdl 
.^xe2 17.Wxe2 Wd6, and in this slightly 
superior position for Black, the players 
agreed a draw, Tunik-Kosyrev, Krasnodar 
2002) 12...We4 13.4if3 Wg6 14.4ih4 
Whs 15.4if3 J.g4 16.J.e2 lae8 17.h3 
M.c8 18.0-0-0 Wg6 19.g4 a6 20.Wb3 
Wd6 21.1dgl bS llAel 4ia5 23.Wb4 
draw, Shainswit-Bisguier, New York 
1951. 

12.c4 

As we already know, it is useful for 
White to remove the dS pawn, so as not 
to fall under a press on the queenside. 
Therefore weaker is 12.Ad3 J.b7 
(12...J.g4 13.<23d2 4ie7 14.0-0 AfS 
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IS.AxfS #xf5 16.c4 Bfc8 IZ.Bfel - 
White has preserved a slight opening 
initiative, but the position is close to 
equality) 13.0-0 ^aS 14.‘5lieS Wd6!. 
‘Black will carry out the advance 
...c7-c5 and create good prospects on 
the queenside, where he has a pawn 
majority. Keres demonstrated a success¬ 
ful implementation of this plan of a 
queenside pawn advance, combined 
with effective measures to suppress his 
opponent’s central counterplay, in his 
game with Makogonov (Leningrad 
1947)’ —Lipnitsky. 

12.. .dxc4 13.J.XC4 

The alternative is 13.Wxc4 Ab7 

14.. ^e2. In his book, Lipnitsky presents 
a very interesting analysis of this posi¬ 
tion, which seems not to have been 
tested in practice. 



A) 14...<2ia5 15.Wxc7 (15.Wc2? c5) 

15.. .Hac8 16.#e5 (16.#g3 We7 

17.0-0 18.Sadi ®xa3 19.<2^e5^) 

16.. .WxeS 17.dxe5 (17.‘2ixe5 .^xg2) 

17.. .Bfe8 18.0-0 lxf3 19.1.xf3 BxeS 
- Lipnitsky assesses the ending as better 
for Black, whilst 1 and Rybka vote for 
equality; 

B) 14...Bac8 IS.Bcl <2ia5 16.#b4c5 

17.dxc5 BxcS 18BxcS Wal4 19..^dl 
J.xf3 (19...ad8 20.<2^d2 ±xg2 

21.®h4 <5^b7 22.Sc7±) 20.gxf3 ad8 


21.0-0! (21.<i>e2? bxcS 22.Wxa5 
Wb24 23.'iel Bd6. ‘An interesting 
position! Black is a piece down, but he 
can continue to develop his attack and 
does not risk losing. The threat of the 
advance of the pawn to c3 is highly 
unpleasant for White’ - Lipnitsky) 

21.. .bxcS 22.Wxc5 ^h7 (22...Bxdl? 
23.Wc84 'i'h7 24.Wc24-l—) 23.Wc7 
Bxdl 24.Wc84 <2id8 25.Wxd84 Bxd8 
26.Bxal. White has an extra pawn, but 
he may well not be able to realise it. 

15. -.'S^aS 14.1,e2 

14. Ads c6 1S.Ae4 Aa6, and the white 
king has to stay in the centre. 

14.. .CS lS.0-0Ae6 

15.. .cxd4 16.Wxd4 We7 17.Wb4 l^fb 
18.Badl Ab7 19.Bd6 WfS (Cvitan- 
Kovacevic, Stari Mikanovci 2008) 
20.Bfdl±. 

16. dxcS iSiibS 17.Badl '5lixcS= 
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Analysis diagram 


A popular opening tabiya. White wants 
to castle kingside and carry out a mi¬ 
nority attack on the queenside. It is 
clear that Black’s basic task consists in 
creating threats on the other side of the 
board. To do so, he needs to retreat the 
bishop to d6 and secure it from ex¬ 
change with the move ...a7-a6, after 
which he will be able to transfer the 
knight to the kingside, via e7 to g6 or 
fS. Of course, the execution of this plan 
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requires a lot of time, but White does 
not yet have any particular targets to 
fasten onto on the queenside. 

10...Ae6 

A) 10...aS is an interesting idea, 
which has hardly been tested in prac¬ 
tice. Black makes it harder for his oppo¬ 
nent to seize space with b2-b4, but at 
the same time, deprives himself of the 
chance to cover the bS-square by 
...a7-a6. 11.0-0 52e7 12.a3 l.d6 13.b4 
13.4^b5 l,d7 Id.Wcl l.xb5 IS.AxbS 
c6, and Black has good play. 13...c6 
14.bS c5 IS.Hfdl Ae6^ Ruban- 
Arencibia Rodriguez, SantaClara 1991; 

B) 10...#d6 
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Analysis diagram 


As played by Bronstein, perhaps by 
analogy with the game Makogonov- 
Keres. Even so, this set-up does not look 
optimal. While he has the chance. Black 
should preserve his dark-squared 
bishop. 11.0-0 J.f5 ll.Ifcl a6 13.Wb3 
^e7 14.52a4 Hab8 IS.^cSl? IS.AdS 
lxd3 16.'txd3 «d7?± Piket- 

Bronstein, Rotterdam 1990. Here Piket 
blundered a piece with 17.'5lie5? and 
then continued a hopeless resistance for 
a long time afterwards. 15....&xc5 
16.dxc5 Wd7 17.'&c3 c6 18.b4 f6 
19.<53d4± Kutsin-Juricek, Slovakia 
1998; 


C) 10...Wg6 A move based on the 
principle that the best defence is attack. 
Black wants to draw his opponent’s at¬ 
tention to the kingside at once, so that 
the latter will forget about the queenside 
minority attack. 11.0-0 JLh3 12.4iel 
J.XC3 13.bxc3 nfd8 After 13...Af5 
14.Wb5 White can win a pawn and 
Black still has to show that he has suffi¬ 
cient compensation: 14...Wd6 15.Wxb7 
lfb8 16.Wa6 lb2 17.1.d3 Ad7 
18.4ic2 nab8 19.Wa3± Jukic-Rotstein, 
Vienna 1991. 14.1.d3 AfS IS.ldl 4fe7 
16.c4 b6 17..fi.xf5 'SiixfS draw, 
Genov-Hanley, San Sebastian 2006. 

D) 10...iLxc3 + !? This exchange may 
be the simplest path to equality. If so, 
then instead of 10.Ae2 more accurate 
is lO.Bcl, as Mamedyarov himself 
played in a game with Kramnik. 
1 l.bxc3 b6 
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Analysis diagram 


Black’s plan is simple and clear: to put 
his knight on aS and prepare ...c7-c5, 
with fully equal chances. White does 
not have many ways of preventing this 
intention. 

12.0-0 12.c4 dxc4 13.'®xc4 Ab7 

14.0-0 leads to a transposition. 
12...Ab7 13.c4 A couple of times. 
White has tried to prepare this move, by 
first putting a rook on cl, but this does 
not have much effect on Black’s play: 
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13.Had Hfc8 H.Hfdl 4^a5 15.4^e5 c5 
16.#d7 HdS IT.'thS Ac8 18.Wg3 
Ae6^ Garcia Palermo-Terzic, Zenica 
1987; 13.nfcl (Rowson-Parker, Eng¬ 
land 2005/06) 13...4^a5!? 14.4^e5 

#d6 followed by ...c7-c5 and good 
play for Black. 13...dxc4 14.#xc4 flac8 

15. flacl 55a5 16.1'b4 Ib.'tbS!?. 

16.. .nfd8 IZ.Hfdl (Karolyi-G.Kuzmin, 
Tallinn 1985) 17...c5! 18.dxc5 flxdl + 
19.J.xdl We7T; 

E) 10...Hd8 The logic is the same as 
after 10...J.e6: Black wants to retain 
both bishops and so defends the pawn 
on d5. Admittedly, now the bishop has 
to retreat not to d6, but further back, to 
f8, but in return, the light-squared 
bishop is not tied to the defence of d5 
and can come out to f5 or g4. 11.0-0 
After 11 .Hcl J.f8 12.0-0 4iie7 we reach 
a position from Mamedyarov-Kramnik, 
in which White put his king’s rook on 
cl. Il...a6 in my opinion, the correct 
approach: do not retreat the bishop vol¬ 
untarily, but wait until ‘asked’. After 

11.. .Af8 12.a3 ^e7 13.b4 a6 14.b5 
White opens two lines on the 
queenside and can create pressure along 
them: 14....fi.g4 15.bxa6i.xf3 16.Axf3 
Hxa6 17.'lb3 '&d6 18.nfcl± Bacrot- 
Yakovenko, Jermuk 2009. IZ.flfcl Bb8 
13.a3 1.18 14.b4 ■leZ 15.1'b3 le6 

16. a4 Ilfs 17.b5 axbS 18.axb5 
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Analysis diagram 


18...C5! A typical idea in the Carlsbad 
system: Black eliminates all the pawns 
on the queenside. The price he has to 
pay for this, the creation of an isolated 
pawn on d5, is not very high, since 
Black has the two bishops and good 
control of the square d4. 19.bxc6 bxc6 
20.Wa4 cS?^ Mamedyarov-Carlsen, 
Dortmund 2007. 

Back to the game. 
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11.0-0 

in reply to 11 .a3 Black usually moves 
the bishop away, but occasionally he ex¬ 
changes on c3, and in both cases, he 
cannot complain about the result. Here 
are a few examples: 

A) ll...lxc3+ 12.bxc3'&g6 13.0-0 
lh3 14.-^el Hfd8 15.1d3 lf5 
16.1xf5 '&xf5 17.c4 dxc4 18.'®xc4 
nac8 19.4^d3 4^a5 20.#c3 b6^ 
Malakhov-Zhang Zhong, Moscow 
2004; 

B) 11 ...ld6 12. libs White forces the 

exchange anyway, but this is not so un¬ 
pleasant for Black. 12....ig4 13.flcl 
13.0-0 le7 14.1xd6 #xd6 15.nfcl 
c6 16.b4a6 17.'i'c2 lc8 18.1g5 hxg5 
19.Axg4 g6 20.#c5 'tdB 21.a4 
ld6?^ Kir. Georgiev-Serper, Groningen 
1993. 13...1e7 14.1xd6 Wxd6 

15.'ffb4 #xb4+ 16.axb4 c6 17.b5 
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Bfc8 18.‘4’d2 cxbS 19.^xb5 f6 
20.Sxc8+ draw, Bacrot-Ponomariov, 
Khanty-Mansiysk 2009. 

11...a6 

‘This move, preventing the knight com¬ 
ing to bS, is nearly always necessary, if 
Black wishes to ensure a safe station for 
the bishop on d6, from where it can 
take part in an attack on the white king’ 
- Lipnitsky. 

Practice in recent years (especially the 
game Bacrot-Ponomariov, given above) 
shows that the move 4ib5 is not too dan¬ 
gerous for Black, so the move ...a7 -a6 can 
be dispensed with. Here is one more ex¬ 
ample: 12.4jb5 Ag4 IS.Bfcl 

a6 14.'5hxd6 fcd6 15.Wc2 Ifc8 16.Wc5 
Wxc5 17.1xc5 18.b4 c6 19.1acl 

■S’fS 20.‘4'fl AxfJ! An important mo¬ 
ment - the white knight can cause trou¬ 
ble if it comes to eS, c5 or aS, so it is best 
to exchange it. The enemy light-squared 
bishop will bite on the granite of Black’s 
rock-sol id pawn structure. 21.J.xf3 'ie8 
22a4 b6 23.B5c2 aS - Black has suffi¬ 
cient counterplay to maintain the balance, 
Komljenovic- Rizouk, Sevilla 2010. 
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‘In the Ragozin Defence, the abstract 
concept of a white opening advantage 
can take real forms: the black knight 


blocks the c-pawn, which sooner or 
later will become an object of attack, 
and the pawn on dS for a long time is 
effectively isolated. In return. Black gets 
good piece play. There is no arguing 
with the fact that in the eyes of 
Schlechter, Teichmann or even Rubin¬ 
stein, the backward pawn was some¬ 
thing more concrete than lively piece 
play, but in our day, the latter is often 
preferred’ - Bronstein. 

It is clear that putting a rook on the 
c-file is right in principle, but which 
rook should it be? Having two rooks on 
the queenside greatly strengthens the 
attacking force, but the absence of a 
rook from fl could be a decisive weak¬ 
ening of the white king’s defences. 
Judging from the games in the data¬ 
base, most players seem to think the 
kingside threats are not so dangerous, 
but there are some players who are 
more cautious. 

Incidentally, White is not obliged to put 
a rook on cl at this moment at all, and 
he has other possibilities. 

A) 12.a3 White drives the bishop 
where it wants to go, whilst the direct 
minority attack does not work here: 
12...Ad6 13.b4<ae7 14.Wb3 c6 15.a4 
Ag4 Ib.Babl ihfS 17.'ael Wh4 18.g3 
Wh3 19.1.xg4 Wxg4 20.Wdl Wg6 

bS?^ Vladimirov-Serper, 
Gausdal 1991; 

B) 12.#b3 Ad6 13.Had (13.1'xb7? 

-^aS d.-^xdS Wd8 + ) 13...4^e7 

14.'aa4 b6 15.Wc2 gS 16.<ac3 Wg6 
17.Ad3 Whs 18.<ae2 g4 19.'ae5 AxeS 
20.dxe5 cS?^ Wojtaszek-Pashikian, 
Belfort 2005 (see also line F5 two pages 
onwards); 

C) 12.nfdl Ad6 (12...Hfd8 d.-^eSI 
Axc3 14.41ixc6 Ad7 15.Wb3 Axc6 
16.Wxc3 Wd6 17.Hdcl Hdc8 18.Wc5 
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Ad7 19.b4’S'xcS 20.bxcS± Khuzman- 
Zviagintsev, Moscow 1994 (rapid)) 

13. Had ^z3e7 14.b4c6 IS.WbS HaeS 
16.43a4 43g6 17.43cS He7 IS.l'bZ 
.^g4 — Black has concentrated all his 
forces on the kingside and seized the 
initiative, Banikas-A.David, Kavala 
2009; 

D) 12.Wc2 lads 13.<S2a4 J.d6 

14. nacl 14.42cS J.c8 IS.Hfcl gS?^ 
Wirgren-Larsson, Sweden 1976. 14...gS 

15.4icS.ic8 
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Analysis diagram 


‘Black develops a counter-initiative on 
the kingside. Black’s set-up for both at¬ 
tack and defence is instructive. Note the 
typical manoeuvre ...HaS-dS and 
...i.e6-c8, which is very common in 
such positions. First the rook moves 
from a8, and only then the bishop re¬ 
treats. This not only allows Black to 
strengthen his queenside, but also pre¬ 
serves his light-squared bishop for the 
attack’- Lipnitsky. 16.#b3 Ib.^iixah g4 
17.42d2 AfS 18.'i'c3 42xd4 19.exd4 
bxa6?^. 16...g4 1 7.4id2 4ixd4! 18.exd4 
#44 19.g3 ®xd2 20.Hc2 ’i'xd4 

21.ndl (Flohr-Veltmander, USSR 
1949) 21...'i'xc5! 22.axc5 i.xc5 - in 
this double-edged position. Black’s 
chances are preferable; 

E) 12.4lel l.d6 13.42d3 42e7 14.b4 
42f5 IS.Hfcl c6 Ih.Wdl Iae8 17.a4 


18.na2 (Neverov-Moiseenko, 
Warsaw 2005) and here Black missed a 
great chance to punish his opponent for 
taking insufficient care of his own king: 

18...'Dxe3! 19.fxe3 HxeS 20.42eS HeS 
2 1 .J,f3 HSxeS! 22.dxeS WxeS with ex¬ 
tremely dangerous threats; 

F) 12.Hacl 
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Analysis diagram 


A popular tnbii/ii. White keeps the king’s 
rook for the defence of his king, and 
tries to press on the queenside with the 
minimum of forces. 

12.. .1.c8 13.4jel l.d6 14.4ld3 4je7 
15.4ic5 .^xcS 16.dxcS HdS IF.Hcdl 
c6 1 S.'B'dd'B'xdd (Petrosian-Averbakh, 
Kiev 1954) 19.nxd4±; 

12.. .Hfd8 13.42eS .^xc3 14.4ixc6 .fi.d7 
lS.Ixc3 ±xc6 Ih.'i'aS Wd6 17.1fcl 
nd7 IS.WaS 'B'f6 (Polugaevsky-Ivkov, 
Petropolis 1973) 19.ncS Hdh 
20.'i'c3±. 

12.. .Ad6 

Here or at least over the next couple of 
moves. White should free the a4 square 
for the knight transfer to c5. White 
wants to force the weakening move 
...b7-b6, after which it will easier for 
him to create pressure along the c-file. 
In his turn. Black tries to create threats 
on the kingside, and with this aim, he 
transfers his knight via e7 to f5 or g6, 
puts one of his rooks on e8 and some- 
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times advances ...g7-g5. Concrete play 
begins, for which there are no universal 
recipes — one must sit there and calcu¬ 
late the variations: 

FI) 13.1'dl lads 14.^el 4he7 
IS.-Shad^ifS 16.g3lfe8 17.M3 4hh4!? 
(exploiting a concrete feature of the po¬ 
sition: the knight cannot be taken be¬ 
cause of Wxh4 and mate on h2) 
18.J.g4 ,^xg4 19.'B'xg4 iSifS 20.ftd3 
c6 2 1 .b4 Hedi^ (C.Hansen-S.B.Hansen, 
Copenhagen/Malmo 2005) Black’s fur¬ 
ther plans include ...g6 followed by 
...hS-h4, breaking down White’s 
defences; 

F2) U.l'cZ Ife8 14.fta4 .&g4 
IS.^cS 
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Analysis diagram 


Here there followed a typical tactical 
idea, which is worth remembering: 

15...Axf3 16.,^xf3 ^xd4! 17.exd4 

©fd 18.g3 Wxf3 19.43xb7 Ie2 
20.'S'c6 HaeS 2 1.4ixd6 cxd6 22.Wxa6 
nxb2?^ C.Hansen-Andersson, Denmark 
1986; 

F3) 13/z2el 43e7 14.ftd3 -afS lS.g3 
c6 16.Whs labs 17.^a4 IfeSi^ 
Chiburdanidze-Matveeva, Moscow 
1994; 

F4) U.Ifel fte7 14.a3 Ifd8 
IS.Wdl c6 16.43a4 l.g4 17.b4 ^f5 
18 .$^c 5 Wek 19.h3 .fi.xf3 20..axf3, 
Cvitan-Dizdar, Pula 1993, 20...^^hd^; 


FS) 13.’B'b3 4je7 Id.'Shad b6 Usually 
Black avoids this move if possible, but 
here he will be able to quickly follow 
up with ...c7-cS after the knight goes to 
ad, where it will have nothing more to 
do. IS.l'cl 15.1c3 gS 16.Hfcl 43g6 
17.S'dl 'i'e7 IS.^^el fS 19.1.hS Hfh 
20.43d3 fd 21..^xg6 lxg6 22.^2eS 
ng7 23.a3 nf8+ Anastasian- 
Kacheishvili, Ubeda 2001; 15.^c3 

HfdS 16.1fel Ihgb 17.1.fl h5 IS.^hbl 
J.g4 19.'$3bd2 cSi^ Turzo-P. Horvath, 
Aggtelek 2000. 15...g5 16.4jc3 'B'g6 In 
the ending. Black will be fine - he will 
immediately play ...c7-cS and get rid of 
his only weakness. 17. J.d3 WhS 
18.4le2 g4 19/z2e5 J.xe5 lO.dxeS cS 
21.'B'c3 <53c6d is again Wojtaszek- 
Pashikian, Belfort 2005. 

Back to the game. 
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12...Ad6 

12...1fd8 n.l'dl l.d6-see I2....^d6 

13.1'dl HfdS. 

For history’s sake, we present a move of 
Mikhail Tab 12...1f5 and draw, Garcia 
Palermo-Tal, Rio Hondo 198 7. 

Illogical is 12...1d8?! - the queen is 
needed to create threats on the kingside. 
Possible then is: 13.1dl ,^d6 Id.'S^ad 
45e7 15.$5c5 l.xc5 16.1xc5 Agd 

17.bd c6 18.ad ^f5 19.b5 axb5 
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TO.axbS Ixal Tl.fcal Wb6 22.Wcl± 
Gavrikov-Ehivest, Tallinn 2003. 

13.®d1 

This retreat is perfectly justified - the 
queen frees a4 for the knight, and itself 
returns to assist the defence of the 
king. 

The attempt to defend the king with 
minimum force could lead to trouble: 
13.4iel ■ae7 14.4id3 b6 15.b4 -^fS 
16.g3 WgS 17.±fl hS 18.Ag2 h4 
19.4if4 hxg3 20.hxg3 '52xg3! (it is no 
surprise that such a blow should be 
available, as Black has a large superiority 
in forces in this area of the board) 
21.fxg3 Wxg3 22.'52cxd5 Axf4 
23.4ie74 4>h8 24.exf4 M3+ Koni- 
ushkov-Maharramzade, Kstovo 1 994. 
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13...«^e7 

A typical and ideal move - the position¬ 
ing of the rooks on the eighth rank can 
wait, whereas the knight is needed on 
the kingside right away. Even so. Black 
occasionally tries other continuations: 

A) 13...Ifd8 14.$2a4 14.1abl!? 4^e7 
15.b4 c6 16.<aa4 MS 17.1b2 lac8 
18.<ac5 lc7 19.a4 l,c8 20.<ael 4^f5 
21.1bc2 le8 22.bS axbS 23.axb5 
Hce7 24.4lif3± Jobava-Yuldashev, Al 
Ain 2008. 14...52e7 IS.'SicS J.c8 
15...Axes 16.1xc5 c6 17.b4 Ag4 


18.4ie5 Axe2 19.Wxe2 -^fS 20.1'f3 
We6 21.'&g4 He8 draw, Dzindzi- 
chashvili-Ivkov, Geneva 1977. 16.Wfl 
16.b4 4ig6 17.a4 b6 18.4id3 We7 
19.Wb3 lb8 20.1^03 f6 21.a5± 
Schuurman-Zhao Xue, Dresden 2008. 
16...a5 16...c6!? 17.b4 b6 18.4id3 aS 
19.bxa5 HxaS 20.a4 AfST Lengyel- 
Ghitescu, Miskolc 1963. 17.a3 Ag6 
18.Hc3 c6 19.Hacl We7 20.g3 4if8 
21.b4 axb4 22.axb4 ^d7 23.'2lixd7 
Axd7 24.bS na2<^ Petrosian-Uusi, 
Moscow 1956; 

B) A slightly unusual, but very effec¬ 

tive method of fighting against the 
white knight’s appearance on c5 was 
demonstrated by Viktor Lvovich 
Kortchnoi: 13...We7 14.4ia4 4id8 

Where and why are the black pieces re¬ 
treating? It’s a big secret! 

I 1 1# 

ii mil 

i Ai. i 

i 

A 

A^ 

A A A A A 

Analysis diagram 

1 5.4ic5 AfS 16.a3 c6 (here we see the 
idea. From e7, the queen defends the 
b7 pawn, whilst the knight will go to 
e6 to exchange off the invader) 17.g3 
<ae6 18.<ah4 Ah7 19.Ad3 Axd3 
20.4lixe6 Wxe6 21.'&xd3 g6! Black has 
a small initiative, Peek-Kortchnoi, Gi¬ 
braltar 2006; 

C) 13...Hfe8 14.4ia4 4id8 15.4ic5 
Ac 8 16.4lid3 (anticipating the move 
^e6 and looking at the e 5-square. Even 
so, it was better to retreat the queen to 
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e7, a la Kortchnoi, so as to be able to 
take control of the e 5-square with the 
move ...f7-f6 at the necessary moment) 
16...g6 17.b4 4^c6 18.^bS gS 19.1,fl 
g4 20.4^fel Ids 21.g3 42e7?^ 
Ostojic-Giorgadze, Belgrade 1992. At 
the second attempt, the knight has 
reached e7, and its further path lies on 
the kingside; 

D) 13...flad8 14.<$lia4 J.c8 In full ac¬ 

cord with Lipnitsky’s recommendation 
- first the rook comes to d8, and then 
the bishop returns to c8. 15.$^c5 4ie7 
16.#b3 J.XC5 IJ.OxcS c6 IS.'S^eS 
IS.Wdl <af5 19.a4 42d6. In the 
Carlsbad — which is the structure we 
have before us - this is the best square 
for the knight, from where it can come 
to c4 or e4, as well as holding up the 
important advance b4-b5. 20.Heel 
l.g4 21.b4 IfeS 22.h3 MS 23.1abl 
Beb?^ Pantsulaia-Greenfeld, Kolkata 
2007. 18...4:ig6 19.42d3 52h4 lO.Afl 
Id6 21.1c3 WgS 22.'4>hl 42f3 Of 
course, the pawn on h6 gets in Black’s 
way, since he would like to put his rook 
there. But even without a rook, he has 
been able to create unpleasant threats. 
23.1'dl If6?^ Malaniuk-Maliutin, 

Dortmund 1993; 

E) 13...1ae8 14.42a4 42d8 15.42c5 

lc8 16.b4 (16.42d3 42e6 17.4^fe5 c5 
18.4ig4 l'e7 19.dxc5 42xc5 20.42xc5 
IxcS 21.1'xd5 l,d6 22.1'h5 Ae6^ 
Portisch-Sosonko, Wijk aan Zee 1975) 
\6...(he6 17.a4 ^hgS 18.b5 a5 

19.<S^xg5 WxgS 20.1.f3 b6 21.<ad3 
,4.f5 22.<25e5 Ae6^ Yermolinsky- 
Milov, Groningen 1998. 

14.Aia4 

‘He should not allow ...c7-c5, but 
wishes to provoke ...b7-b6’ — 

Bronstein. 


A) On 14.a3 Black can reply 14...c5, 

practically equalising. For example: 
IS.dxcS Axes 16.45a4J.a7 17.b4d4 
18.45xd4 aad8 19.1'fl l,xd4 
20.exd4 45f5 21.45c5 draw, 

Jobava-Efimenko, Rijeka 2010. Com¬ 
plicated play results from 14...b6 

15. Wfl Ag4 16.b4 c6 17.45a4 lfb8 

18. h3 J.f5 19.Wei g5 20.45b2 h5 

21.45d3 g4 22.hxg4 J.xd3 23.J.xd3 
hxg4 24.45d2 a5?^ N.Maiorov- 

Alexandrov, Minsk 2007; 

B) 14.aabl Ms 14...aad8 15.b4c6 
16.45a4 J,c8 17.45c5 g5 18.a4 b5 
19.45d3 45g6 20.45fel J.b8 21.ac3 
45e7 22.abcl Wd6 23.g3 *g7 
24.45f3 f6 25.45d2± Arencibia Rodri- 
guez-Jobava, Havana 2005. 15.J.d3 c6 

16. b4 afe8 17.45a4 45c8 18.45c5 ae7 
19.1'c2 J.xd3 20.45xd3 45b6 21.45de5 
We6 22.a4 f6 23.45d3 45c4?^ Fodor- 
Neubauer, Szentgotthard 2010. 

14...b6 

‘The attempt to prevent the arrival of a 
knight on c5 involves a weakening of 
the black queenside, and the necessity 
of defending the resulting weaknesses 
hinders the development of his 
counterplay on the kingside’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

An interesting observation, although 
we will soon see that Black has another 
plan, as well as the attack on the king: 
he can start counter-operations on the 
queenside. 

Black’s game also looks quite solid after 
14...C6 15.45c5 J,xc5 16.1xc5 J,g4, 
e.g.: 17.45e5 (17.b4 45f5 18.a4 45d6 

19. Had l.xf3 20.1.xf3 Hfd8?^ 

Rustemov-Vallejo Pons, Germany 
Bundesliga 2005/06) 1 7...J.xe2 

18.’B'xe2 We6 19.nc2 45c8 draw, 
Timman-Izoria, Calvia 2004. 
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^5.{hc3 

‘The knight has effectively fulfilled both 
tasks and now returns’ - Bronstein. 
White has tried several different set-ups 
here, but has never achieved a great 
deal: 

A) 15.b4 gS 15...nfe8 Ib.WbS g5 

n.lhhl g4 18.<5ie5 Axes 19.dxe5 
#xe5 TO.-S^dS Wg5 c6 22.Wb2 

Ad7 23.a4= Comas Fabrego-Piket, 
Escaldes 1998; \S...fhg6 16.4ib2 aS 

17. b5 Had8 18.'$2d3 lfe8 19.flc3 MS 

20. Had l.e4 21.g3 Ws 22.'52d2 We6 

23.Ag4 AfS 24.1.xf5 fcfS 25.'i'f3 
#xf3 26.<52x43 ± Zilberman-Soffer, Israel 
2000. 16.'52b2 ■52g6 17.52d3 hS 18.52fe5 
g4 19.f4 ■52h4 20.a4 Wg7 21.a5 f6 
22.52 c 6 5245 23.1'd2 

Beliavsky-Lautier, Biel 1992; 

B) 15.a3 gS 16.'52d2 %7 17.-5241 fS 

18. <52c3 'i'hB 19.b4 f4 20.e4 dxe4 

21. '52xe4 <5245 22.<52xd6 <52xd6 23.d5 
Ag8 24.Ha2 Hfe8 25.nac2T draw, 
L.B.Hansen-C.Hansen, Aalborg 1994; 

C) 15.#fl Bronstein’s recommenda¬ 
tion; White seeks to weaken the enemy 
queenside even further, whilst with the 
knight on a4, it is bad to play ...b7-b5 
because the knight can come into c5. 
15...1.C8 15...a5 Ib.'&dl g5 17.<52el 
^7 18.<52d3 g4 19.Wd2 h5 20.1.41 
h4?^ Soffer-Slutzky, Tel Aviv 1993. 
16.a3 gS 17.52 c 3 lb7 18.52el #66 


19.52d3 f5 20.'52b4 aS 21.52c2 f4 

22.nel f3!? 23.gxf3 52 g6^ 

Zagorovsky-Kamenetsky USSR 1966. 
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A A 
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15...Hfc8 

Black announces that he is ready to play 
...c7-c5 when the chance arises. Other 
moves have also been tried: 

A) 15...Hfb8 16.a4 <5206? The knight 

does not reach the weakened b4-square, 
therefore it was better to defend the cen¬ 
tre with 16...c6!?. 17.e4! dxe4 18.'52xe4 
'&f4 19.d5 Wxe4 20.dxe6 fld8 After 
20...fxe6? 21.Hc4 WdS 22.Wxd5 exd5 

23.nxc6 Black loses a piece. 21.exfZ+ 
4>xf7 22.1'el 4>f8 23.1c4 l'e8 

24.1acl <52eS 25.Se4 52xf3+ 26.1xf3± 
Olafsson-Petrosian, Bled 1959; 

B) In the following game. Black pur¬ 
sued the attack very sharply: lS...g5 

16. g3 Wg7 17.#fl fS I believe White 
has enough pieces in the defence and 
can permit himself to take the pawn: 
18.1xa6 f4 19.exf4 Hxa6?! 19...gxf4 
20.1e2±. 20.fca6 gxf4 21.1'd3 IfS 
22.#d2 le4 (Khairullin-Khismatullin, 
Ulan Ude 2009), and here White 
needed to find an accurate path to beat 
off the attack: 23.<52x64 dxe4 24.'52h4 
fxg3 25.hxg3 lf426.We2±; 

C) 15...Ifd8 16.#fl 16.a4!? c5 

17. a5 fldb8 18.42a4 bxa5 19.42xc5 
flxb2 20.flxa5 g5 21.leal g4 22.42e5 
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h5 23.'5hed3± Benko-Lombardy, New 
York 1958. 16...c6 17.4^a4 Sdb8 
18.1c3 aS 19.1acl J.d7 20.a3 $5g6 
21.J.d3 We6 22.1'dl l.c7 liMcl 
4^e7 24.flel ‘Having increased his 
pressure against c6 to a maximum, and 
found that the pawn is still being held, 
White switches to the e-file. 24.e4 im¬ 
mediately does not work, since the 
black knight comes to d5. White needs 
to arrange it so that the exchange of 
pawns on e4 results in immediate 
threats to the black queen’ - Bronstein. 
24...fS 25.b4 axb4 26.axb4 Ad6 
27.flbl bS 28.4i)c5 with the initiative 
to White, Taimanov-Kotov, Zurich 
1953. 

16.^1 b5 


I 
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This move is quite in place - Black re¬ 
tains the possibility of playing ...c7-c5, 
with good counterplay. 

17. a4c6 

As well as this solid move, the following 
interesting pawn sacrifice deserves con¬ 
sideration: 17...b4 IS.'Shbl c5 19.Axa6 
Bc7 20.dxc5 Hxc5 21 .Hxc5 Axc5 
22.4ibd2 Wxb2 23.nbl l'a2 24.1al 
'i'b2= Gustafsson-Sargissian, Germany 
Bundesliga 2005/06. 

18. ^b1 


White wishes to transfer the knight to 
c5, but this manoeuvre takes a lot of 
time. 

18.. .bxa4 19.'$2c3 Ag4 20.'52xa4 
lxf3 21.Axf3 Hcb8 

Black has a backward pawn on c6, but it 
is hard to attack, as it is solidly defended 
by the knight, in his turn. Black has 
pressure against the b2 pawn. In addi¬ 
tion, the opposite-coloured bishops in¬ 
crease his chances of a draw. 

22.'te2 a5 23.'td2 

Black also has sufficient counterplay 
after 23.<ac5 nb5 24.^d3 a4. 

23.. .Ab4 24.«d3 g6 25.b3 «d6 
26.1c2 IbS 27.h4 h5 28.g3 
nab8 29.*g2 WdJ 



Black has placed almost all of his 
pawns on light squares, limiting the 
enemy bishop to a maximum. It is 
hard for White to strengthen his posi¬ 
tion, as it is not realistic to get at the 
c6 pawn. 


30.«^c3 

15 b7 

31.45e2 

Ad6 

32.45C1 

’td8 

33Mc3 

Ab4 

34.#d3 

Ad6 

35Mc3 

Ab4 

36.#d3 





Draw. 




The Rogozin Complex 


Game 11 

Mamedyar ov, Shakhriyar 
Kramnik,Vladimir 

Baku 2010 (rapid) 

1.d4 ^f6 2.C4 e6 d5 

4.M Ab4 5.Wa4+ «2c6 6.cxd5 
exd5 7.Ag5 h6 8.Axf6 Wxf6 
9.e3 0-0 

By transposition, we have reached the 
same position as in Mamedyarov- 
Elianov. 

lO.lcI 

As I have already pointed out, after 
10.J.e2 Black has the good alternative 
10...J.XC3-I- ll.bxcS b6. The text move 
prevents this possibility 


I A 

1# 


AAA 

A A 
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WA A 




A^ 


A A 

A A 

A 
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fl 


10...Id8 

This position has a good pedigree, hav¬ 
ing been seen in many games between 
strong players: 

A) 10...a6 11. a3 Axc3+ 12.Sxc3 
Wg6 13 Mc2 AfS 14.'tbs Ae6 
15.Ae2 WblA 16.Adl -SdaS IZ.WcT 
Wxc2 18 .Axc2 Aic4^ Shirov- 
Kupreichik, Val Maubuee 1989; 

B) 10...1.g4 ll.Ae2 #d6 12.0-0 
Axc 3 13.nxc3 4ie7 Id.Hfcl c6 
15.#dl aS 16.<ae5 Axe2 17Mxe2 
<Af5 18.'&g4 g6^ Pantsulaia-Ehlvest, 
San Marino 2006; 


C) 10...%6 ll.l'dl ll.Wc2?! AfS 
12.#dl l.e4 13.'ad2 HaeS 14.4idxe4 
#xe4 15.Ae2 l'xg2 16.Af3 %5 + 
Yrjola-Alexandrov, Pula 1997; ll.®b3 
HdS 12.a3 Ad6 U.AibS 4ie7 14.4ixd6 
Wxd6 15.1.d3 c6 16.0-0 Ib8 17.flc3 
AfS 18.Ae2 Ag4?^ Gofshtein-Dizdar, 
Zagreb 1993. ll...Ae6 ll...nd8 12.a3 
Af8 13.h3 4ie7 14.Ad3 W6 15.0-0 
4if5 16.Abl 4ih4 draw, Eeller-Eressinet, 
Nimes 2009. 12.a3 Ad6 13.g3 Ae7 
14.42b5 Ag4 15.h3 AxB 16.#xf3 c6 
17.42xd6 #xd6 18.Ad3 lfe8= 
Kholmov-Spassky Leningrad 1956. 

11.Ae2 

In my view, ll.AbS is very promising, 
trying to spoil the opponent’s queen- 
side pawn structure. Eor example: 


I AM 


AAA 
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^ fl 


Analysis diagram 


ll...a5 ll...Af8 12.Axc6 bxc6 13.0-0 
c5 14.dxc5 Axc5 15.42b5 Wb6 
16.4ixc7! nb8 17.42xd5 HxdS 
18.We84 Af8 19.Hxc8 nxc8 20.Wxc8 
Wxb2 21.Wa6± Shamkovich-Ghitescu, 
Timisoara 1972. 12.a3 Af8 13.Axc6 
bxc6 14.0-0 Ad6 15.e4 Af4 16.Hcel 
Ag4 17.42e5 Axes 18.dxe5 Wg6 19.f3 
Ah3 20. nil dxe4 21.4lxe4± Shariyaz- 
danov-lbragimov, Moscow 1998. 

The following game is interesting, 
mainly for the non-standard white 
bishop manoeuvre: 11.a3 Af8 12.Ad3 
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4e6 IS.Abl a6 14.0-0 l,d6 IS.Hfel 
g6 16.Aa2 l.f8 17.e4! ^e7 IS.exdS 
$:ixd5 19.<52xd5 l,xd5 20.1.xd5 HxdS 
21.nxc7± Banikas-Ehlvest, Panormo 
2002 . 

11.. .Af8 12.0-0 

12.. .a6 13.#dl (13.#b3 14.<?2a4 

c6 15.^^bb Hb8 16.<52x08 ndxc8 
17.<52e5 nd8 18.Ag4 draw, 
Galopoulos-Pavlovic, Kalamaria 2009) 
13 ...<5267 14.'52a4 c6 15.'52b6 nb8 
16.'52xc8 <52xc8 17.-5265 ±d6 18.f4± 
Flohr-Estrin, Moscow 1953. 

13. b4 

13.-526 5 #b6 14.M5 g6 15.1.f3 c6 
16.1'c2 <5245 17.a3 a5 18.g3 Ag7 

19.1. g2 H68 20.flfdl #d8 21.'52d3 
h5?^ Rajkovic-Brkljaca, B6lgrad6 2007. 

13.. .<52g6 

In th6 following gam6, Black aban¬ 
doned his queenside to its fate, hoping 
for success on the other flank, but it all 
ended in a fiasco: 13...a6 14.Wb3 Ag4 
15.^a4 b5?! 16.-5205 <5245 17.'52b7! 
-52h4?! 18.'52xd8 l.xf3 19.1.xf3 <52x43 4 
20.gxf3 HxdB 21.f4± Temirbaev- 
Landa, Krasnoyarsk 1998. 

14. b5 Ag4 15.«b3 c6 16.?2d2 
l.f5 17.-5234 
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I i.# 
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This was a rapid game, and it looks as 
though Kramnik simply did not have 
time to find the best set-up for his 
pieces. 

Black has played several rather drifting 
moves, randomly bringing pieces to¬ 
wards the enemy king, hoping to land a 
blow in time-trouble. 

17.. .<52h4 

Objectively, it seems that it was stron¬ 
ger to play 17...Ad6 18.-52c5 HabB 

19. nc3 <52e7, in order to neutralise 
the opponent’s initiative on the 
queenside. Then there could follow: 

20. afcl b6!? (20...cxb5 21.1.xb5±) 

21. -52a6 nbc8 22.bxc6 Axed 23.Hxc6 
<52xc6 24.Hxc6 Axh24 25.<4'xh2 
Wxc6^. 

18.Hc3 ad 6 19.g3 cxb5 

20.1'xb5 b6 

Black has given his opponent the only 
open file, whilst it is quite unclear 
how to develop the attack on the 
kingside. 

2 i.afci 

white quietly strengthens his position, 
not paying any attention to the knight 
on h4. 

In the event of 21.gxh4?! Ah3 22.f4 
#xh4 Black would have excellent 
counterplay. 

21.. .Ad7 22.Wa6 W5 23.42b2! 

The knight has done excellent work in 
provoking a weakness, and now returns 
to defend the f2-square. 

23.. .af6 24.52d3 ae8 25.42f4 
l,d6 26.Ad3 #g4 27Ae2 #45 
28.Ad3 l'g4 
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29.h3 

White has the advantage, so it is under¬ 
standable that he avoids the repetition. 
However, despite the computer’s reas¬ 
surances, it is very hard for a human 
player to take the pawn on dS: 29.4iixd5 
HfS!, and White could easily overlook 
some sort of tactical blow. 

29.. .«g5 30.Wb7!Hd8 

Not 30...1.e6 31.#c6 IdS 32.1'xd6!, 
and Black is mated on the back rank. 
The tempting blow 30...Hxe3 is also re¬ 
futed: 31.fcd7 nxd3 32.Hxd3 Axf4 
33.HC8-I- *h7 34.4^f3 - White beats 
off all the threats, retaining his extra 
material. 

31.Wxd5 

White wins an important central pawn, 
and, most importantly of all, includes 
his queen in the defence. Black’s posi¬ 
tion becomes hopeless. 

31.. .Af5 32.^e4 ^f3+ 33.*g2 

More precise is 33.‘4’hl!, but this no 
longer matters. 

33.. .$ih4+ 34.<4>h1 l.xe4+ 

35.Wxe4 «^g6 36.ac8 af8 

37.axf8+ Axf8 38.Bc8 «a5 
39.We8 «e1+ 40.*g2 4ixf4+ 
41 .gxf4 Wb4 42.f5 b5 43.Ac2 a5 


44.64 a4 45.65 ab6 46.66 ab7 

47.1.64 aa7 48.6xf7+ 

Black resigned. 

Game 12 

Rabinovich,Ilya 
Ragozin,Viacheslav 

Moscow 1935 

1 .d4 d5 2.c4 66 3.ihc3 lb4 
4.«2f3 ^f6 5.Wa4+ ^c6 6.1g5 
dxc4 


I i.## E 

i i i 

i i i 

4 








A A 

A A A A 

S 

<^4 S 


At one time, it was believed that this 
move practically refutes the entire plan 
with 6.1g5. Certainly, it is not easy for 
White to regain the pawn, but thanks to 
the definite freedom he gains in the 
centre, he has good compensation for 


7.63 

A) Not dangerous for Black is 7.1xf6 
Wxf6 8.a3 lxc3+ 9.bxc3 0-0 10.e3 
10.Wxc4 eS 1 l.e3 exd4 12.cxd4 le6 
13.Wc5 Bads 14.1e2 IdS 15.0-0 b6 
16.#c3 IfeS 17.lad ae7 IS.Ifdli 
Golod-M. Richter, Dresden 2007. 

10...1d7 ll.Wxc4 aac8 12.«cS b6 
13.Whs g6 14.Wh6 4ie7 15.43e5 la4 
16.1a6 ab8 17.h4 %7 18.1'xg7+ 
4'xg7 19.1d3 c5<^ Polaczek-Palac, 
Dresden 2008. 
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B) After 7.e4 we reach the territory of 
the Vienna Variation. As already stated 
in the Introduction, analysis of this 
variation lies outside the scope of the 
present book, but we must all the same 
take a short look here at one of its varia¬ 
tions. 

After 7.e4 Black has a choice between 
the quiet 7...h6 and the sharper 

7...1.d7. 

Bl) 7...h6 8.i.xf6 Wxf6 


1 k 

# I 

A i i 

A A 

4 

kW A 

Wi.A A A 



A A 
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fl 
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Analysis diagram 


White can regain the pawn at any mo¬ 
ment, but Black obtains at least equal 
chances: 

Bl 1) 9.e5 Wg6 10.a3 l,xc3 + 

11. bxc3 0-0 12.Wxc4 ^aS 13.Wd3, 
draw, Delchev-Zelcic, Zadar 2009; 

Bl 2) 9.4ie5?! J.d7 10.52xc6 Worse is 
10.4ixd7 because of the well-known 
trick 10...#xd4!. Black wins another 
pawn and the knight on d7 cannot get 
out: ll.'i'c2 #xd7 H.Hdl ‘$^d4 
13.Wd2 0-0-0 14.Axc4 Wc6 + 
Guerra-Andrade Ocana, Lisbon 1999. 

10.. .Axc3+ ll.bxcS ,&xc6 12.#c2 
Wf4 13.f3 bS 14.a4 a6 15.iLe2 0-0 
16.^ I'd6 17.e5 »d7+ Arkell-Sher, 
Isle of Man 1994; 

B13) 9.a3 J.a5 Also good is 

9.. .Axc 3+ 10.bxc3 Wg6 11.eS Ad7 

12. Wxc4 52e7 13.#d3 

10.Wxc4 l^b6 ll.Hdl 0-0 12.J.e2 


Lipnitsky considers that White stands 
better, but the pressure against d4 al¬ 
lows Black to equalise: 12...nd8 13.e5 
W4 14.g3 WS 15.0-0 ^2a5 16.Wa2 
ihc6 17.1'c4 4^a5=; 

B14) 9. J.XC4 Ad7 Creating the threat 
of 10...4ixd4; worse is 9...0-0 10.0-0 
Axc 3 ll.bxc3 e5 12.Ad5 Ad7 
n.Habl exd4 14.cxd4 HabS IS.Hfel 
nfc8 16 .Axc6 Wxc6 17.Wxa7 b6 
18.#a3 na8 19.1'b2 l'a4 20.ne2± 
Ftacnik-Mirzoev, Lisbon 2001. 10.#b3 
lO.'&dl g5!??^. 10...J.a5! Black trans¬ 
fers the bishop to b6, so as to increase 
the pressure against d4. Weaker is 

10...0-0 11.0-0 AaS 12.eS I'fS 
13.4^e2 #h7 14.Ad3 Wh8 15.J.e4± 
Chow-Karklins, Chicago 1994. ll.Hdl 
i.b6 12.0-0 5ia5 13.1fb4<ac6 14.#b3 
4ia5 = ; 

B2) 7...1.d7 



Analysis diagram 


B21) After 8.#dl the queen is very 
passively placed, and Black can simply 
defend the pawn: 8...bS Here too. 
Black has a quieter alternative in 

8...h6, forcing the exchange of the 
dark-squared bishop. Possible then is: 
9.Axf6 Wxfb 10.eS (10.Axc4 e5 
11.0-0 i.xc3 12.bxc3 l,g4 13.d5 
l.xf3 14.Wxf3 #xf3 15.gxf3 4^a5 
16.Ab5+ '4’e7T Toth-Hryhorenko, 
Budapest 2005) 10...#e7 ll.l,xc4 
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-^aS n.AdS c5 13.0-0 cxd4 14.4^e4 
#d8 15.a3 l.e7 16.b4 4^c6 17.1el 
a6?^ Naumkin-F. Levin, Riga 1988. 
9.a4 After 9.e5 Black has the standard 
reaction 9...h6 10.Ah4 gS, and White 
does not even manage to equalise: 
11.4iixg5 (ll.exf6 gxh4 12.a4 a6 

13.axb5 axbS 14.1xa8 #xa8 15.4ixh4 
4ixd4! Ib.fxdd ®al+ 17.'tdl 
#xb2—h) ll...hxg5 12.Axg5 4iid5 
13.Axd8 4ixc3 14.bxc3 Axc3 + 

15. <4'e2 Bxd8 + . 9...a6 lO.AeZ 10.eS 
h6 ll.Ah4 gS 12.exf6 gxh4 13.Ae2 
lb8 14.0-0 Wxf6 IS.axbS axbS 

16. Bel 0-0+ Ikonnikov-S.Ivanov, 
Berlin 1992. 10...4^e7 ll.^cZ J.c6 
12.d5 exdS 13.0-0-0 Axc3 14.1'xc3 
b4 15.Wd4 4lxe4 16.Wxg7 Bg8 

17. #xg8+ 52xg8 18.1.xd8 lxd8+ 
Pelletier-Wells, Germany Bundesliga 
1999/00; 

B22) 8.'tc2 h6 As the following 
game shows, with the white queen on 
c2. Black cannot ignore the threat of 
e4-e5: 8...b5? 9.e5 h6 lO.exfb hxgS 
1 1 .fxg7 Bg8 



Analysis diagram 


12.'fi^h7! This is the point. 12...4le7 
13.42e5 c5 14.Ae2 ’i'c7 lS.43xf7! 
cxd4 16.Ah5 Ac6, Akobian-Ghaem 
Maghami, Beijing 2008, and here 
White could have obtained a decisive 
advantage after 17.Bdl! d3 


18.0-0-1—. 9..&d2 ‘Now Black must 
play very energetically, since with a 
quiet continuation such as 9...0-0 
White regains the c4-pawn and ob¬ 
tains an advantage, thanks to his clear 
superiority in the centre’ — Lipnitsky. 
We would add that after 9. Axf6 #xf6 
White does not succeed in regaining 
the pawn: 10.eS (lO.Bdl bS ll.Ae2 
a6 12.0-0, Grau-Da Silva Rocha, Bue¬ 
nos Aires 1935, 1 2...0-0 1 3.b3 cxb3 

14. axb3 AaST) 10...W4 1 l.Bdl b5 
12.1.e2 ^e7 13.0-0 Ac6 14.b3 #45 

15. WxfS <$ixf5 16.d5 exdS 17.4ixd5 

AxdS 18.Bxd5 c6 19.Bddl (Gausel- 
Petursson, Gausdal 1995) 19...c3 

20.Bd3 Bd8 + . 



Analysis diagram 


B221) 9...Axc3 ‘ Black eliminates 
the knight, so as to defend the c4 
pawn with ...b7-b5. However, this al¬ 
lows the white pieces to become more 
active’ - Lipnitsky. 10.J.xc3 10.bxc3 
b5 1 1 .h4 a6 1 2.g3 l.c8 1 3.J.g2 Ab7 
14.Bdl ^e7 15.^eS c5^ 

Loffler-Jonkman, Wijk aan Zee 1995. 

10.. .b5 ll.a4! 1 I.l.e2a5 1 2.0-0 45b4 

13.#bl l.c6 14.$^d2 'ad3 15.Axd3 
cxd3 16.d5 (16.Wxd3 b4+) 

16.. .exd5 17.Axf6 'B'xf6 18.exd5 
l.xd5 19.#xd3 c6 20.Bfel+ *f8 
21.a4 b4T Loffler-Rogozenko, Ham¬ 
burg 2004. Il...a6 ll...b4!? 12.Ad2 
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b3 IS.Wbl (13.Wxc4 <5hxe4+) 

13.. .Acs 14.e5 4ld5 1 5.Axc4 4lcb4?^. 

ll.Ael ‘Only after forcing the move 
...a7-a6 does White bring more pieces 
into the battle. Now Black does not have 
the reply ...Wd8-e7, because White 
simply captures on bS. This is the point 
of the move 11.a4!’ — Lipnitsky. 

12 .. . 0-0 


m I# 

ii. i i 


i % i 
i 

A 1 A A 
1 
A# 


.AAA 


‘A very sharp position has arisen. White 
has attacking possibilities on the 
kingside, connected with g2-g4 and 
Hgl. A complicated game also arises af¬ 
ter 0-0-0. If he prefers a quieter game, 
there is 0-0, but in this case too. White 
has the initiative. He has achieved this 
because in order to defend the extra 
pawn. Black has failed to develop 
counterplay and conceded the centre’ — 
Lipnitsky; 

B2 22) 9...4ia5 Black hangs on to the 
pawn, in so doing completely conced¬ 
ing his opponent the initiative in the 
centre. 10.0-0-0 10.eS 4ih7 ll.‘52e4 
.£xd2+ 12.4iexd2 Ac6 (12...bS 

13.b3 4ig5 14.bxc4 '52xf3+ 15.4ixf3 
bxc4 16.Axc4 '52xc4 17.Wxc4 

Sb8?^) 13.b4 Axf3 14.'52xf3 <^c6 
lS.Wxc4 4ig5 16.Ae2 WdST; 
10.1.e2 c5 ll.dxcS Ac6 12.0-0 
(Loffler-Holzl, Austria 2001 /02) 

12.. .0-0 13.Hadl 4id7?^. 10...Ac6 

10.. .1fe7?! 11.4ie5! bS (11...0-0 


12. g4?) 12.4ixd7 Wxd7 13.e5 4ig8 

14.d5? Pirc-Foltys, Moravska Ostrava 
1 933. ll.dS! exdS ll.exdS! J.d7 

13. ael+ 4>f8 13...1.e7? 14.4ie4! 
'52xe4 15.'B^xe4 b6 16.Ab4-l—. 
14 . 4^65 


1 

W # I 

i i 

A A A A 


4 A 



A 

A 



A A 

WA AAA 


lA I 


Analysis diagram 


‘White has regained the pawn, since 

14.. .bS fails to 15.4ixb5!. The bad posi¬ 
tion of the king on f8 and the scattered 
positions of the other black pieces make 
his position very difficult. Thus, the 
continuation 7.e4!? has brought White 
a clear advantage in both of the lines ex¬ 
amined. But this occurred because 
Black, in hanging onto the pawn, con¬ 
ceded a decisive position in the main 
theatre of the battle, namely the centre. 
As the reader can already see, conceding 
the centre usually only brings woes. 
And although this truth is known to all, 
even very strong players often forget 
about it’ — Lipnitsky; 

B223) 9...b5! To this day, this contin¬ 
uation is considered strongest. ‘Black 
does not hang onto his extra pawn, but 
strives for active piece play’ — Lipnitsky. 
lO.^^xbS 10.1.e2 a6 11.0-0 0-0 
12.nadl ne8 13.Af4l.c8 14.a4Axc3 

15.bxc3 Ab7 16.nfel <^e7 17.Afl 
4ig6 18.Ac1 Wc8 19.Aa3 4id7 20.h4 
cST Krasenkow-Wells, Ohrid 2001. 

10.. .Axd2+ 
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Analysis diagram 


‘Now White cannot maintain his pow¬ 
erful centralised pawn duo. Even ‘he¬ 
roic’ efforts with his king, in the shape 
of 1 l.®xd2!h do not help, since there 
could follow 11...4iaS followed by 
...c7-cS. The only thing White can do is 
decide which pawn to give up, the e4 
pawn or the d4 pawn’ — Lipnitsky. 

11. 'Shxdl If ll.®xd2, then instead of 

11.. .41aS, even stronger is ll...Hb8 

12. A,xc4 4ib4 13.Wa4 4lxe4+ 14.®el 
4ldS + ; ll.l'xd2 42xe4 l2.Wf4 4id6 
13.4jxd6+ cxd6 14.Wxd6 (14.Axc4 
WaST lS.'i'd2=) 14...1'a5+ lS.^d2 
c3 16.bxc3 Wxc3 17.Hdl (Vidmar- 
Bogoljubow, Bad Nauheim 1936) 

17.. .41xd4 18.Ac4 l.a4 19.0-0 ,&xdl 
20.1xdl ld8 21.1'cS a6—H. Il...a6 
12.<5ja3 12.4ic3 4lxd4 lO.Wdl 0-0 
14.Axc4 AbS 15.0-0 Wd6 16.lei 
WeS 17.a4 Ac6 18.4lf3 4lxf3 + 
19.'S'xf3 IfdS?^ Tunik-Ionov, Orel 
1992. 12...4jxd4 13 .'B'xc4 ‘For the 
endgame. White has the better pawn 
structure, but before that lies the whole 
of the middlegame, in which Black has 
active pieces and the superior central 
position. His knight on d4 occupies an 
especially good position. Even after the 
exchange of queens, the great activity 
of Black’s pieces compensates for his 
pawn weaknesses. In general, chances 
are equal’ — Lipnitsky. 13...J.b5 


13.. .e5!? Id.WcS Ae6!? IS.WxeS 0-0 
16.4lf3 cS 17.Wxc5 (17.4jxd4 cxd4 
18.^d3 lb8T) 17...4lxe4 18.1'xd4 
WaS+ 19.4lid2 lad8 with chances for 
both sides. 14.‘£ixb5 axbS IS.WcS Wd6 
16.Wxd6 cxd6 17.A.d3 (Malaniuk- 
Beliavsky, Odessa 1989) 17...‘4’e74; 

C) 7.a3 A slow move. Black has an extra 
pawn, and he is not in a hurry to give it 
back. 7...J.XC3+ 8.bxc3 WdS! 9.J.xf6 
9.JJ4 l.d7 10.'i'c2 l'e4 ll.l^cl 4iaS 

12.1. XC7 4lb3 13.4ld2 Wc6 14.4lxb3 
cxb3 lS„£,f4 a5-(- Ftacnik-Lerner, Stary 
Smokovec 1977.9... gxf6 


,1 A 

# 1 

kkk 

1 1 

4 

1 1 

w 

m 1A 
A A 

A) 

H 

A A A A 
H: 


Analysis diagram 


Now White has tried various moves, 
but Black has adequate counterplay in 
all lines: 

Cl) 10.^id2b5 10...b6?! 1 1 .e4 l'd7 
R.'SjxcT ^h7 n.^ljeO '?lje7 l4..^bS 
,i,c6 1 S.Axc6 Wxc6 16.Wxc6+ 4Ixc6 
17.f4± Deviatkin-Landa, Serpukhov 
2008. 1 1.1'dl 1 1.^02 ^b7 12.1bl 
4jd8 13.a4 a6 14.e4 'i'd7 lS.Ae2 cS? 
Pilaj-Palac, Graz 2009. ll...Bb8 12.e4 
l'd6 13.1'g4 eS 14.^7 148 IS.dS 
■SiaS 16.Ae2 'Zib3 17.'53xb3 cxb3?^ M. 
Gurevich-Ribli, Reggio Emilia 1991; 

C2) 10.g3 ±d7 11.#02 <aa5 12.e4 
l'c6 13.Ag2 13.4ld2 0-0-0 14.1bl 
Wa4 lS.l'b2 cS 16.1.g2 ^c6 17.0-0 
4lb3 18.4ixb3 cxb3?^ R6der-Cs. 
Horvath, Velden 1995. 1 3...#a4 
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14.1'e2 <ab3 IS.Hbl WxaS 16.0-0 
<2ja5 17.e5 fS IS.^igS h6 19.Sal WxcS 
lO.WhS 0-0-0 21.4^xf7 Zhao 

Xue-Zaiats, Moscow 2004; 

C3) 10.Wc2 fS 10...ftaS Il.e4'i'c6 

12.J.e2 b6 l3.dS WcS 14.0-0 ^d7 

15. dxe6 fxe6 16.eS fS 17.4lgS HgS 

18.1.hS4 «>e7 19.*'d2^ Markus- 

Vallejo Pons, Dresden 200 7. 1 1.g3 b6 
12.Ag2 ^b7 13.0-0 13.43h4 WaS. 
13...0-0-0 14.43h4 l'd7 15.e4 fxe4 

16. ^xe4 4la5 17.Axb7+ ®xb7 
IS.Bfel Wc6T Kramnik-Ivanchuk, 
Wijk aan Zee 1999 (blitz). 

We will now end our rather long open¬ 
ing excursion and return to the game 
Rabinovich-Ragozin. 


1 1 


i i i 

i i i 

I'i.i A 



A-A 
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H 
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7...«d5 

‘With this move, Black fulfils three 
tasks: he unpins the knight on f6, de¬ 
fends the pawn on c4 and prepares the 
move ... b7 -bS ’ — Lipnitsky. 

Griinfeld’s recommendation also de¬ 
serves attention: 7...Ad7 SMcl 8.0-0-0 
a6 9.dS bS 1 O.Wc2 4le7 1 1 .dxe6 fxe64; 
8.1.XC4? 4ixd4 9.Wdl <$2xf34 1 0.1'xf3 
Ac6+. 8...b5 9.J.e2 9.a4 a6 10.1.xf6 
gxf6 ll.$id2 0-0 12.g4 ±e7 13.#e4 
5lb4 14.Hgl lc6 IS.Wbl ®h8 + 
Czebe-Wells, Balatonbereny 1992. 9...a6 
10.<ae5 Ae7 11.4ixd7 #xd7 12.0-0 


0-0 13.Af3 Hab8 14.1fdl h6 15.Ah4 
4ib4 16.We2 43bdS4 Perelshteyn- 
Ippolito, Peabody 2007. 

8.Axf6 

‘White prevents the enemy knight com¬ 
ing to e4, and also frees his knight at f3 
for the coming manoeuvre’ — Lipnitsky. 

8.. .gxf6 9.42d2 

9.Wxb4?4fxb4 10.4ixdS exdS 1 l.®d2 
AfS 12.'52el aS 13.f3 0-0-0+ D.Bis- 
choff-Rabiega, Altenkirchen 2001. 

9.. .J,xc3 10.bxc3 b5 
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White creates the threats of a2-a4 and 
Ml-e2-f3. 

As an alternative, Lipnitsky suggests 
1 l.Wa3. His idea is not just to prevent 
Black castling kingside. White wants to 
drive the enemy queen from the centre, 
and then bring his own queen to cS, 
exerting pressure on the entire enemy 
queenside. But Black has sufficient de¬ 
fensive resources, e.g. Il...f5 Less con¬ 
vincing is ll...Wd6 12.Wb2 Ib8 

13. a4 a6 14.axbS axbS lS.4le4 We7 
IbAel^. 12.adl Ab7 13.f3 42e7 

14. ^5 Ac 6 15.'i'xc7 WdB 16.We5 
Hg8 17.e4 (Alonso Pascual-Reig 
Albero, Aragon 1997) 17...'H'a54 
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11.. .Ab7 

Dubious is 1 l...'She7 because of 12.a4 a6 
IS.AeZ, but possible are both ll...<5ha5 
12.Ae2 Ab7 13.Af3 WgS 14.e4 0-0?^, 
and ll...a6 12.Ae2 Ab7 13.^e4 

(13.J.f3 #d8 14.<S2xc4 bxc4 IS.lbl 
4ixd4 16.cxd4 J.xf3 17.gxf3 cS IS.dxcS 
#aS4 19.*e2l'xcS?^) 13...«f5!. 

12.Ib1 

12.1.e2? WxgT 13.1fl (l3.Af3 

'Shxdd!) 1 3...a6+. 

12.. .nb8 

White was threatening to take on c4, so 
Black defends the bishop on b7. Also 
possible was 12...4iaS 13.e4 ®d7 

1 4.a4 a64. 

13. e4’td7 

The queen leaves its dangerous position 
and at the same time indirectly (thanks 
to the idea -Sjxdd) defends the 
bS-pawn. 

14. Ae2 ^e7 


1 ^ 

i i 
i 

1 A A 
A 
A 
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15.0-0 

White should at some moment, (such 
as now) force Black to place a pawn on 
c6, completely shutting in his bishop: 
lS.a4 a6 16.axbS axbS 17.Wb2 c6. 
Here White has full compensation for 


the pawn, thanks to his superiority in 
the centre. 

15.. .0-0 16.nb2 a6 17.’&b1 c5 
18.dxc5 Ifc8 19.nd1 ’i'c7 20.a4 
J,c6 

Black has already achieved ...c7-cS, de¬ 
stroying the enemy centre, and has ob¬ 
tained an excellent game. His bishop is 
a full-fledged participant in the battle, 
attacking an enemy pawn and defend¬ 
ing its own. 

21.axb5 axb5 22.^f3 Ae8 

23. nd4 

A small trap — cS cannot be captured 
because of the counter-blow on c4. 

23.. .1a8! 

The rook moves out of the x-ray and 
occupies the open file. 

24. «c1 «xc5 25.»h6 lal-t- 
26.Af1 
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26...e5 

Black refrains from the natural 
26...ftg6, probably because of the 
pawn sacrifice 27.eS!? fxeS TS.Hgd. But 
the computer shows that the white at¬ 
tack is not dangerous: 28...nd8 29.nd2 
ld3! + . 

27.Hdd2 ^2g6 28.h4 l'f8 
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Even stronger was 28...i„c6!, so as to 
meet 29.hS with 29...Wf8. 

29.1'e3 4hf4 

Instead of this tempting move, Dvoretsky 
recommended 29...nca8!, cutting off 
White’s counterplay at the roots. 

30.g3 <l^d3 31.Ia2! Ixa2 

32.1xa2 «c5 

Ragozin has dreamed up a combination 
involving a rook sacrifice, which should 
lead only to a draw. Another, more 
striking combination was more effec¬ 
tive: 32...b4! 33.Axd3 cxd3 34.cxb4 
l'xb4 3S.l'xd3 (3S.4'g2 ±hS) 
3S...J.bS 36.Wd2 Wxe4 - Black has an 
extra pawn and good winning chances. 

33.»h6Ia8 34.Id2 

It was simpler to take the rook, after 
which Black has nothing better than 
perpetual check: 34.nxa8 Wxf24 

35. <ihl Wxfl4 36.*h2 We24 
(36...Wf24? 37.®h3 I'flA 38.4>g4 
4ff24 39.@hS-E-) 37.®hl l'xf34 
38.©h2'i'e24. 

34...1'c6 35.®e3 Ha1 

Worthy of attention was 3S...na3!? 

36. Axd3 nxc3 37.'£lxeS fxeS 
38.WgS4 ®f8 39.±e2 WehA. 
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36...b4? 

Black did not decide on 36...‘$lcS, be¬ 
cause he was afraid that after 37.ndS 
43a4 38.Wd2 White would activate his 
pieces and obtain dangerous counter¬ 
play. But here Black has an unexpected 
idea: 38...Ia2! 39.1'xa2 'Iz2xc3 40.1'c2 
(he loses after 40.'B'd2 “Slixed 41.'S'dl 
41ic3) 40...'£lxdS 41.exdS ®xdS + . 
White has a weak king and the black 
passed pawns are very dangerous. 

37.cxb4 c3 38.nc2 '5jxb4 
39.IXC3 We6 40.±c4 ®d6 

41.Ae2 

Imperceptibly, the advantage has passed 
to White. With his last move, he de¬ 
fended the square dl against the entry 
of the enemy queen, but it was stronger 
to do the same thing by 41.Ab3, since 
in this case, the bishop occupies an ac¬ 
tive position. 

41 ..Ad7 42.»h6 «e6 43.4fg1 
^c6 44Ac4 
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1 A A 
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44...'i'g4 

Black sacrifices a pawn, in order to 
force the exchange of queens and se¬ 
cure his king. It was also possible to de¬ 
fend differently, with 44...Wd6 4S.Ad5 
4le7 46.Ab3 ±c6i^. 
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45.«'xf6 l'xe4+ 46.4^f3 #96 
47.1'xg6+ hxg6 48.Ab5 

He cannot win the f7 pawn: 48.4ig5 
4^d8 49.Bf3? J.c6. 

48.. .41.8 49.<5hxe5 Axb5 

50.ac8+ *g7 51.1xb8 Af1 + 
52.*h2 

White keeps some practical chances 
after 52.'if3. 

52.. .aa2 53.ab7 

Nothing is changed after 5 3.nbl 
nxf24 54.'igl BfS SS.^^xgd fxg6 
56.nxfl Ha 5 with a draw. 

53.. .nxf2+54.*g1 Aa6 

Draw. 


Game 13 

rAmi,Erwin 
Jobava.Baadur 

Kusadasi 2006 

1.d4 d5 2.c4 e6 3.«2c3 Ab4 
4.^2f3 6 5.1'a4+ 42c6 6.Ag5 



6...^d7 

A solid move: Black escapes from the 
pin and forces the enemy queen to 
move to a less active position. 


After 6...0-0 play most often transposes 
into lines already examined, but origi¬ 
nal positions are also possible: 7.e3 h6 
8.Ah4 After Black has castled, this re¬ 
treat becomes perfectly possible, since 
now the plan with ...g7-g5 would in¬ 
volve extra risk for Black; 8.Axf6 Wxfb 
- see 6...h6 7.Axf6 Wxf6 8.e3 0-0. 

8.. .J.d7 Even so, the move 8...g5 is not 
out of the question: 9.J.g3 '$2e4 
10.'&c2 hS 11.h4 42xg3 12.fxg3 g4 
13.42gS fS 14.0-0-0 J.XC3 15.#xc3 
Wdb 16.Wei Ad7 17.*bl aS^ 
Regedzinski-Gilg, Bad Oeynhausen 
1940. 9.1'c2 l.e7 lO.aS le8 11.0-0-0 
The more cautious plan with kingside 
castling is worth considering. 1 l...dxc4 
12.J.XC4 4id5 13.1.g3 52xc3 14.1'xc3 

15.e4 lb8 16.1.b3 bS 17.e5 b4 
18.Wd3 Le Quang Liem- 

Mahjoob, Visakhapatnam 2008. 

7.1'b3 

After 7.Wc2 play usually goes into lines 
we have already seen with 6.J.g5 dxc4 
or 6.J.g5 h6. But not always: 7...h6 

7.. .dxc4 8.e4 h6 9.J.d2 - see 6...dxc4 

7. e4 M7 8.Wc2 h6 9.Ad2. 8.1.d2 

8. J.xf6 Wxf6 9.e3 - see 6...h6 7.Axf6 
Wxf6 8.e3 Ad7 9.Wc2. 8...0-0 9.e3 
He8 10.a3 .fi.xc3 It was better to keep 
the bishop and retreat to d6 or f8. 
11.1.XC3 4ie4 12.1.d3 4ixc3 13.1'xc3 
We7 14.adl aad8 15.0-0± Alekhine- 
Piacentini, Buenos Aires 1926 (exhibi¬ 
tion game). 

7...a5!? 

Quite an aggressive plan: Black wants to 
seize space on the queenside and drive 
the queen to c2. More modest play does 
not promise full equality: 

A) 7...We7 8.cxd5 exdS 9.e3 h6 
10.J.xf6 Wxf6 ll.J.e2 Ae6 12.0-0 
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Ids 13.a3 1.XC3 14.Wxc3 l,g4 15.b4 
Bd7 16.nfcl± Frohlich-Straub, Buda¬ 
pest 2000; 

B) 7...h6 8.Axf6 #xf6 9.e3 dxc4 
10.1,xc4 #e7 ll.l,d3 (11.a3?! <$2a5! 
12.#xb4 Wxbd 13.axb4 42xc4 14.b3 
<ad6 IS.-S^eS AbS 16.f3 *e7?^ 
Mollero-Isonzo, Genoa 2001) 1 1...0-0 
l2.0-0±. 



8.a3 

If he does not play this move, the black 
pawn advances to a3, causing his oppo¬ 
nent a good deal of inconvenience, e.g.: 
8.e3 a4 9.Wc2 a3 lO.Axfb axb2 
ll.#xb2 'H'xf6 n.cxdS exdS 13.Ae2 
na3 Id.Hcl draw, Lorscheid- 
Lechtynsky, Budapest 2002. 

8...a4 9Mc2 h6 10.lxf6 Axc3+ 
ll.fcca fcf612.e3 0-0 

Black has somewhat outstripped his 
opponent in development, and now he 
begins to prepare an offensive on the 
queenside. 

13.Ae2 dxc4 14.l.xc4 Ifc8 
15.0-0 «2a5 le.'S^eS l.e8 17.1.a2 
c5 

More solid was 17...42c6 18.<S2d3 <S2e7 
with a very solid, although passive po¬ 
sition. However, Jobava seeks active 
counterplay. 
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18. d5! 

Expanding the scope of his bishop and 
establishing a ‘shock force’ in the centre. 

18.. .exd5 

White is better after 18...c4 19.d6 HcS 
20.f4 HdS 21.1adl ’i'd8 22.1xd5 
exdS (Hway Ik Oei-Tompa, Orange 
1989) 23.1'd4! Wxdb 24.42xc4 42xc4 
25.J.xc4ld8 26.1dl±. 

19. Axd5 la7 20.e4 b6 21 .f4 

22.'tg3 

Worth consideration is 22.Had 1 nac7 
(22...'S2d4? 23.nxd4) 23.42xc6 ’i'xc3 
24.bxc3 Axc 6 25.Bbl with a small ad¬ 
vantage in the ending. 

22.. .41.7?! 

The desire to get rid of the bishop on 
dS is understandable, but Black misses 
an excellent chance to activate his 
pieces with 22...42d4 23.nf2 Hd8?^. 

23.Had1 52xd5 24.exd5?! 

This passed pawn is not so dangerous as 
it may seem. Stronger was 24.nxd5 
iLc6 25.42xc6’i'xc6 26.1fdl±. 

24.. .Ab5! 25.1fe1 Wd6 26.'tc3 
Be8 

Threatening ...f7-f6 followed by an ex¬ 
change of rooks and the win of one of 
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the pawns. The initiative passes to 
Black; however, nothing terrible has 
happened to White yet. 

27.4ic4? 

Panic. After 27.g3 HaeZ ZS.HeS f6 
29.4^:4 'B^dS Black is a little better, but 
no more than that. 

27.. Jxe1 + 28.axe1 Wxf4 29.43xb6 
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29...fle7! 


Probably I’Ami had overlooked this 
move. The rook joins in the attack and 
the white king comes into real danger. 

30.h3? 

Losing at once. More tenacious is 
SO.Hdl, although here too, after 
30...ae2 31.*hl Hxg2! 32.*xg2 
#g4+ 33.*f2 Wxdl 34.'i'xc5 #e24 
35.'4’g3 We54 Black should win. 

30...1'd4+! 

The second deflection in a row wins a 
rook. White resigned. 

Game 14 

Mikenas,Vladas 
Kirillov, V ladimir 

Vilnius 1949 

1.d4 4^f6 2.C4 e6 3.4^f3 d5 
4.4^c3 Ab4 5.«a4+ 4lc6 6.cxd5 


‘This exchange in the centre does not 
cause Black the slightest trouble. In re¬ 
ply, he can recapture in three ways’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

With the aid of a small transposition. 
White can deprive his opponent of 
such a wide choice. He only needs to 
capture on move 5, and Black 
practically has to recapture with the 
pawn, and then 6.Wa44 43c6 forces the 
well-known position. In practice, the 
vast majority of games go this way, so 
the recaptures 6...WxdS and 6...43xd5 
are not of great practical significance. 
We will take a brief look at them, just 
for the sake of completeness. 


I I 

ill ill 



6...e6xd5 

In my opinion, the recapture with the 
queen is insufficient for equality: 

6.. .1'xd5 7.e3 7.J.d2!?. 7...M7 

7.. .41e4 8.Ad2 Axc3 9.bxc3 43xd2 
10.4^xd2; 7...'ta5 S.WxaS 4^xa5 
9.Ad2±. 8.J.d2 J.XC3 (Simagin-Osnos, 
Moscow 1960) 9.bxc3 4ie5 10.#dl 
42x13+ 1 l.gxf3± In all these variations. 
White’s chances are preferable; he has a 
strong pawn centre and the opponent 
lacks real counterplay. 

The move 6...42xd5 is perfectly good, 
but the only problem is that the posi¬ 
tion cannot be reached without the aid 
of the opponent! Z.AdZ 7.Wcl eS 
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S.dxeS We7 9.Ad2 Axc3 lO.AxcS 
Ag4 1 1 .e3 53x03 12.#xc3 Axf3 

I3.gxf3 #xe5 14.0-0-0 'S'xc3-(- 

15.bxc3 <4'e7<^ Dorfman-Ivanchuk, 
Cap d’Agde 1998. 7...43b6 S.l^bS The 
black cavalry drive the strongest enemy 
piece from the queenside: 8...a6 9.®d3 
l.e7 9...e5 10.53xe5 #xd4 11.53xc6 
'B'xd3 12.exd3 bxc6 13.Ae2 0-0 
14.53e4± Kholmov-Sokolsky Vilnius 
1955. lO.Hdl 



Analysis diagram 


10.. .e5! With this temporary pawn 

sacrifice, Black opens the centre and 
thanks to his lead in development he 
takes the initiative. Rybka’s recommen¬ 
dation is interesting: 10...53b4 
ll.'i'bl 53c4 12.1.f4 53d5 13.1.g3 
53a3! Id.'B'cl 53xc3 15.bxc3 (White 
loses after 15.'S'xc3? Ab4!) 15...#d5 
with mutual chances. ll.dxeS 
11.53xe5 'ffxdd 12.53xc6 #xd3 
13.exd3 bxc6 14.Ae2 Ae6^. 

11.. .'§'xd3 12.exd3 Ag4 13.Ae2 

0-0-0 14.1.f4Ab4!^ 

‘Black’s pieces have achieved great ac¬ 
tivity. The central files are open for his 
rooks, and the symmetrical position of 
his bishops is interesting. White is un¬ 
able to retain his extra pawn’ — 
Lipnitsky. 

7.1g5 


This developing move is seen in the 
great majority of games, although occa¬ 
sionally White chooses another move: 

A) 7.Af4 53e4 S.Hcl 0-0 9.h3 HeS 
10.e3 g5 ll.l.h2 We7 12.53e5 f6 
1 3.53xc6 bxc6T Mirzoev-Capellades, La 
Pobla de Lillet 2009; 

B) 7.a3 Axc3+ 8.bxc3 53e4 9.c4 

(9.1.b2 0-0 10.e3 53d6 ll.l.d3 53e7 
12.0-0 l.f5 13.1.e2 a5 14.53d2 b5 
15.#dl a4T Sadler-Dzhandzhgava, 
Oakham 1988) 9...0-0 10.e3 Ag4 

ll.l.b2 Wb 12.1.e2 Had8 13.Hdl 
nfe8 14.'S'c2 Wg6<^ Nikolov-Iotov, 
Pleven 2010; 

C) 7.53e5 



Analysis diagram 


Most of the time this move, which loses 
time, turns out to be a blow in the air. 

7.. .Ad7 The standard reaction; we have 
already seen the alternative plan 

7.. .a5!?: 8.1.g5 0-0 9.53xc6 bxc6 10.a3 

Add 11.e3 l.d7 12.#c2 h6 13.1.h4 
ne8 14.Ae2 'S'e7<^ Klaman- 

Chepukaitis, Leningrad 1967. 8.5jxc6 
8.53xd7 #xd7 9.e3 53e4 10.'i'c2 We6 
11.a3 1.XC3-I- 12.bxc3 0-0 13.1.d3 f5 
14.0-0 53a5 15.a4 Ef7^ Vojinovic- 
Kasimdzhanov, France 2010. 8...Axc3 + 
9.bxc3 Axc6 10.Wa3 10.'ffb3 53e4 
11.e3 ^5 12.J.a3 0-0-0 13.'i'b2 
Hhe8T R. Dimitrov-Palac, Bastia 2009. 

10.. .53.4 ll.±f4 Wf6 ll...J.b5 
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n.Hbl Wb 13.e3 Axfl 14.nxfl mc6 
15.f3 'adb 16.1.xd6 cxd6 \7 
Pajeken-Stohl, Germany Bundesliga 
2001/02. 12.e3 gS 13.1.g3 hS 14.Wb2 
'52xg3 15.hxg3 0-0-0 16.Ae2 h44 
Lodhi-Serper, Dhaka 1995. 
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7...0-0 

After 7...h6 8.Axf6 #xf6 9.e3 0-0 we 
have transposed to a position already 
seen in the games Mamedyarov-Elianov 
and Mamedyarov-Kramnik. 

Worth attention is 7...J.d7 8.Wb3 aSl? 
9.a3 After 9.Axf6 'S^xf6 lO.'B'xdS 
0-0-0 Black has a strong initiative for 
the pawn. 9...a4 ‘An important mo¬ 
ment, which we will often see in the 
Ragozin Defence. By advancing his 
pawn to a4, Black has fixed his oppo¬ 
nent’s queenside and created the con¬ 
ditions for a subsequent annexation of 
the light squares on that flank’ - 
Lipnitsky. 10.Wc2 Axc3+ ll.Wxc3 
<2ia5 12.e3 '25e4 13.Wxa5 HxaS 

14.i.xd8 'i’xd8 IS.'S^eS J.e8 16.1cl 
f6 17.'25d3 c6?^ Al.Kharitonov-Lysyj, 
Plovdiv 2008. 

Possibly the semi-forgotten move 
7...Wd6 is better than its reputation. 
The fact is that the threat of..4ie4 
practically forces White to exchange 
on f6, and after ...Wxfh we reach the 
same position as after 7...h6 8.Axf6 


Wxfh, but with the black pawn on h7. 
This is an important nuance, since in 
Carlsbad-type positions, the transfer 
of a rook to h6 significantly strength¬ 
ens Black’s attacking chances on the 
kingside. Possible then is 8.Axf6 
l'xf6 9.e3 0-0 10.Wb3 10.Ae2 l.e6 
11.0-0 a6 n.lfdl J.d6 13.e4 dxe4 
14.4ixe4 '&f4 15.4ixd6 cxd6 draw, 
Keres-Bronstein, Tallinn 197 3. 

10.. .1.e6 ll.l.d3 a5 12.0-0 
13.55b5 c5 14.dxc5 itxcS 15.$5c7 
aac8 16.Wxb7 ab8 17.1'a6 i.b6 
18.<$5xe6 fxe6 19.J.c2 e5= Ghaem 
Maghami-Hou Yifan, Khanty- 
Mansiysk 2009. 

8. e3 h6 

Black immediately forces the enemy 
bishop to declare its intentions. 

8.. .Wd6 9.J.xf6 'S'xf6 - see 7...Wd6 

8.1. xf6Wxf6 9.e3 0-0. 

9. Ah4?! 

Stronger is 9.J.xf6 Wxf6, as in the two 
Mamedyarov games we have already 
seen. 

9...g5 10.Ag3 $je4 
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‘The first skirmish has ended in Black’s 
favour, since he has started dictating. 
His outpost knight on e4 now takes aim 
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at both flanks. White needs to switch to 
defence’ - Lipnitsky. 

11. Hd h5 

‘This is the whole point! Fearlessly 
throwing his pawns forward in front of 
his own king, Black threatens to capture 
the enemy bishop. After the natural 
12.h4 there follows the exchange of 
knight for bishop on g3, followed by an 
attack on the weaknesses at e3 and g3’ — 
Lipnitsky. 

12. $^e5 

‘As is well known, in most cases the 
best form of defence is active counter¬ 
play. Mikenas follows this recipe’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

Black is better after IZ.AbS h4 13.Ae5 
f6 14.Axc6 Axc3+ 15.bxc3 fxeS 
16.'Sixes (Meduna-Wirthensohn, Lenk 
1989) 16...bxc6 l/.WxcB AfS 18.f3 
lf6 19.'ta4 4ld6+. 

12.. .h4 

Too direct. Worth consideration was 

12.. .J.XC3+!? 13.bxc3 ■SlxeS 14.Axe5 
f6 15.f3 fxeS 16.fxe4 Wf6T. 

13.Slxc6 Axc3+ 14.bxc3 bxc6 
15.Ae5 

Both 15.Wxc6? hxg3 16.#xa8 gxf24 
l/.'i’dl Ag4+ winning the queen, and 
15.f3 'Slxg3 16.hxg3 We7 with a 
strong attack, are bad. 

15.. .Ad7 

The following has also been seen: 

15.. .f6 16.Wxc6 fxeS 17.Wg6 + 

(I7.«xa8?! Slxf2 18.Hgl Wdet) 

17.. .<4>h8 18.'&h64 '4’g8 with a draw 
in the game Rossetto-Lengyel, Varna 
1962. 
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16 .Was 

‘The whole of White’s defensive plan is 
built around this move. He finally res¬ 
cues his bishop from danger and attacks 
the pawn on c7. But the text-move has a 
definite drawback: the white queen 
strays a long way from the centre of ac¬ 
tion’ - Lipnitsky. 

Also possible is 16.f3 f6 17.1.XC7 
Wxc7 18.fxe4 '4’g7 19.Ad3 dxe4 

20.Ac4!?^. 

16.. .We7! 

‘Well played! White’s forces are scat¬ 
tered and his king is in the centre. 
Kirillov, in leaving the c7 pawn unde¬ 
fended, tries to prepare a direct blow, 
before the opponent can correct the de¬ 
fects in his position. It would be a seri¬ 
ous mistake to play to defend the c7 
pawn (e.g. with 16...'Sld6??), since in 
this case. Black would squander his ini¬ 
tiative’ - Lipnitsky. 

17.1. e2 

He loses after 17.Wxc7 f6 18.f3 fxeS 
19.fxe4 exd4 20.cxd4 Wb4+! 21.'4’dl 
Ag4+, and 17.Axc7 Hfe8 18.Wb4 c5 
19.Wb2 Hac8 is also bad, but it was 
possible to play 17.Ad3! f6 18.Axc7 
Hac8^. 

17...f6 
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By forcing the opponent to capture on 
c7, Black opens the c-file. 

18.Axc7 



An interesting piece sacrifice, but the idea 
should have been carried out more pre¬ 
cisely: 18...h3! 19.0-0 (19.gxh3 '5hxf2! 
ZO.-ixfZ laeS 2\.^g3 Wxe3+ 22.M3 
fS—t-) 19...<ad2 (19...hxg2 20.1fdl) 
20.Ad3 4ixfl 21.’4'xfl hxg2-l- 22.'4'xg2 
with a strong attack. 

19.*xf2 lae8 20.Ihe1 Wxe3+ 

21. *f1 g4 

Black’s attack looks very dangerous, as 
he threatens both ...h4-h3, and 
...g4-g3. White has only one defence, 
but it is adequate. 

22. Aa6! 

‘It is extremely rare to see such a defen¬ 
sive move. But White has no other way 
to attack the enemy queen, and take 
control of the square d3. An extremely 
interesting situation has arisen: the dis¬ 
tance of the white bishops from his 
king does not prevent them covering a 
number of important squares around it. 
Only the white queen is playing a 
purely spectator role’ - Lipnitsky. 

22..Md2 
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23.Icd1?! 

This is sufficient for equality, but White 
could already have looked for more: 

23. C4I (including the queen in the de¬ 
fence) 23...#d3+ (23...nxel + 

24.1xel ®d3+ 2S.<i'gl #xd4+ 

26. <i'hl h3 27.cxd5 AfS 28.1.fl±) 

24. 'i'gl #xd4+ 25.<i'hl h3 26.cxd5 
lxel+ 27.fcel le8 28.Wl hxg2+ 
29.’4'xg2! (the only move; after 

29. '®xg2? AfS Black wins) 29...'ffe4+ 

30. <i'gl #e3+ 31.<i'hl l.f5 32.'#xfS 
#xcl+ 33.Afl±. 

23.. .1xe1 + 24.lxe1 g3! 

On 24...h3 very strong is 25.ne7! (after 
25.1e2 l'cl+ 26.<i'f2 fS! Black has 
enough activity to draw, e.g.: 27.’#b4 
g3+ 28.’4'xg3 hxg2 29.’4'xg2 f4) 
25...nf7 26.'#b4 fcg2+ (26...hxg2 + 

27. <i'gl±) 27.<i'el±. 

25.Axg3! 

25. hxg3 loses because of 25...h3 
26.1e2 WclT 27.lei hxg24 

28. ’4'xg2 Wxel. 

25.. .hxg3 26.hxg3f5 

‘A third kingside pawn advances, to 
create a new threat. But the worst is al¬ 
ready behind White. Now he can easily 
repulse the new enemy attack’ - 
Lipnitsky. 
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27.1e2 «d1 + 28.*f2 f4 29.1^c7 
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29.. .f3 

Black can give perpetual check with 

29...fxg3+ 30.‘4’xg3 #cl 31 .Wxd7 
@f4+ 32.*h3 Wh6+ 33.*g3, but 
since he is not risking anything, he de¬ 
cides to continue the attack. 

30.gxf3Ag4 31.f4«h1 

It makes no sense to take the exchange, 
since after 31...Axe2 32.Axe2 #hl 
33.#e5 only White can play for a win. 

32.1e3 «h2+33.*e1 ?? 

‘Over the course of 22 moves, Mikenas 
has defended stoutly. He only needed to 
play one more accurate move, 33.‘4’fl, 
in order to compel Black to admit the 
futility of playing for a win any longer. 
Perpetual check would have been a 
fitting end to this interesting, if not 
error-free game, in which both players 
have showed great inventiveness. 
Instead, White commits a terrible 
blunder’ - Lipnitsky. 

33.. .«g1 + 

Mate is forced. White resigned. The 
game shows that the bishop retreat to 
h4 often allows Black to develop a very 
strong initiative. 


Game 1 5 

Makogonov, Vladimir 

Romanovsky,Petr 

Leningrad 1939 

1.d4 2.C4 e6 3M3 d5 

4.43C3 Ab4 5.«a4+ e3c6 6.a3 

‘By forcing the exchange on c3. White 
obtains the two bishops and retains the 
possibility of playing e2-e3 or develop¬ 
ing the bishop to gS (without sacrific¬ 
ing a pawn as after 6.Ag5). But to do 
so. White falls behind in development 
and weakens the light squares on his 
queenside’ - Lipnitsky. 
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6....i.xc3+ 

This is the usual move, although no¬ 
body has yet shown that there is any¬ 
thing much wrong with the retreat 

6.. .Ae7. Here are a few examples: 
7.cxdS exdS 8.±f4 0-0 9.e3 J.f5 

9.. .41hS 10.1.g3 Ae6 ll.l.d3 a6 
12.ncl AixgS 13.hxg3 h6 14.Abl 
AgS 15.#dl g6 16.4ia4± Milos-Van 
Riemsdijk, Rio de Janeiro 2007. 
10.Aa6 A striking move, but firstly. 
Black is not obliged to take the 
bishop, and secondly, even if he does, 
he has good counterplay, despite his 
damaged pawn structure. Therefore, 
perhaps the move lO.AbSI? is better. 

10.. .1b8 10...bxa6!? Il.#xc6 lb8 
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1 2.b4 flb6 1 S.WaT 14.Ag3 Ih6! 

- we have already spoken of the fact that 
a rook on h6 excellently supports 
Black’s kingside attack in such positions 

- 15.0-0 iSiixgS 16.hxg3 Ad6«^ 
Kramnik-Bareev, Kazan 1997. ll.AbS 
^hS 12.J.g3 ^^xg3 13.hxg3 l'd6 
14.'ah4 J.d7 15.1.d3 g6 16.Wb3 
^e6<^ Iskusnikh-Kupreichik, Omsk/ 
Perm 1998. 

7.bxc3 0-0 

The alternative is 7...Ad7 
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Analysis diagram 


S.cxdS It was possible to meet the 
threat of ...$iixd4 in other ways, by 
moving the queen from a4, e.g.: 8.Wc2 
h6 9.e3 0-0 10.J.d3 dxc4 ll.Axc4 
iSiiaS 12.Ae2 c5 13.a4 cxd4 14.cxd4 
lc8 15.'&b2 $^c4 16.1.XC4 lxc4 

17.0-0 Wc7T Miton-Bartel, Prievidza 
2009. 8...exd5 9.J.g5 9.#c2 $^a5 
lO.AgS h6 ll.Ah4 c5 12.e3 Ic8 
13.Ad3 0-0 14.0-0 cxd4 15.exd4 $iic4 
16.1fel $^d6 17.ne3 Ie8 18.$^e5 gS 
19.Ag3 $iife4i^ Sakaev-Gutov, 
Smolensk 2000. 9...h6! The attempt to 
solve all his problems by tactical means 
is less successful: 9...$iie5 10.#b4! 
'$iixf3+ ll.gxf3 Ac 6 12.e3 We7 
13.Af4 Wxh4 14.axb4 <4>d8 15.Ad3. 
‘White does not worry about keeping 
the bishop pair for the endgame, since 


the exchange of one of them will open 
another file for his rook’ - Lipnitsky. 
15...^h5 16.1.g3 $^xg3 17.hxg3 h5 
18.f4. The white rooks exert pressure 
along the rooks’ files, and his bishop is 
rather more active than its opposite 
number. This position arose in the 
game V. Makogonov-Sokolsky Moscow 
1944. White gradually realised his ad¬ 
vantage. 10.Axf6 10.Ah4 gS ll.Ag3 
$iie4?. 10...#xf6 - transposes into a po¬ 
sition from the game Makogonov- 
Keres. 

The move 7...4^64 is considered in the 
game Carlsen-Koneru. 

8.i.g5 

By bringing the bishop out to gS, 
White usually agrees in some form or 
other to exchange it for the knight on 
f6. It is also possible to leave the bishop 
on cl for the time being, hoping later 
to play it to a3 or b2 (in the latter case 
hoping to advance c3-c4 after a prelim¬ 
inary exchange on d5). But there is a 
risk that the dark-squared bishop will 
remain passive: 8.e3 J.d7 8...ne8 
9Mc2 $^a5 lO.cxdS exdS 11.a4 c5 
12.dxc5 Wc7 13.1.a3 $^e4 14.Hdl 
Ae6 IS.AbS ned8«^ Ivanisevic- 
Gyimesi, Murska Sobota 2008. 9.’H^c2 
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Analysis diagram 
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‘We have seen this characteristic ma¬ 
noeuvre a number of times. Black tries 
to force the exchange of the white c4 
pawn for his dS pawn, so as A) to open 
lines in the centre for his rook and 
bishop; B) further to weaken the light 
squares in White’s camp; and C) pre¬ 
pare the important blow ...c7-c5’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

A) lO.^iieS ‘White resists, but Black 
has another good method’ - Lipnitsky. 
10...dxc4 ll.'$ixc4 c5! ll.^lixaS WxaS 
‘Black has the initiative and forces 
White to go over to defence.’ 13.Ad2 
Bfc8 14.Ad3 cxd4 15.exd4 WdS 
16.0-0 AbS!, E.Richter-Prucha, Prague 
1945. ‘After the exchange of light- 
squared bishops. Black obtains an obvi¬ 
ous advantage. White has very vulnera¬ 
ble blockaded central pawns and incur¬ 
ably weak queenside light squares.’ 

B) lO.cxdS exdS 11.a4 fle8 12.Ad3 

c5! Less good is 12...'$iic4, since White 
can at the appropriate moment ex¬ 
change on c4 and advance e3-e4, ob¬ 
taining an advantage in the centre: 
13.0-0 fSiied 14.Axc4 dxc4 IS.fSiieS 
<?2d6 16.e4 l.e6 17.1.f4 f6 18.<2^f3 fS 
19.Axd6 cxd6 20.nfel± Akobian- 
Perelshteyn, Lubbock 2008. 13.dxcS 
Otherwise after ...c5-c4 a cramp of his 
queenside starts. 13...Wc7 13...nc8 

14. Aa3 15.Axc4 dxc4 16.0-0 

ic6 17.<2^d4 $^g4 18.h3 l.xg2l 

19.4>xg2 WgS 20.f4 5ixe3+ 21.<4'h2 
Whs llMdl (hxn+ 23.nxfl ne4^ 
M. Gurevich-Luther, Wijk aan Zee 
2001. 14.Aa3 4ic4 15.0-0 It was better 
to give up the light-squared bishop - 

15. Axc4, by analogy with the game 
Gurevich-Luther. 15...'2iixa3 16.Hxa3 
WxcS 17.Wb2 b6 18.1fal $^e4 - Black 
has the initiative, Kramnik-Grischuk, 
Moscow 2009 (blitz). 
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8...(he7 

This idea of Romanovsky’s has not 
found any followers. Usually Black plays 
8...h6 here, and after 9.Axf6 (9.Ah4 
gS 10.1.g3 ihed 11 Mel hS 12.<2^e5 h4 
n.'SiixcO bxc6 14.f3 fSiidO IS.AxdO 
cxd6 16.e4 Wf6<^ Van Wely-Milov, Biel 
2000) 9...1'xf6 10.e3 we reach another 
opening tabiya. 
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Analysis diagram 


A) 10...Hd8 ll.l.d3 l.d7 12.cxd5 
exdS 13.0-0 b6 14.#c2 <2^a5 15.<2^e5 
c5 16.f4 c4 17.1.h7+ <4'h8 18.nf3? 
Dreev-Schandorff Fiigen 2006; 

B) In the following game. Black carried 
out a typical Ragozin plan - to exchange 
on c4 and advance ...e6-e5: 10...Ad7 
1 l.Wc2 Hfe8 12.1.d3 dxc4 13.1.xc4 e5 
14.0-0 AfS 15.Wa2 e4 16.<2^d2 $^a5 
17.f3 '2iixc4 18.Wxc4 ’ffg6 19.fxe4 
Axe4 20.'2iixe4 Bxe4 21.Wxc7 nxe3<^ 
Dreev-Gelashvili, Ermioni 2006; 
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C) 10... ^6 
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Analysis diagram 


ll.g3!? 11.Id Ids 12.Wc2 Wxc2 
13.Bxc2 dxc4 14.Axc4 b6 15.Ae2 
Ah? 16.C4 ^e 7 17.c5 l.e4 18.1c3 
labs 19.0-0 bS 20.<2hd2 AdS 21.1bl 
V.Popov-Taimanov, St. Petersburg 
2001 (rapid); ll.cxdS exdS 12.Wdl 
Ids 13.h3 $^a5 14.Ad3 Wf6 15.4^e5 
WgS 16.g3 Aic6 17.Aixc6 bxc6 lS.h4 
#f6 IP.lbl Aseev-Zviagintsev, St. 
Petersburg 1994; 11.h4 Ad7 12.h5 
#f6 13.cxd5 exdS 14.Ad3 Ag4 

15.1h4 Axf3 16.1f4 WgS 17.gxf3 
®gl4 IS.Afl laeST Van Wely- 
Pokorna, Vlissingen 2001. Il...a6 
IZ.Wdl dxc4 13.Axc4 eS 14.0-0 e4 
IS.Adl Ae7 16.Wbl bS 17.Ae2 AfS 
18.c4 labs 19.cxbS axbS ZO.lcli 
Aseev-Alexandrov, Ohrid 2001. 

9.e3 

‘White resists the temptation to “spoil 
his opponent’s pawns” with Axf6, not 
wishing to open the g-file and instead 
provokes the knight to jump into e4, 
where it occupies an unstable position 
and will soon have to move away’ - 
Makogonov. 

It was also possible to take on f6, al¬ 
though in this case, Black obtains defi¬ 
nite counterplay; 9.Axf6 gxf6 10.e3 
Ad7 ll.Wb3 c5 12.Ad3cxd4 13.cxd4 
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dxc4 14.Axc4 Ac6 15.0-0 '4’hS 
lO.Hfel IgS 17.e4± Malakhatko- 
Kolosowski, Polanica Zdroj 2001. 

9.. .41.4 10.Axe7 Wxe7 11 Mc2 

I I I# 

iiA Wkkk 
k 
k 

A A4 

A A A^ 

W AAA 

11 .. .be 

‘It is understandable that he wishes to 
bring his light-squared bishop into play 
as quickly as possible, and equalise the 
position, but without the advance of the 
c-pawn this is impossible. Therefore he 
should have played ll...c5’ — 

Makogonov. 

12.Ad3Ab713.0-0 lacS 

‘The passive method of defending the 
queenside, chosen by Romanovsky, is 
clearly bad. Essential was 13...'2iif6 fol¬ 
lowed by ...c7-c5’- Makogonov. 

I think Vladimir Andreevich slightly 
dramatises things. Black has a very solid 
position, and it is hard to spoil it with 
one inaccurate move. Besides, his last 
move was not so bad. 

14.a4a515.afb1 

White’s plan is revealed - he wants to 
advance c4-c5 and create pressure along 
the b-file. 

15.. .Aa6 

The move 15...AaSI? was worth con¬ 
sideration, with the idea of meeting 
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I6.c5 with 16...bxc5 l/.HbS c6! 
IS.HxaS Wc7, winning the exchange. 
Of course, the bishop on a8 looks unat¬ 
tractive, but it can gradually emerge 
from the corner. 

16.4^e5 

White is better after 16...f6 l/.cxdS! 
.fi,xd3 18.<Shxd3 exdS 19.<Shf4. 



17.C5! 

‘The white c-pawn gets to where its op¬ 
posite number has not managed. Now 
White can squeeze the enemy 
queenside’ - Makogonov. 

17.. .Axd3 18.<axd3 «hd7 19.nb5 
HbS 20.lab1 g6 21.g3 

It was also possible to play 21.c4 at 
once, but White is in no hurry and me¬ 
thodically strengthens his pressure. 

21.. .nfc8 22.C4 dxc4 23.Wxc4 
Wf8 24.nc1 c6 

This attempt to obtain some sort of 
counterplay only leads to the creation 
of new weaknesses in the black posi¬ 
tion. 

25.1b3 bxc5 26.4hxc5 nxb3 
27.'txb3 nb8 28.«hxd7! 

White transposes into a rook ending 
with an extra pawn. 


28.. .nxb3 29.<axf8 *xf8 30.nc5 

Not 30.nxc6? nb4 and Black regains 
the pawn and equalises the chances. 

30.. .*e7 31.Hxa5 Ha3 
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‘The resulting rook ending is com¬ 
pletely hopeless for Black. He is a pawn 
down, and has a noticeable weakness on 
c6 ’ - Makogonov. 

32.g4 h6 33.h4 f5 34.gxf5 gxfS 
35.*g2 na2 36.*g3 *f6 

37.1a6 *f7 38.a5 *f6 39.1a8 
*f740.a6*g741.a7 

Here the game was adjourned and Black 
resigned without resuming. His king is 
tied to the squares g7 and h7, and his 
rook to the a-file, so the white king can 
march into the enemy position without 
any particular problem. 

Game 16 

Carls en,Magnus 
Koneru,Humpy 

Cap d’Agde 2008 (rapid) 

1.d4 2.C4 e6 3.thf3 d5 

4.ihc3 Ab4 5.Wa4+ (hc6 6.a3 
1.XC3+ 7.bxc3 iheA 

Black tries to organise play on the light 
squares at once. 
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i i 1 ill, 
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1 

m AA4 
A A ^ 

A A A A 
M 1 M 

8.Ab2 

Carlsen decides to keep his queen in an 
active position, where it defends the c4 
pawn and exerts pressure on the whole 
black queenside. 

The alternative was SMcl 0-0 More di¬ 
rect play is also possible, aiming to or¬ 
ganise a blockade on the light squares: 
8...'Sid6 9.cxd5 exdS lO.AgS 4le7! 

11. e3 Ms IZ.lfbB c6 13.Ae2 Wb6 

14. #a2 ^g6 15.^h4 (hxM 16.1.xh4 
WaS 17.0cl bS?^ Portisch-Wade, 
Hastings 1970/71; 8...^a5 9.e3 b6 
lO.cxdS exdS 1 l.l.b5+ c6 12.1.d3 0-0 
13.0-0 Ms 14.1el c5 lS.^d2 c4 

16.1. xe4 dxe4 17.a4 Ie8 18.Aa3 WgS 

19.1. d6 hS 20.1.f4 %6/l.-ihl h4?^ 
Arkell-Milov, France 2002. 9.e3 

The following examples show that 
Black has sufficiently straightforward 
and easy play here: 

A) 9...4iaS 10.1.d3 b6 11.4id2 fS 

12. cxd5 exdS 13.0-0 J.b7 14.^f3 c5 

15. ^eS #c8 16.f3 ^d6 17.We2 We6 
18.1a2 lac8 19.Wel ^ac4 20.^xc4 
41 xc 4 21 .Be2 4ld6T Granda Zuniga- 
Koneru, Zafra 2009; 

B) 9...b6 10.1.d3 l.a6 11.0-0 -SiaS 
12.cxd5 Axd3 13.Wxd3 exdS 1 4.'5id2 
fS lS.f3 ^xd2 16.Axd2 Wd7 l/.Ael 
HaeB 18.Ag3 '5Sc4T Van Wely-Ehlvest, 
Panormo 2002 (blitz). 


8 ... 0-0 

Here too, Black can immediately start a 
fight for the c4-square: 8...‘5iid6 9.'5Sd2 
Ad7 10.cS ^c4 ll.^xc4 4ieS! 
12.Wc2 ^xc4 13.e3 AbS 14.Ad3 
Wd/ (the final part of Black’s plan - 
prepare the exchange of light-squared 
bishops) IS.0-0 4liaS 16.e4 Axd3 
17.#xd3 0-0?^ Sedlak-Palac, Banja 
Vrucica 2009. 

9.e3 
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9...Ad7 

As usual, Black wishes to dislodge the 
enemy queen, so as to obtain greater 
freedom of action on the queenside. 
Tatiana Kosintseva recently played the 
same idea in a different form: 9...We8!? 
As with 9... Adz, threatening 
10...^xd4. lO.WcZ AaS ll.AdS b6 
Thanks to the fact that Black has left the 
bishop on c8, it now threatens to come 
out to a6. IZ.cxdS exdS 13.0-0 Ab7 
14.a4 <$jc4 The black knights are well- 
placed on c4 and e4. 15.4ie5 Without 
this tactical resource, White would sim¬ 
ply stand worse. 15...<2jxe5 16.dxeS 
WxeS 17.c4 We6 IS.cxdS AxdS 
19.Wxc7 AcS?^ Van Wely-T.Kosintseva, 
Moscow 2010. 
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10.«c2«^a5 

After 10...fS ll.AdS Ae8 IZ.cxdS 
exdS 1 3.c4 White overcomes the light- 
square blockade: 13...Af7 14.0-0 Ae6 
IS.Hacli Sakaev-Ehlvest, Panormo 
2002 (blitz). 

11.l.d3c5 

Whilst White is completing his devel¬ 
opment, Black carries out his plan. 

12.0-0 
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12.. .cxd4 

It seems to me that this exchange fa¬ 
vours White, who later obtains the pos¬ 
sibility of bringing his dark-squared 
bishop into play via cl. It was worth 
considering 12...f5, strengthening the 
knight on e4, although admittedly, in 
this case, the white knight would get 
the uncontested use of eS. 

13.exd4 

Not 13.cxd4? because of ^..-^lixcd 
14.Axc4 Bc8+. 

13.. .«2f6 

Black has also played 13...Ac6 14.4ie5 
^6 (Sakaev-Milov, Panormo 2002 
blitz), and here White could have ob¬ 
tained the better game by 1 S.cxdS exdS 


(15...#xd5 16.f3 Wb3 17.We2 -SidS 
18 .Ac 2 Wb6 19.C4 42f4 20.Wd2±; 

15...42xd5? 16.1.xh7 + ; 15...1.xd5 

16.C4 Hc8 17.We2 l.c6 18.1.c3±) 

16.1fel le8 17.1.cl <2^c4 18.J.f4±. 

14.cxd5 exdS IS.'^^eS h6 
le.lael Wb617.Ac1 ?! 

We should not forget that this was a 
rapid game, and so the players will have 
taken various decisions on intuition. 
Carlsen directs his bishop against h6, 
hoping to organise an attack on the 
king. But 17.a4 was worth consider¬ 
ation, preventing the exchange of light- 
squared bishops, e.g. 17...Wb3 
(17...Hfe8 18.1.a3 Wc7 19.He3±) 
18.42xd7 42xd7 19.Wxb3 $2xb3 

20.He7±. 
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17...Ab5! 

This exchange significantly reduces 
White’s attacking potential. 

18.Axb5 #xb5 19.W5 «a6 
20.1e3 «2b3?! 

Chasing after the other bishop is 
wrong, and instead, he should have 
tried to exchange the knight at eS: 

20.. .flac8 21.1fel (after 21.1g3 42e4! 
the pawn h6 is defended by the queen 
and Black takes the initiative) 

21.. .^c4?^. 
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21 .g4! 

Magnus plays without preconceptions 
and launches a kingside storm. 

21...«hxc1 22.HXC1 HaeS 
23.Hce1 Wee 24.W4 «d6 
25.h4 
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25.. .ehd7?! 

More tenacious is 2S...<She4, although 
here too, after 26.c4! (26.f3 <Shxc3 
27.1xc3 f6 28.<4>g2 Ue6^) 26...<Shd2 
27.c5 #d8 28.'4’g2 White’s attacking 
line-up looks very threatening. 

26.«hd3 '»xf4 27.4hxf4 Hxe3 
28.Hxe3 «hb6 29.ne7 

The endgame is very unpleasant for 
Black - his pieces are passive, and all 
three queenside pawns are vulnerable. 

29.. .HC8 


case, it is extremely hard for Black to 
defend. 

35...^h7 36.«hxd5 ac4 37.Hxf7 
Hxd4 38.$he3 na4 39.*g2 ^g8 
40.ac7 «hb3 41.h5 *f8 42.ac4 
aa7 

If 42...axa3, then 43.ac3, and Black 
cannot free herself 

43.a4 fha5 44.ac3 ^f7 45.«hf5 
*f6 46.^g3 ab7 47.ac5 aa7 
48.«hd4 ad7 49.axa5 axd4 
50.af5+ *e6 51 .a5 aa4 52.f3 
*67 53.*f2 aa3 54.^e2 

Black resigned. 

Game 17 

Reshevsky,Samuel 
Ragozin, V iacheslav 

Semmering - Baden 1937 

1.d4 (hf6 2.C4 e6 3.43f3 d5 
4.(hc3 ±b4 5.«a4+ «3c6 6.e3 

‘White refrains from attempts to clarify 
the position at once, with moves such 
as 6.<S3e5, the gambit 6.Ag5, the ex¬ 
change 6.cxd5 or the simplifying 6.a3. 
The quiet continuation 6.e3, despite its 
outward modesty, is more promising. 
White strengthens his position in the 
centre and does not lose unnecessary 
tempi in the opening’ - Lipnitsky. 


It was hardly possible to hold the posi¬ 
tion after 29...ab8 30.ac7 '4’f8 
31.<4>fl. 

30.axb7 axc3 31.axa7 ac4 
32.ihe2 ac2 33.thg3 «3c4 

34.«3f5 (hd2 35.(he7+ 

White pockets the pawn, but if the 
computer can be believed, it was stron¬ 
ger to play the direct 35.a4l. In either 
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6 ... 0-0 

A solid developing move. The attempt to 
clarify the central position at once is less 
good, e.g. 6...dxc4 is better delayed until 
White has moved his king’s bishop. The 
attempt to create complications immedi¬ 
ately with 6...4ie4 can be parried with¬ 
out undue effort: 7.Wcl AaS 8.J.e2 It 
was also possible simply to defend the 
b4 square by playing 8.a3!?. 8...'2lib4 
9.Wa4+ ^c6 lO.WbS b6 1 l.cxdS WxdS 
12.1c4 Wd6 13.Wc2 Wh4 14.Ad3 
i£ixc3 15.Ad2 Wa4 16.Wxa4 '2lixa4 
17.J.b5 Ad7 18.J.xa4± B.Socko- 
Alexandrov, Wroclaw 2009. 

7.Ad2 

‘White’s 7 th move and the associated 
plan was suggested by Alekhine back in 
1924. The point of this continuation is 
as follows: after developing his 
queenside, White plays his rook to dl, 
so as to prevent the freeing break 
...e6-e5. The bishop on fl remains at 
home for the time being, so as to recap¬ 
ture on c4 without loss of tempo’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

We will look at a few alternatives: 

A) 7.1.d3 
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Analysis diagram 


White goes to meet his opponent and 
does not bother fighting for a tempo over 


the exchange on c4. As a result. Black eas¬ 
ily gets in ...e6-e5 and obtains satisfactory 
play. 7...dxc4 In the following game. 
Black moves his bishop back and forth 
rather strangely between b4 and d6: 
7...We7 8.1.d2 Ad/ 9.'i'c2 dxc4 
10.Axc4 Ad6 11.52bS Ab4 12.0-0 a6 
13.4ic3 Ad6 (Rabar-Kostic, Zagreb 
1946) 14.a3 h6 15.1fel±. 8.Axc4 #67 
9.0-0 Ad7 10.Wc2 eS ll.^^dS 5^xdS 
12.Axd5 exd4 13.exd4 Wf6 14.Ae4 h6 
IS.dS Aid4 16.Axd4 fcd4 17.Ae3 
17.Wxc7?! AbST. 17...We5= Rukavina- 
Ljubojevic, Vrbas 1982; 

B) 7.a3 
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Analysis diagram 


‘Unlike previous lines we have looked 
at, here White plays a3 after playing 
e2-e3, shutting in his dark-squared 
bishop. Just as in the previous varia¬ 
tions, Black obtains excellent results, by 
first bringing his pieces into play and 
seizing the initiative’ - Lipnitsky. 
7 ...Axc 3+ With the move 7...Ad6?l 
Black wrongly draws the fire upon him¬ 
self - White seizes space on the 
queenside and the break ...e6-e5 turns 
out not to be so effective: 8.c5 Ae7 
9.b4 eS lO.dxeS 4ig4 ll.Ab2 f^iicxeS 
12.4ixe5 AixeS 13.ndl± Carlsen- 
Elianov, Moscow 2008 (blitz). Some¬ 
what better is 7...Ae7, but here too. 
Black obtains a rather cramped position 
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without counterplay: 8.b4 a6 9.|.b2 
flcS 10 clxc4 1 1 Dj 1 

J,b7 13.®e4± Akobian-B.Socko, 
Beijing 2008 (rapid). 8.bxc3 Here the 
moves 8...Ad7 and 8...He8 are exam¬ 
ined in the note to Black’s 8th move in 
the game Makogonov-Romanovsky, 
whilst the variation 8...4ie4 9.Ab2 is 
seen in Carlsen-Koneru; 

C) 7.Wc2 a6 8.Ad2 - see 7.Adi a6 
8.#c2. 


1 AW I# 

AAA AAA 

4 14 
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Wi.A A 

A^A 

A A ± AAA 


‘Black does not reveal his plans for the 
time being, instead playing a move 
which will turn out useful for his 
queensideplay later on’ — Lipnitsky. 

A great many different plans have been 
tried in this position: 

A) 7...Axc3 8.Axc 3 4ie4 9.^d3 

<$_,xc3 10.bxc3 dxc4 1 l.Axc4 Ad7 

12. 'i'c2 4ie7 13.1,d3 g6 14.0-0± 
Damljanovic-Govedarica, Skender Vakuf 
1980; 

B) 7...1'e7 8.a3 l.xc3 9.1,xc3 Ae4 
lO.'i'cd aS ll.l,d3 fS 12.0-0 l,d7 

13. Had a4 14.cxdS exdS IS.AbS H.f6 
1 6.Axa4 f4 1 7.Ab3 Ae6 1 8.exf4 Hxfd 
(Sulava-Petkov, Metz 200 7) 1 9.nce 1 ±; 

C) 7...1'e8 8.’i'c2 dxc4 9.1.xc4 eS 
10.dS ‘£ie7 1 l.AxeS AexdS 12.AxdS 
l,xd2+ 13.’i'xd2 WxeS 14.’i'c3 
Wxc3+ 1 S.Axc 3 Hd8 16.f3± Gagu- 
nashvili-Atalik, Kocaeli 2008; 


D) 7...Ie8: 
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Analysis diagram 


Dl) 8.a3 Af8 8...1,d6 9.c5 l.f8 

10.1. e2 l.d7 11.0-0 a6 12.1'c2 eS 

13. dxeS AxeS 14.b4 4ixf3+ lS.Axf3 
Ag4 16.Axg4 Axg4 17.h3 AeS 
18.4ie2 c6 19.Ac3± Krasenkow- 
Alexandrov, Warsaw 2009. 9.'&c2 
9.1dl a6 10.’i'c2 h6 IhAcl l,d7 
12.^e2 dxc4 13.^xc4 Add 14.0-0 
We7 1 S.‘£je4 Axed Id.’S'xed AaS 

17.1, a2 Aad 18.1d2 Ab3 19.1d3 

Axel dO.Hxcl ^bS 21.ndc3 ^c6 
dd.Wgd nad8^ Maevsky-Shimanov, 
Rijeka 2010. 9...h6 10.0-0-0 a6 

ll.cxdS exdS 12.Ad3 bS 13.h4 b4 

14. Aa2 nb8 lS.Axb4 IS.’S'xcd .fi,d7 
Id.’S'xad bxa3^. 15...Axb4 16.Axb4 
Axb4 17.axb4 Hxb4 18.Ae5 Ad7 
19.1'c5 #b8, Makarov-Matlakov, St. 
Petersburg 2010; 

D2) 8.adl a6 8...1.f8 9.1.e2 l,d7 
lO.cxdS exdS 11.a3 AeS 12.Wb3 
Axf3+ 13.^xf3 .^c6 14.0-0 draw, 
Dydyshko-Hracek, Czech Republic 
2007/08. 9.a3 Af8 10.#c2 h6 ll.Acl 
We7 12.h3 dxc4 13.Axc4 bS 14.1,a2 
l,b7 15.0-0 fiad8 16.e4 eS 17.AdS 
AxdS 18.J.xd5± Moiseenko-B. 
Savchenko, Sochi 2007; 

D3) Note the plan adopted by 
Kramnik - probably the best specialist 
in the Ragozin Defence: 8.Wc2 A,f8 
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9.a3 eS Black has retreated his bishop 
right back, so it does not come under 
attack, and he has carried out ...e6-eS 
without the preliminary exchange on 
c4. lO.dxeS <5^X65 ll.cxdS '5kxdS 
12.0-0-0 !hh6 13.'ae4 'axf3 14.gxf3 
’H'h4 with a double-edged position, 
Nakamura-Kramnik, London 2009; 

E) The move 7...Ad7 is examined 
later in the game Jovanic-Morozevich; 

F) The move 7...dxc4 is examined 
later in the game Ponomariov-Kramnik. 

Back to the game. 
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8.«'c2 

The queen leaves the square a4, so as 
not to be attacked later by ...b7-bS or 
come under the x-ray of a bishop on 
d7. 

In reply to 8.a3 the simplest for Black is 
to exchange two pairs of minor pieces: 

8.. .Axc3 8...1.d6?! 9.cS l.e7 10.1.d3 
eS ll.iSiixeS ftxeS IZ.dxeS <2jd7 
13.4ixd5 (13.1^c2 ftxeS 14.1.xh74 
*h8 IS.Ms McS 16.0-0-0 c6 

17., ^xc8 nxc8 18.^bl bSf^ Azmai- 

parashvili-Alexandrov, Bled 200 2) 
1 3...<2iixe5 (1 3...'S3xcS 14.Wd4?jxd34 
15.Wxd3 M6 16.e4±) 14.ftxe74 

Wxe7 \S.Ml ftd7 1 6.c6 MS 1 7.Wf4 
bxc6 18.1.C3 Me 19.Wd4 WgS 20.h4 
Wxgl 21.0-0-0, and Black resigned, M. 


Gurevich-Dizdar, Dresden 2007; worth 
consideration is 8 ... M? 9.Wc2 dxc4 
10.Axc 4 ^d6. 9 .Axc 3 42.e4 10.#c2 
4ixc3 ll.#xc3 Ie8 ll...fte7 12.1,d3 
Ad7 13.0-0 dxc4 14..fi.xc4 4ifS 

15. flfcl ftd6 16.Wd3 ftxc4 17.Wxc4 
c6 1 8.Wb3± Agrest-Izoria, Bastia 200S. 
12.ndl Ad7 13.Ad3 Worth consider¬ 
ation is 13.cS!? M? 14.Wb3, prevent¬ 
ing the exchange of light-squared bish¬ 
ops. 13...dxc4 14.Axc 4'52e7 15.e4.fi.bS 

16. b3 #d6 17.a4 Axc4 18.bxc4 cS 
19.0-0 cxd4 20.1xd4 Wc7 21.1fdl 
draw, Krasenkow-Kortchnoi, Batumi 
1999. 
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8...dxc4 

A) If he wishes. Black can continue to 
fight for the tempo: 8...Ad6 9.cS M? 
10.a3 e5 11 .ftxeS i52xe5 1 Z.dxeS <2jg4 

13.1. d3 g6 14.fte2 ftxeS 15.b4 l,d7 
16.^c3 ^a41 IZ.WdZ ^f6?^ Leitao- 
Vescovi, Sao Paulo 2 0 0 6; 

B) Lipnitsky’s recommendation 
8...We7 has not attracted the sympa¬ 
thies of a wide public, but is sometimes 
played: 9.a3 Axc3 10.^xc3 fted 

11.1, d3 <f/2xc3 (ll...fS 12.0-0 l,d7 

13.cxdS exdS 14.Wb3 Wdh 15.fte5±) 
12.Wxc3 dxc4 13.A.XC4 He8 Id.Hdl 
b6 IS.0-0 l.b7 16.e4 fta7 17.Hfel 
ftbS 18.Wb3 <$2d6 19.1,d3± 

Krasenkow-V.Filippov, Batumi 1999; 
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C) 8...ae8 9.a3 J.d6 10.h3 h6 

11. cxdS exdS 12.Ad3 Ad7 13.b4 4^a7 

14.4^a4 b6 15.4^c3 4^b5 16.4^e2 <$^64 
17.a4 4^a7 18.0-0 (18.Axa6? 4lc6 
19.bS 4lxd2 20.1'xd2 4lb4f) 
18...41c6 19.b5 axbS 20.axb5 4lxd2 
21.Wxd2 4lb4?^ Laznicka- 

Mamedyarov, Khanty-Mansiysk 2009. 

9. Axc4 Ad6 

‘After kingside castling by White, Black 
will carry out the advance ...e6-eS, 
whereas if White castles long, there will 
follow ...b7-b5’- lipnitsky. 

10. a3 

A) 10.'2ie4 4ib4 ll.Wbl <$iixe4 

12. Wxe4 l.d7 13.0-0 (13.4ieS AbS 
14.a3, Lenic-Dizdar, Murska Sobota 
2008, ^...-S^dS 15.0-0 c5<^) 13...Ac6 
Id.Wgd 4id5 lS.4ieS Axes 16.dxeS 
4ib6 17.Ab4 h5 18.Wxh5 <$lixc4 
19.nfdl We8 20.nd4, Krasenkow- 
Kortchnoi, Essen 2002, 20...4ib6 
21.Axf8 g6! 22. %S Wxf8 23.aadl 
He8^; 

B) lO.^igS h6 (10...bS ll.Ae2 4ib4 
12.Wbl Ab7 13.a3 4ibd5<^) 11.4ige4 
4ixe4 12.<$lixe4 Ae7 13.ndl 'i’hB 
14.0-0 WeS lS.f4 Ad7 16.a3 IdB 
17.b4± Mirzoev-Tsatsalashvili, Bala- 
guer 2008; 

C) 10.0-0: 
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Cl) 10...bS looks quite risky, al¬ 
though it is probably possible: 
ll.AeZ Ab7 12.4ie4 12.a4 b4 

13.4ie4'$^xe4 14.Wxe4 4ia5 lS.Wg4 
f5 16.1'h3 h6 17.1adl We7 18.4ieS 
Axes 19.dxeS nad8T V. 
Georgiev-Milov, Geneva 20 04. 

12.. .4^xe4 13.Wxe4 lb8 13...4iaS!? 

14. ^02 4ic4!??^, and White cannot 
win a pawn: lS.Axc4 Axf3 16.gxf3 
Wh4 17.f4 Wg44 18.'4>hl Wf34 
with perpetual check. 14.Wc2 '4’h8 

15. Ads eS (Sakaev-Vitiugov, 

Khanty-Mansiysk 2007) 16.Ae4! 

We8 17.Had iSlidB 18.dxe5 AxeS 
19.^xe5 WxeS 20.Af5 21.Ac3 

Wd5 22.f3±; 

C2) More solid is the move 10...e5, 
e.g. ll.dxeS 11.dS 4ie7 12.e4 4ig6 
IS.lfel h6 14.Afl 4ih5 IS.AeS 
4ihf4 1 6.4id2 Wf6 1 7.f3 bS?^ Borges 
Mateos-Gongora Reyes, Havana 2003. 

11.. .41xeS 12.'$ixe5 AxeS 13.f4 Ad6 
14.Ad3 '4>h8 15.*hlbS 16.4ie4Af5 
17.^xf6 AxdS 18.Wxd3 #xf6 
19.Ac3 We6 20.e4 f6 21.b3 with a 
draw in Radjabov-Kramnik, 
Dortmund 2003. 

10...e5! 

‘It is clear that after the advance of 
Black’s central pawn to eS, White faces 
the problem of how to clarify the situa¬ 
tion in the centre. He has to choose be¬ 
tween exchanging on eS, retaining the 
tension or advancing d4-dS’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

A double-edged position, not unfa¬ 
vourable to Black, arises after 1 l.dxeS 
4ixe5 12.'$ixe5 AxeS 13.f4 Ad6 14.e4 
'$ig4. 

11.d5 


1 10 
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11.. .^e712.h3 

‘A loss of time. He should castle 
kingside or else play 1 Z.Hdl, or 12.e4. 
Now Black seizes the initiative on the 
queenside’ - Lipnitsky. 

12.e4 c6 13.dxc6 4ixc6 14.Ag5 h6 
15.Ah4 Ag4i^ Miladinovic-Gyimesi, 
Rogaska Slatina 2009. 

12.. .b5 

Thus, Black justifies the move 7...a6 - 
he begins an attack on the queenside, 
the aim of which consists in weaken¬ 
ing his opponent’s influence in the 
centre. 

13.Aa2 

‘The white bishop drops back to a2 not 
only because of the need to defend the 
dS pawn, but also to keep the black 
pawn back on c7, since if it advances, 
then after d5xc6 the bishop would be 
very powerful on the a2-g8 diagonal... 
Black has completed his opening 
set-up, whilst White is behind in devel¬ 
opment (as a result of the manoeuvre 
Wdl-a4-c2 and the unnecessary moves 
a3 and h3). So as to castle and defend 
the dS pawn with his e-pawn. White 
needs a further two moves. Ragozin 
uses this time to seize the initiative 
immediately’ - Lipnitsky. 


13.. .«d7! 

‘The start of an interesting and highly 
original plan of attack on the white po¬ 
sition, the point of which becomes 
clear within a few moves’ - Lipnitsky. 
Here is an example from our time: 

13.. .1.b7 14.e4 We8 IS.Hdl <4>h8 

16.1. g5 4ih5 17.0-0 f6 18.1.e3 gS 
19.4ie2 l.c8 20.4ih2 4if4?^ Papin- 
Sulashvili, Lvov 2008. 

14.e4 

White reinforces the dS pawn, and 
Black redirects his attention at the e4 
pawn. 

14.. .a5 15.0-0 

‘Finally White castles, but Black’s attack 
is underway. However, White could not 
have prevented the move ...b5-b4’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

15.. .b4 16.axb4 axb4 1 7.^e2 

‘At first glance, it may seem that White 
has avoided any trouble. After 
17...Aa6 there follows not 18.Ae3 
4ixe4!, but 18.Ac4! But after the re¬ 
ply... 

17.. .'»a4! 

The strategic point of Black’s play is 
fully revealed. 
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After the exchange of queens, White 
cannot avoid loss of material; it is hard 
for him simultaneously to meet the 
pressure on the a-file and the threat of 
4ixe4... The move 1 8.b3, instead of the 
exchange of queens, is also unattractive. 
Reshevsky chooses the only decent de¬ 
fence’ — Lipnitsky. 

18.^b3 

Let us try to support these conclusions 
with some concrete variations: 

A) 18.'i'xa4 Hxad 19.^g3 l.xh3! 

(19...^a6? 20.Ab3!, and White 

emerges unscathed) 20.gxh3 HfaS with 
a clear advantage to Black; 

B) 18.b3 Whs 19.1.gS ^2d7 20.^2g3 
f6 21.J.e3 fS 22.4^xf5 4^xf5 23.exf5 
'52f6+. The bishop on a2 looks like a 
large pawn and it is hard for White to 
untangle. From the computer’s point of 
view, 18.b3 is the most tenacious line, 
but a human player would only agree to 
shut his bishop in like that if held at 
gunpoint! 

18...Wxa1 19.Ixa1 lxa1 + 

20fl^c^ 

‘Now we see what Black has achieved 
with his plan, begun with 13...’fi'd7!. 
Although material is equal. Black has a 
positional advantage. It is hard for 
White to use the strength of his queen 


or to obtain any active piece play. His 
only remaining plan is to attack the 
weak pawn on b4. To prevent this, 
Ragozin regroups his pieces, with the 
aim of attacking the white king’ — 
Lipnitsky. 

After lO.'ihl there would have fol¬ 
lowed 20...'52xe4! 21 .’fi'xed .^fS 

22.1'e3 e44 23.ftg3 exf3 24.1'xf3 
nbi+. 
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20...h6 

Perfectly possible was 20...Ab7 
21.Ac4 (21.A,gS Hc8) 21...c6 and 
Black is also clearly better. However, 
Ragozin’s desire to restrict the activity 
of the enemy pieces is perfectly under¬ 
standable. 

21 .^e1 Ad? 22.«'d3 Hb8 
23.Ae3 43g6 24.4>h2 ^f4 

25.1'c4g5 26.f3*g7 

‘In the attack on the queenside, every 
tempo is vital in determining the result. 
Now however. Black can prepare his 
kingside attack methodically without 
hurrying — it is hard for White to un¬ 
dertake anything’ — Lipnitsky. 

27.?jed3?! 

‘This allows Black to open lines more 
rapidly, but is hard to know what to ad¬ 
vise White’ — Lipnitsky. 
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27.. .4h4xd5 

[t was better to execute this idea in a dif¬ 
ferent form: 27...AbS! 28.'S'c2i^idxdS! 

28.exd5? 

Stronger was 28.^cSl, so as to try to 
create entry squares for the rook on the 
c-file. For example, 28...AbS 29.'S'c2 
i52f4 SO.^hxfd exf4 31 .^d4, and the 
struggle becomes much sharper. 

28.. .e4+ 29.g3 exdS 30.«2xd3 
le8 31.^4 ±f5 

Black wants to trade off the knight on d3, 
and then play ...Hel and break tlirough 
along the e-file to the second rank. 

32.^if2 He1 33Ad2 H1 e2 

A quicker win was 33...nbl! 34.Ae3 
^eS 3S.Wxb4 Hxbk with decisive 
threats. 


34.^g2 
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34.. .1.C5 

Little Rybka finds a remarkably beauti¬ 
ful winning line: 34...n8eS 3S.^fl cS! 
The queen in the centre of the board, 
does not have a single retreat square! He 
must take en passant: 36.dxc6, after 
which there follows the fatal blow 

36.. .nxf2+! 37.'i'xf2 (37.4>xf2 AcS) 

37.. .1.xh3+ 38.*gl AcS. 

35.«xc5 Hxd2 36.±c4 

‘Meeting the threat of 36...nee2, but 
losing a pawn. However, Reshevsky had 
already resigned himself to defeat, be¬ 
cause only a miracle can save him’ — 
Lipnitsky. 

36.. .1xb2? 

‘The miracle occurs.' Black commits a 
sad error, which costs him a well-de¬ 
served victory’ — Lipnitsky. 

Lipnitsky recommends 36...'$3xdS 
37.AxdS Heek, but after 38.g4 Ag6 

39.1. C4 nxf2+ 40.#xf2 Ixf2 + 
41 .‘ixf2 ‘if6 Black still has some work 
to do, to realise the extra pawn. 

The computer’s winning line is long 
and hard to calculate: 36...nel 37.d6 
cxd6 38.1'xfS Hcl 39.1.b3 Hxbk 
40.h4 gxh4 41 .'B'f4 nc3 42.Ad 1 nd3 
43.‘igl ndd2 44.gxh4 Hxfk 
4S.'i'g3+ 4>h7 46.'i'xf2 nxf2 
47.‘4'xf2 ‘i?g7. Of course, it is easier to 
realise two pawns than one, but here 
too. White can still resist. In general, it 
is hard to believe that such a fighter as 
Reshevsky, in such a sharp position, 
would have ‘resigned himself to de¬ 
feat’; he stubbornly fights on, and as a 
result, Ragozin overlooks a hidden de¬ 
fensive resource for White. 

37.d6! 
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Here it is - both the bishop on fS and 
the pawn on c7 are hanging. 

37...Ac8 38.1^X07? 

Probably the players were both in 
time-trouble. Correct was 38.dxc7, and 
after 38...Bc2 39.Wxb4 A,e6 40.Ad3 
Bxc7 Black has only a minimal advan¬ 
tage. 
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38.. .Ae6? 

In essence, this blunders a piece; yes, 
Black breaks through to the second 
rank, but he has to give up a knight for 
the d6 pawn. He should have blockaded 
the passed pawn with 38...Ad7, e.g.: 
39.#c5 Bel 40.Wd4 Bebl. Here the 
game would have been adjourned, and 
on resumption. Black would probably 
have demonstrated an accurate path to a 
win. 

39.Axe6 Bxe6 40.d7 ^xd7 
41.«xd7 Bee2 42.*g1 Bxf2 
43.Wd4+ 

Black cannot avoid perpetual check, as 
he has no hiding place on either wing. 
Ragozin runs his king around the board 
for another 20 moves, before agreeing 
the draw. 

43.. .*g6 44.1'e4+ i-fS 

45.«'d4+ *e6 46.1'e4+ *d6 


47.'i'd4+ ■ice 48.Wc4+ “ibe 
49.1'd4+ ibS 50.«d5+ *a4 
51.#a8+ ib3 52.1'd5+ ic3 
53Me5+ ic4 54.We4+ ■ic5 
55.We5+ ic6 56.1^64+ *b6 
57.#d4+ ia5 58.«d5+ ia4 
59.1'a8+ ib3 60.Wd5+ ic3 
61.'»e5+*d3 62.«e4+ 

Draw. 

‘Despite the mistakes, this game was a 
splendid creative achievement by 
Ragozin’ — Lipnitsky. 

Game 1 8 

Jovanic,Ognj en 
Morozevich,Alexander 

Zurich 2009 

1.d4 ^f6 2.C4 e6 3.$^f3 d5 
4.5 jc3 Ab4 5Ma4+ ^c6 6.e3 
0-0 7.Ad2i.d7 8.1^02 
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8...Be8 

‘A bad move, weakening the square f7. 
The point is that a later ...e6-e5 will in¬ 
volve playing ...d5xc4, bringing the 
white bishop to attack the weak square 
f7. In addition. White also threatens to 
bring his knight to gS with attacks on 
the squares f7 and h7. Ragozin suggests 
8...h6 here. However, in this case, by 
castling queenside. White obtains a 
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much more promising attacking positi¬ 
on. The most subtle move seems to me 
to be 8...'B'e7’ —Lipnitsky. 

In this game, the weakness of f7 cer¬ 
tainly tells, however, I would not criti¬ 
cise Black’s last move just because of 
that, if only because Kramnik quite re¬ 
cently played the plan with ...Be8, 
...Af8 and ...e6-e5 against Nakamura. 
Black’s mistake in the present game 
came later. 

The examples given below show that 
Black has other promising continua¬ 
tions, especially 8...a6 and 8...dxc4: 

A) 9.a3 l.xc3 10.1.xc3 -^eT 
ll.±d3 ^xc3 12.1'xc3 aS 13.b3 Ifc8 
14.0-0 l.e8 ISBfel Wdb 16.c5± 
draw, Babula-Laznicka, Pardubice 2007; 

B) 8...h6 P.Bdl (according to my da¬ 
tabase, nobody has tried Lipnitsky’s 
suggestion of 9.0-0-0) 9..Me7 10.a3 
Axc3 1 1. Axc 3 a6 12.Ad3 dxc4 
13 .Axc 4 bS 14.Ae2 b4 15.axb4 4lxb4 
16.#bl lfb8 17.0-0 e^bdS 18.Ad2 
lbs 19.1.xb5 IxbS 20.e4 -^bb 
21.b4± Gagunashvili-Tsereteli, Istanbul 
2008; 

C) 8...a6 9.a3 Ad6 10.c5 M.e7 1 l.b4 
<Sia7 12.a4 b6 13.'5lia2 bS 14.aS '5lie4 
15.4icl 41 c 6 16.4id3 l.e8 17.0-0-0 
fSoo Jovanic-Vl. Kovacevic, Solin 2005; 

D) 8...dxc4 
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Analysis diagram 


‘Black directly carries out his plan of ad¬ 
vancing ...e6-e5, without waiting for 
White to place his rook on dl’ - 
Lipnitsky. 9.Axc4 Ad6 10.4jg5 It seems 
that this manoeuvre was invented by 
Eliskases. In anticipation of the move 
...e6-e5. White creates pressure against 
the squares f7 and h7, whilst if Black at¬ 
tacks the knight, then it occupies the ex¬ 
cellent central square e4. The other 
knight jump Id.i^ibS also deserves con¬ 
sideration, so as to exchange the dark- 
squared bishop come what may, e.g. 
10...a6 ll.'S^xdb cxd6 12.Bel Bc8 
n.l'bl ^e7 14.b3 l'b6 15.0-0 d5 
16.Ad3 Ab5 17.‘$lie5 Bxcl 18.Bxcl 
Axd3 19.'B'xd3 Bc8 20.Bxc8+ '5lixc8 
21.'B'c2 ‘2ia7 22.f3± Mirzoev-Cruz, 

Elgoibar 2008. 10...e5 ‘Averbakh does 
not allow himself to be intimidated and 
carries on with his plan. Weakening the 
kingside with 10...h6 would not be 
good, not so much because of the dubi¬ 
ous attack 11 .h4, as the simple 11.4lge4’ 
- Lipnitsky. Also interesting is 10...'$^b4!? 
11.1'bl h6 12.^ge4 ^bd5 13.0-0 
Bc8<^. 11.4id5 g6 The only defence, but 
adequate 12.4ixf6+Wxf6 13.4je4 
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‘The knight occupies a strong position in 
the centre of the board. Utilising its dom¬ 
inating position. White is ready to sup¬ 
press his opponent’s counterplay and 
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strengthen his position further’ - 
Lipnitsky. 13...Wh4 Not 13...Wf5?! be¬ 
cause of 14.dS! IS.Wbl bS 

16.Ab3 aS (Eliskases-Averbakh, Saltsjo- 
baden 1952) 17.h3 hS 18.ngl±, and 
the black queen is very uncomfortable 
on fS. 14.g3 The queen must be driven 
from her active position, so as to stop 
Black taking the initiative. 14...We7 
IS.dS ‘After IS.dxeS ^SlixeS the open 
lines would only be to Black’s benefit, 
since he is first to complete his develop¬ 
ment’ - Lipnitsky. 15...4ib4 16.Wb3 aS 
17.4ixd6 17.0-0 bS 18.$^xd6 

(Lauer-Merker, corr GDR 1982) 
18...#xd6 19.Axb4 axb4 20.Ae2 

Hab^. 17...Wxd6 18.a3 5ia6?^ 



In this tense position. Black has good 
counterplay. Taking the aS pawn is 
risky: 19.Axa5?l bS! 20.Ae2 ^cS 

21. #c3 (21.Ab4? $^xb3-+) 21...1xaS! 

22. #xa5 'ab3 23.#c3 $^xal 24.0-0 b4 
25.axb4 na8. It is hard for the knight to 
come out of al, but also not easy for 
White to win it. For example, after the 
direct 26.b3? there follows 26...na2l, 
and the knight escapes via c2. 

9.nd1 

white understands that his opponent’s 
plan involves the break ...e6-e5 after the 
preliminary exchange on c4 and bishop 


retreat to d6, so he places his rook on 
the same line as the enemy queen, 
slightly hampering Black from carrying 
out this plan. 

The following example shows that pre¬ 
venting ...e6-e5 is practically impossi¬ 
ble: 9.a3 Af8 Obviously, after 9...Ad6 
Black was afraid of the tempo-gaining 
10.c5 followed by b2-b4. 10.J.d3 g6 
11.0-0 J.g7 12.b4 a6 13.1adl We7 
14.h3 dxc4 15.Axc4 e5«^ Leitao- 
Lopez Martinez, Barcelona 2006. The 
dark-squared bishop is excellently- 
placed on g7 instead of d6, its usual 
square in this variation. Black is not 
afraid of d4-d5, since his knight retreats 
to a7, and next move comes back out to 
bS (or it may go via c8 to the blockade 
square d6, which is also not bad). 
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9...a6 

The alternative is 9...Ad6. ‘This retreat 
looks more natural after the prelimi¬ 
nary exchange on c4, but Black does 
not wish to give his opponent a tempo 
to develop his king’s bishop’ - 
Lipnitsky. lO.Acl ‘The dreaded battle 
for the tempo continues. At the same 
time. White opens the d-file for his 
rook. Interesting problems are posed 
here by the move lO.cS, which gives 
the game a different picture. It is the de¬ 
sire to avoid this which explains why 
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Black usually exchanges on c4, before 
retreating his bishop to d6. However, he 
hardly need fear the cramped position 
after 10.c5’ - Lipnitsky. Certainly, after 
lO.cS AfS ll.AbS (or ll.l.e2 eS) 

11 .. .41.4! \2Mh3 AxbS 13.4lxb5 

i$lc6 Black quickly gets in ...e6-e5 and 
obtains satisfactory play. 10...a5 ‘The 
unwillingness to present White with a 
tempo for his king’s bishop’s develop¬ 
ment leads Black to delay carrying out 
his plan, but this backfires. Ragozin rec¬ 
ommends that he just go ahead and play 

10.. .dxc4 11.Axc4 eS’ - Lipnitsky. 
11 .a3 a4? The pawn is now cut off from 
its colleagues and White starts to attack 
it. He should defend the g 5-square with 
the move 1 l...h6 and then just get on 
with his basic plan of ...e6-e5. 12.cS 
J.f8 13.J.bS ^ie4 14.^1ixe4 dxe4 
lS.Wxe4 fiaS 16.Ad3± Eliskases- 
Ragozin, Moscow 1936. 

10.Ae2 

White does have many useful waiting 
moves left, but he could have remem¬ 
bered his rook’s pawns: 

A) 10.h3 dxc4 11 .l.xc4 bS 12.Ab3 
.4d6 13.4ie4 ‘SibT 14.Axb4 Axb4+ 
15.<i’e2 4ixe4 16.'B'xe4 (Malakhatko- 
T.Vasilevich, Korinthos 2002) 16...a5!??^; 

B) 10.a3 Ad6 1 l.Ad3 (Black has al¬ 
ready played ...a7-a6, and so the plan of 
taking queenside space is not so dan¬ 
gerous: 11.cS AfS 12.b4 e5<^) 

11.. .dxc4 12.1.XC4 bS 13.Ad3 eS 
14.<$lie4 exd4 draw, Krasenkow- 
Ponomariov, Sestao 2010. 

10...dxc4 

With the bishop on d7, what we might 
call the ‘Kramnik plan’ with the bishop 
retreat to f8, followed by ...e6-e5, does 
not work, because the dS pawn needs 


additional defence. But the classical 
Ragozin plan is perfectly good here. 

11.Axc4Ad612.0-0 b5?! 



In the set-up which Black has planned, 
this weakness can play an important 
role. He should play 12...h6 at once, 
because now after 13.?lie4 ?lixe4 
14.'H'xe4 eS White does not have the 
move IS.WdS? because of 15...Ae6 
(the knight on c6 is defended), whilst 
the continuation IS.dxeS 4lxe5 
16.4lxe5 Axes 17.'B'xb7 Axh2 + 
18.'4’xh2 Wh4+ 19.'4’gl Wxc4 leads 
to equality. 

13.Ab3h6 

It is important to protect the g5-square, 
so that ...e6-eS does not run into the re¬ 
ply 4lf3-g5. 

14.4le4! 

Excellently played - the threat of 4lc5 
practically forces Black to exchange 
knights, after which the centralised 
white queen will be very strong. 

14...'2lxe4 

Black can try to develop an initiative on 
the queenside: 14...a5 15.a3 a4 16.Aa2 
4lxe4 1 7.Wxe4: b4!?, but then the reply 
18.4le5! is rather unpleasant. Here the 
piece sacrifice 1 8...bxa3 19.4ixc6 Axc6 
20.Wxc6 axb2 is worth considering, al- 
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though in the final position, Black does 
not have sufficient compensation, in my 
opinion. 

15. Wxe4 e5 

After 15...a5 16.1.c2 fS 17.Wd3± 

White will be able gradually to exploit 
the many weaknesses in his opponent’s 
position. 

16. «d5! 

Now we see the problem with the move 
...b7-b5 - Black does not have 16...Ae6 
because of the loss of his knight on c6. 

16...e4 

Black sacrifices a pawn, to cramp his 
opponent’s forces. On 16...ne7 there is 
the unpleasant 17.'$iixe5 ^iixeS IS.dxeS 
Axes 19.Ab4. 
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17.Wxf7+?! 

White misses a beautiful resource; 
17.4ig5l! Ae6 (the white knight is at¬ 
tacked twice, but it cannot be taken: 

17.. .hxg5 18.#xf7+ <4>h7 19.#h5#; 

17.. .'#xg5 18.Wxf7+ <4>h8 

19.#xd7±) 18.'axe6 HxeB 19.Wh5 
(19.#xc6?? Axh2 + ) 19...ne7 

(19...nf6 20.f3! with very strong pres¬ 
sure in the centre) 20.Ad5, and White 
wins the exchange. 

17...*h818.'ae5? 


White voluntarily returns the pawn and 
goes over to the defence. Stronger was 
18.<ael Ag4 19.Id ^e7 20.Ac2±. 

18... Axes 

Surely White was not counting on 

18.. .'axe5? 19.dxe5 ne7 (19...Axe5 
20.Ab4) 20.’#g6 IxeS 21 .Ac3±. 

Black could have forced a draw: 

18.. .nxe5 19.dxe5 $ixe5 20.WdS 

(20. Whs? Ag4) 20...Ac6 21.We6 
(21.Wd4? -Sif3+ 22.gxf3 '#g5 + 

23. <4>hl Whs 24.f4 Axf4 2S.exf4 

Wf3+ 26.<4>gl e3—1-) 21...Ad7 

22. WdS Ac6. But he did not wish to. 

19.dxe5 ^xe5 20.Wf4 ^2d3 

21. Wg3b4! 

Starting a plan to restrict the white 
dark-squared bishop. 

22. f3 We7? 

Allowing White to break the siege. Cor¬ 
rect was 22...<2lixb2 23.nbl <$iid3 

24. Ads exf3 2S.Bxf3 4ieS with a dou¬ 
ble-edged game. 

23. fxe4 

Perhaps White did not notice that at the 
end of the more or less forced variation 

23. AdSI exf3 24.Axa8 f2+ 2S.nxf2! 
Aixf2 26.Wxf2 BxaS he has the blow 
27.Axb4! winning a pawn. 
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23.. Ae6\ 

Now the light-squared bishops will be 
exchanged, but the dark-squared 
bishop continues to play an unenviable 
role. 

24.J.xe6 WxeB 25.'i'xc7 

Even so, the bishop could have broken 
out! After 25.a3 aS White can exploit 
the undefended knight on d3; 
26.Axb4! 4ixb4 27.axb4 axb4 

28. 'B'xc 7 'B'b3!?= Black has the ini¬ 
tiative, but White has two extra 
pawns. 

25.. Mxa2 26Mc2 HedS 
27.Ha1? 

It is only after this pointless move, al¬ 
lowing Black to calmly regroup his 
pieces, that White starts to experience 
real problems. A roughly equal position 
arises after 27.Ael HacS IS.Wel 'Slixel 

29. Hfxel. 

27.. Me6 28.na5 Hac8 29.'»b1 
I'xe4 30.h3 

On 30.nxa6 the reply 30...b3!, with the 
threat of ...nc2, is extremely unpleas¬ 
ant. White cannot prevent the rook’s 
entry to the 2nd rank by purely me¬ 
chanical means: 31.Ac3 'B'xe3 + 
32.<4>hl nxc3! 33.bxc3 ^f2+ 34.Hxf2 
(otherwise it is smothered mate) 
34...fcf2 35.ne6 (35.h3 l'c2 36.Hal 
b2!) 35...1'c2 36.nel l'xc3, and the 
passed pawn on h3 should bring Black a 
quick win. 

30.. .ad6 31.Haf5 IgG 32.11 f3 

Allowing a beautiful combinational fin¬ 
ish. However, it is already hard to give 
White any good advice. 
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32...Hxg2+! 33.*xg2 ihH+ 
34.nxf4Wxb135.Hxb4a5 
36.ab6 me4 37.*g3 #65+ 
38.*g2 ac2 0-1 

Game 19 

Ponomariov,Ruslan 
Kramnik, Vladimir 

Wijk aan Zee 201 1 

1.d4 2.C4 e6 3.«jf3 d5 

4.ihc3 Ab4 5.#a4+ 4ic6 6.e3 
0-0 7Ad2 dxc4 

Nowadays the most popular move, al¬ 
though admittedly, Ragozin’s 7...a6 is 
only marginally less popular. Without 
beating about the bush. Black carries out 
his basic plan: to put the bishop on d6 
and play ...e6-e5. He is not bothered 
about the possible exchange of the 
dark-squared bishop for the knight, so he 
does not waste a tempo playing ...a7-a6. 
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8.J.XC4 l,d6 

After 8...a6 9Mcl we reach a position 
seen in the game Reshevsky-Ragozin. 

9.4ib5 

The principled move. White wants to 
obtain the advantage of the two bish¬ 
ops. Other alternatives: 

A) 9.ndl eS lO.dxeS 4ixe5 1 1.4ixe5 
Axes 12.5he2 l^eZ 13.Ac3 Ag4 
14.Axes 'H^xeS IS.0-0 a6«^ Volkov- 
Moiseenko, Sochi 2007; 

B) 9.0-0: 

Bl) 9...e5 lO.dS 10.h3 AfS 1 1 .dxeS 
■ShxeS ■ 12.4ixeS AxeS IS.Hadl c6 

14. e4 Ag6 lS.Af4 l'c7 Ib.AxeS 
'B^xeS Martinovic-Palac, Zagreb 2008; 

10. dxeS 4ixeS 11.4ixeS AxeS 12.'B'c2 

We7 13.f4 Axc3 14.Axc3 Hd8 IS.fS 
b6 16.Hf3 Ab7 17.ng3 <4>h8oo 

Jankovic-B. Kovacevic, Solin 200S. 
10...e4!? Leading to interesting compli¬ 
cations; the quieter 10...4ie7 11.e4 
53g6 12.1fel a6 13.Wdl h6 14.Afl 
Ad7 IS.'H^bS nb8«^ (Onischuk- 
Halkias, Dresden 2008) is also possible. 

11. Aixe4 <2lixe4 12.dxc6 (S^xdl 
13.Axd2 Axh2+ 14.'4>xh2 l'xd2 

15. Hadl l'xb2 16.nd4^ Danielian- 
T.Kosintseva, Ningbo 2009; 

B2) It was also possible to play 9...a6 
after all. 

1 i.# Ew 

i i i i i 
i 

m lA 
^ A^ 

AA 1 AAA 

Analysis diagram 


Now after 10.'B^c2 we reach a position 
looked at in the note to White’s 10th 
move in Reshevsky-Ragozin (see 10.0-0 
etc.). But the move ...b7-bS is not a 
threat all the while the rook on a8 is un¬ 
defended, so White need not spend a 
tempo retreating his queen, but can in¬ 
stead play some other useful move. For 
example, lO.Hfdl 10.h3 eS 11.dS 4ie7 
12.1'c2 h6 13.a4 4ig6 14.Ad3 53h7 

15. Axg6 fxg6 16.4ih2 AfS draw, 
Leitao-Saldano Dayer, Campinas 2010; 

10. Hfel eS 1 l.dS e4 (11...4ie7!? 12.e4 
c6«^) 12.4ixe4 4ixe4 13.dxc6 4ixd2 

14. -$3xd2 Axh2+ 15.<4>xh2 '&xd2 

16. cxb7 Axb7 17.'4’gl HabB*^ Lenic- 
Moiseenko, Moscow 2010. 10...e5 

11. dS 11 .dxeS 4ixe5 12.4ixe5 AxeS 
13.Ael We7 14.Wc2 draw, Giorgadze- 
Arutinian, Tbilisi 2007. Il...$^e7 12.e4 
(hg6 13.Hel #67 14.Afl Ag4 IS.Wdl 
Ah4 16.Ae2 <5^x43+ 17.Axf3 Ad7 

15. Hcl h6 19.a3 c6?^ Polak-Miton, 
Prievidza 2009. 



9...Ad7!? 

A novelty from Kramnik: the exchange 
on d6 does not bother him at all, and he 
just continues to develop his pieces. 

It was also possible to move the bishop 
away with 9...Ae7, when after 10.0-0 
a6 1 l.-ac3 Ad6 we reach a position, 
examined in the note to White’s 9th 
move (after 9.0-0 a6). 
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The hasty 9...eS allows White to obtain 
a comfortable position after lO.iSlixdb 
(weaker is lO.dxeS?! AxeS ll.J.b4 
'SlixbT 12.Wxb4 c5 IS.WxcS Axb2 
14.1bl Wa5+ 15.<4>e2 ^e4 16.Wd5 
'Slic3+ l/.'SlixcS Wxc3^ Shariyaz- 
danov-Dizdar, Dubai 2001) 10...Wxd6 
ll.dxeS 'SlixeS 12.'Slixe5 WxeS 13.J.c3 
Wg5 14.0-0-0 ±f5 15.h4%6 16.f3± 
Kempinski-Milov, Linares 2001. 

After 9...4^e4 10.4ixd6 cxd6 two 
grandmaster games resulted in an al¬ 
most identical endgame, with a small 
advantage for White: 


I AW 1# 

i i i i i 
^ 4i i 

m 1A4 

AA l^AAA 

Analysis diagram 

A) ll.#c2 ^xd2 12.Wxd2 dS 
13.Ad3 l.d7 14.0-0 WaS IS.WxaS 
<$lixa5 16.4ie5± Akobian-Kritz, Lub¬ 
bock 2008; 


B) ll.±d3 ^xd2 12.^xd2 Ad/ 
13.'i'a3 We7 M.^e4 dS IS.WxeZ 
Aixe7 16.4ic5± Krasenkow-Emelin, 
Warsaw 2009. 

lo.'tba 

Little is promised by lO.AixdC cxd6 
(complications such as 10...<2lixd4 
11.4ixb7 Axa4 12.4ixd8 Aixf3 + 
13.gxf3nfxd8 14.b3± are not good for 
Black) ll.Wa3, because Black has es¬ 
tablished a symmetrical pawn position 
in the centre and obtains satisfactory 
play: ll...d5 12.Ad3 Aie4 13.0-0 Bc8 
14.1acl f6^. 

10.. .41.4 11.4ixd6 cxd6 12.Ad3 
4^xd213.4^xd2#a514.a3 

The b7 pawn is poisoned: 14.'B’xb7? 
Aibd 15.Ae4 AbS with a strong initia¬ 
tive for Black. 

14.. .nab815.'»b5 

Faced with an opening surprise, White 
decides to force exchanges and put an 
early end to the battle. 

15.. .»xb5 16.Axb5 BfcS 

17.4ie4 d5 18.e^c5 Ae8 
19.Axc6nxc6 Yz-Yi 
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l.d4 2.^i3 d5 3.c4 e6 4.^c3 Ab4 5.#c2 
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In practice, this variation of the Ragozin Defence with the queen on c2 usually 
arises via the Nimzo-Indian Defence with l.d4 4if6 2.c4 e6 3.4ic3 J.b4 4.Wc2. 
With the ‘direct’ Ragozin move-order l.d4 4if6 2.4if3 dS 3.c4 e6 4.4ic3 J.b4 the 
move 5.Wc2 is only the eighth(!) most popular, and is much rarer than 5.'H^a4-l-, 
S.AgS, S.cxdS or 5.e3. But via the Nimzo-Indian, reaching Ragozin territory re¬ 
quires the cooperation of both players. Thus, after 4.Wc2 dS White most often ex¬ 
changes on dS or plays 5.a3, whereas the move 5.4if3 is quite rare, mainly because 
Black has no problems after 5... dxc4. 

The other move-order, which allows a transposition from the Nimzo-Indian to 
this line of the Ragozin, is 4.Wc2 ^c6. Here the main continuation for White is 
definitely 5.4if3, defending the pawn on d4 and not shutting in his dark-squared 
bishop. Now Black only has to play 5.. .dS and lo and behold, we have a Ragozin 
position! In practice, however. Black is four times more likely to adopt the plan 
with d6 and eS, because this is considered more reliable. 

A characteristic of this line is that play more often transposes into a Queen’s 
Gambit Accepted (for example, index lines D24 or D3 1 are quite common) than 
the Nimzo-Indian. We will not go into detail on these other openings, but will 
concentrate on the basic ideas. 
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Game 20 

Elianov,Pavel 
Palac,Mladen 

France 2007 

1.d4 fhf6 2.C4 e6 3.thc3 ±b4 
AMc2 d5 dxc4 
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Black accepts the offer and invites his 
opponent to reveal his trumps. In com¬ 
pensation, White obtains the initiative 
in the centre and can undermine his 
opponent’s queenside pawn structure. 

6.a3 

Immediately clarifying the intentions of 
the dark-squared bishop. Let us look at 
the main alternatives: 

A) 6.e3 White strengthens the d4 
pawn and continues his development. 

6.. .b5 7.a4c6 

A1) The exchange on bS eases Black’s 
position: S.axbS cxbS 9.Ad2 9.b3 is 
bad because of 9...4lid5 10.Ad2 Axc3 
11.J.XC3 b4 12.J.d2 c3 13.J.C1 J.b7 + 
Wittstock-Inkiov, Cesenatico 2000. 

9.. .Axc3 In exchanging bishop for 
knight, Black wins a tempo for the de¬ 
velopment of his pieces. After 9...#b6? 
10.b3l White soon wins back the pawn, 
after which a position arises with mu¬ 
tual chances: 10...Ab7 ll.bxc4 bxc4 
n.-S^ad Wd6 13.'2^e5 = . 10.Wxc3 
10.Axc3 <21ic6! - the idea of this move 


is to answer 11.b3 with ll...b4! and 
move his queenside pawns out from 
under attack - ll.<2lie5 <2lixe5 12.dxe5 
4idS 13.b3 <Slixc3 14.'®xc3 (Dubinin- 
Savitsky, Leningrad 1934) 14...a5 + . 

10.. .41.4 ll.WcZ 4ixd2 12.52xd2 l.d7 
13.b3 cxb3 14.<22xb3 aS 15.Ad3 4ia64 
Degerman-Barkhagen, Sweden 1998/ 
99; 

A2) 8.Ad2! The most unpleasant con¬ 
tinuation for Black. 8...aS 9.axb5 J.xc3 
10.Wxc3 cxbS ll.b3 After ll.HxaS? 
White loses the queen without sufficient 
compensation: ll...<2lid5 l/.HxaS (or 
12.Wa3 b4 13.#a4+ J.d7) 12...'2^xc3 
n.HxbS (Neuman-Ioseliani, Czech Re¬ 
public 1997/98) 13...<$^e4 14.J.b4f6+. 

11.. .±b7 12.bxc4 b4 13.1'c2 0-0 

14.1. d3 <abd7 15.0-0 
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Quite a popular tabiya, which appears in 
theory under the index D3 1. It is not so 
easy to set White’s central pawns in mo¬ 
tion, but they control a great many 
squares, and because of this. Black’s 
passed pawns remain immobile for a 
long time. Overall, chances are about 
equal. 

15...#c7 16.c5 (16.e4?! eST is bad, as 
breaches appear in White’s central 
pawn phalanx, which can be occupied 
by the black pieces) 16...Hfb8 17.nfbl 
h6 18.h3 AdSi^ Strizhnev-Gunajew, 
Logrono 1998. 
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B) 6.J.g5b5 



Analysis diagram 


Practice shows that the maximum 
White can count on in this position is 
equality: 

Bl) 7.a4 c6 8.g3 8.e4 h6 9.Axf6 
#xf6 - see 7.e4 h6 8.Axf6 Wxf6 9.a4 
c6. It is not possible to exploit the 
weakness of the long white diagonal: 
8.Axf6 Wxf6! 9.axb5 cxbS 10.We4 
#f5 (by sacrificing a rook, Black cre¬ 
ates a strong counterattack) 11 .Wxa8 
Wc2 IZ.-SidZ (12.#xb8 Axc3 + 
13.bxc3 Wxc3+ 14.'4’dl Wxal + 
\S.^c2 #a2+ 16.<4>c1 #a3+ 17.<4>dl 
#b3+ 18.<4>c1 0-0-4-; 12.Hdl l'xb2 
13.#xb8 Axc3+ 14.'2hd2 Axd2 + 
15.Hxd2 Wbl+ 16.Hdl Wh4+ 
17.1d2 0-0 + ) 12...Wxb2 13.1dl 
Axc 3 14.f3 (14.Wxb8 Axd2+ etc, as 
shown above) 14...0-0 15.Wxb8 

Axd4+ Lain-Lettieri, Bratto 2005. This 
idea with the rook sacrifice, and the as¬ 
sociated variations, were shown by Al¬ 
exander Alekhine. 8...Ab7 9.Ag2 h6 
10.J.d2 a6 11.0-0 l.e7 12.1adl 0-0 
13.e4 '5hbd7 14.e5 4id5 15.4ixdS 
cxdS+ T.Vasilevich-Madl, Germany 
Bundesliga W 1999/00; 

B2) 7.e4 h6 8.Axf6 Wxf6 9.a4 c6 
10.1.e2 J.b7 11.0-0 a6 12.b3 12.e5 
We7 n.-Shed 4hd7 14.b3 cxb3 
15.1'xb3 0-0 16.1abl aS l/.^hfd/ 


Aa6+ Rej-Xie, Canberra 2006; 12.4he5 
0-0 n.fd^hd/ 14.^hl Had8 IS.-Shgd 
#h4 16.f5 hS 17.'2he3 e5+ Petkov-Kir. 
Georgiev, Sibenik 2006. 12...cxb3 
13.Wxb3 Axc3 14.'S'xc 3 4id7 15.<2id2 
0-0 16.^ib3 c5!? The simplest path to 
exchanges and equality; after 16...We7 
17.<Sha5 '$hf6 1 8.f3 White has sufficient 
compensation for the pawn. 17.axb5 
axbS 18..^xbS cxd4 19.'S'xd4 draw, 
Akesson-Grandelius, Kungsor 2009; 

C) 6.e4 bS 7.a4 



Analysis diagram 


Quite an important position, which 
usually arises from the Queen’s Gambit 
Accepted. Here Black has a choice: de¬ 
fend the bS pawn or attack the white 
pawn on e4: 

Cl) 7...c6 8.Ae2Ab7 9.0-0 a6 (Vari¬ 
ation D31) lO.AgS h6 ll.Ah4 <2libd7 
12.e5 gS 13.Ag3 -SihS 14.b3 '2^xg3 
lS.hxg3 cxb3 16.#xb3 Ae7 17.<2lie4 
0-0«^ Stefansson-Fridman, Rijeka 
2010 ; 

C2) 7...Ab7 (Variation D24) 8.e5 
8.axb5 Axe4 9.Wa4 (Radziewicz- 
D.Berczes, Budapest 2006) 9...We7 

10. b6+ <2libd7 ll.bxa/ Axf3 12.gxf3 
O-OT. 8...Ae4 9.Wd2, and here Rybka’s 
interesting gambit idea deserves con¬ 
sideration: 9...Axf3 10.gxf3 'Slic6!? 

11. exf6 Wxf6 12.Wf4 ?^xd4 13.Wxf6 
gxf6^. 
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Back to the game. 
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6...Axc3+ 

Also good is 6...AaS, keeping the 
bishop and going into practically unex¬ 
plored territory. Then possible is 
7.Wa4-l- c6 In my view, the following 
idea, not yet tested in practice, is in full 
accord with the spirit of the Ragozin: 

7.. .4hc6!? 8.Wxc4 0-0 9.b4 Abb lO.eS 
Ie8 ll.Ae2 eS?^. 8.'i'xc4 bS 9.1'd3 
b4!? 10.axb4 Aa6 1 l.Wc2 Axb4 Black 
has voluntarily broken up his pawn 
structure on the queenside, but has 
gained time for development. Later he 
hopes to play ...c6-c5 and get rid of his 
weak pawn. 12.e4 He can fight for an 
advantage after 12.g3 0-0 13.Ag2±. 

12.. .Axfl 13.4>xfl Abd7 14.g3 h6 
lS.*g2 0-0 16.h4 Wt7 17.Af4 lfc8 
18.Hadl draw, Shipov-Johannessen, 
Tromso 2006. 

7.Wxc3 

An interesting alternative is 7.bxc3, re¬ 
inforcing the pawn centre. Then possi¬ 
ble is: 7...C5 After 7...b5 8.a4 c6 9.Aa3 
Black defends his pawn, but experi¬ 
ences great difficulties with his devel¬ 
opment: 9...<$hbd7 10.g3 Ab7 ll.Ag2 
Wc7 12.0-0 4hb6 13.4he5± P. 
Dimitrov-Dobrev, Bankja 1991. 8.e3 
0-0 9 .Axc4 Wc 7 10.0-0 b6 
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Analysis diagram 


The position reached is typical of the 
Nimzo-Indian. Black wishes to ex¬ 
change light-squared bishops and es¬ 
tablish a blockade on the light squares. 
It is hard for White to prevent this plan; 
if he takes control of the square a 6, then 
the exchange will be offered on e4 in¬ 
stead. 11.#62 Ab7 12.Ad3 12.Ab2 
<$iibd7 13.Ad3 Ae4 14.Axe4 <$lixe4 

15. c4 Bfe8 Ib.Bfdl Bac8?^ Gligoric- 

Htibner, Bugojno 1978. 12...Ae4 

13.Axe4 Axe4 14.1'd3 Wh7 15.c4 
Ad7 16.Ab2 4^df6 17.<5:ieS lfd8 18.f3 
Aid6 19.dxc5 bxcS 20.Wc3 Bab8 
21.Babl I.Sokolov-Wells, Lon¬ 

don 2008. The battery on the long di¬ 
agonal looks dangerous, but it is hard to 
exploit its potential. 

7...b5 8.a4 c6 9.g3 

White seeks long-lasting compensation 
for the pawn and quietly continues with 
his mobilisation. There is no point in 
winning back the pawn at once, be¬ 
cause White worsens his own position: 
9.axb5 cxbS 10.b3 cxb3 In my view, 
this move is more reliable than 

10...4^d5 ll.WaS #xaS+ 12.Bxa5 a6 
13.bxc4 <$iic6 14.Bal bxc4 15.e4 <$lic3 

16. Axc4 'SlixeT 17.Aa3 = . Il.e3 ^bd7 
12.fcb3 a6 n.AxbS lb8 14.Axd7+ 
Axd7 15.Wa2Ab5 16.Aa3 lc8T.Both 
kings are stuck in the centre, but thanks 
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to his control of the c-file, Black has the 
initiative. 

9...Ab7 

It is also worth considering 9...4hd5 
10.#c2 4ha6 ll.AgZ -Shabd 12.Wbl 
WeJ^. 

10.Ag2 4hbd711.0-0 0-0 12.b3 
cxb3 13.Aa3 leS 14.1'xb3 a6 
15.1fd1 4hb6 
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White has the freer game, and domi¬ 
nates the dark squares, but Black has an 
extra pawn and a solid position. 

16.. ^c5 

A sharper and more tense position 
arises after 16.4he5l? 4hxa4 17.Had aS 
18.4hxc6 WbB 19.1c2^. 

16.. .1.c7 

With his last move. White indirectly 
defended the a4 pawn: 16...4hxa4? 
17.1xa4 bxa4 18.fcb7. 

17.a5 4^c4 18.'tc2 4^d719.4hg5 

The bishop on b7 is buried, but how 
can we exploit this? Elianov creates 
threats on the kingside. 

19.. .f5 20.e4 4^xc5 21.dxc5 We? 
22.h4 Wxc5 23.exf5 


Here the players agreed a draw, proba¬ 
bly at White’s suggestion. 
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It looks as though his attack is enough 
to hold the balance, but he must not be 
afraid to sacrifice a piece: 23...exf5 
24.1.d5 + !? cxdS 25.#xf5 h6 
26.#h7+ <i'f8 27.'iff5+ <i'e7 28.4^f7 
l.c8 29.1el+ 4^e3 30.1'g6 <i'd7 
31.Had 4 ^c 4 32.%4+ <i'c7 33.W4+ 
’4'd7 with perpetual check. 

Game 21 

DreeVjAlexey 

Zviagintsev,Vadim 

Groningen 1997 

1.d4 2.C4 e6 3.4^c3 Ab4 

4.'tc2 «ic6 5.4^f3 d5 6.Ag5 

A natural developing move: White 
brings his bishop out and pins the en¬ 
emy knight. 
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6...h6 
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The most accurate move, practically 
forcing White to exchange knight for 
bishop. He does not obtain full equality 
after 6...dxc4 7.e3 (7.e4 h6 8.^xf6 
fcf6 9.1.XC4 0-0«^) 7..MdS (7...b5?! 
8.a4! Aa6 9.axbS AxbS lO.iSiidZ AxcS 
11 .bxc3±) 8.J.xf6 gxf6 9.'Siid2. 

‘With the white queen on a4, Black de¬ 
fends the extra pawn, thanks to the extra 
tempo he has from attacking the queen 
(9...Axc3 10.bxc3 bS! etc.). Now he 
does not have this possibility, and the c4 
pawn cannot be defended. After 9...Axc3 

10. ’fi^xc3 bS there follows the break 

11. a4!, and Black has nothing, since 
White wins back the pawn and has much 
the better pawn position’ - Lipnitsky. 
Contemporary theory adds a number of 
corrections to this conclusion: 9...Axc3 
White is better after 9...#g5 10.a3 Axc3 
ll.#xc3 b6 12.h4 WaS 13.fcc4 l.b7 
14 b 4 'gfa4 15.Ad3± Jo. Horvath-Sulava, 
Rabac 2004. 10.'B'xc3 eS If 10...b5, then 
ll.Ae2! Ab7 12.1.f3 WS 13.b3± is 
even stronger than 11.a4. ll.dxeS ,^e6 
ll...fce5!?. 12.exf6 0-0-0 13.?^xc4 
Ihg8 14.f3 lg6 lS.5^d2 WfS 16.4^e4± 
Kantsler-Gurgenidze, Tbilisi 1986. 

After 6...0-0 7.e3h6... 
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Analysis diagram 


White, as well as the exchange on h6, 
has the additional possibility of 8.Ah4, 
since now the pawn on d4 is solidly de¬ 


fended and there is no need to fear 
...g7-g5-g4. Then a possible continua¬ 
tion is 8...Ae7 9.a3 'Siih7 10.Axe7 
'Siixe7 ll.Ad3 fS n.iSiieSi Srisha-Sri 
Harika, New Delhi 2005. 

7.Axf6 

After 7.Ah4?! gS 8.1.g3 g4 9.$^e5 
iSiixdT 10. Wa4+ White can probably re¬ 
gain the pawn, but Black will be firmly 
in control of the initiative: 10...Ad7! 
(weaker is 10...c6 11.e3 Axc3 + 

12.bxc3 iSiifS, Benidze-Can, Batumi 
2006, 13.cxd5 S^xdS 14.Wxg4oo) 

1 l.$^xd7 Wxd7 12.Wxd7+, Echeverria 
D’Angelo-Sala Espi, Cullera 2005, 
12...*xd7 13.Hdl $^f5 14.Ae5 *e7 
15.cxd5 exd5 16.Axf6+ "ixfO 
17.Hxd5 lad8T. 

7...'txf6 8.e3 


After 8.a3 J.xc3+ 9.Wxc3 0-0 we 

transpose to the game. 
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8 ... 0-0 

The immediate 8...e5? fails to 9.dxe5 
^xeS 10.'Siixe5 WxeS ll.#a4+ win¬ 
ning a piece. 

The plan of preparing ...e6-e5 also has 
its drawbacks: 8...dxc4 9.Axc4 0-0 
10.0-0 l.d6 ll.Iadl eS 12.4id5 The 

whole of this variation was suggested 
by Lipnitsky, who pointed out that the 
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black queen does not have a satisfactory 
retreat square. But this is not quite true: 

12.. .#d8 13.dxeS 4ixe5 14.4^xe5 
.fi.xe5 15.f4 It turns out that White can¬ 
not exploit the opposition of queen and 
rook, because the knight does not have 
a good discovery. For example, after 

15. 'Sisbb? there follows lS...Axh2 + 
Ib.'i’xhZ Wh4+ l/.'i’gl axb6, and the 
advantage goes over to Black. lS...Ad6 

16. f5 WgS 17.nf3 (Shabalov-Sokolin, 
New York 1993) 17...c6 18.4iic3 
i.xh2+ 19.‘4’xh2 Wh4+ 20.<4’gl 
Wxc4¥. 

Instead of ILHadl, the move 
11.Bad!? deserves consideration, e.g.: 

11.. .eS 12.<ae4 %6 12...We7 13.dS 

4ib4 14.'#c3±; 12...Wd8 13.4^xd6 
cxd6 14.Hfdl±. 13.4iixd6 Wxc2 

14.Hxc2cxd6 IS.dxeS dxeS 16..^b3±. 

9.a3 

After 9.Ae2 there could follow 9...dxc4 
(9...e5 lO.dxeS i^isxeS ll.cxdS±) 
10.0-0 iS^aS 1 l.^^eS We7^. 

9...Axc3+ 10.'txc3 
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10...le8 

Black wants to implement the basic 
Ragozin plan with ...e6-e5. Several 
other set-ups are also worth consider¬ 
ing: 


A) 10...aS, so as to prevent the 

space-gaining b2-b4: 11.b3 BeS 

12.Ae2 eS 13.dxe5 (13.cxd5 exd4 
14.$^xd4 iS^xdd IS.Wxdd Wxdd 
16.exd4 AfS 17.aa2 Had8 18.0-0 
BxdST Masse-Luksza, Quebec 2007) 
13...4^xe5 14.$hxe5 WxeS IS.WxeS 
BxeS Ib.cxdS BxdS 17.Hcl c6= 
Shmat-Marusenko, Kiev 2008; 

B) 10...a6 ll.Ae2 dxc4 12.Axc4 
nd8 13.Aa2 Ad7 (very cautious play; 
Black first of all ensures that his oppo¬ 
nent cannot become active in the cen¬ 
tre) 14.0-0 Hac8 ISBacl Ae8 
16.1fdl ihe7 17.®aS Ac6 18.We5 
Axf3 19.'#xf6 gxf6 20.gxf3 c6= 
Ali-Magerramov, Abu Dhabi 2001. 

11.Id 

ll.Ae2 dxc4 12.Axc4 eS 13.d5 i$hd4l 
14.i5isd2 (Malakhatko-Szymanski, Byd¬ 
goszcz 2000) 14...'#g5 IS.0-0-0 

(15.0-0?l.h3) 15...4^fS 16.4^e4We7?i; 
ll.Bdl dxc4 12.Axc4 eS 13.i$isxe5 
i^hxeS 14.dxe5 BxeS IS.BdS HxdS 
16.#xf6 gxf6 17.Axd5 Ae6 18.Axe6 
fxe6= Kuljasevic-Fercec, Rabac 2003. 

11...Ad712.cxd5 exdS 13.Ae2 
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‘After castling. White will establish 
pressure on the queenside, since his op¬ 
ponent has no counterplay. Realising 
the dangers of his position, Zviagintsev 
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makes a deep pawn sacrifice, as a result 
of which he hopes to exploit White’s 
slight development lag’ - Dvoretsky. 

13.. .4.d8! 

Black plans a regrouping, the aim of 
which is to play ...c7-c6 and weaken 
White’s pressure on the queenside. 

14.<2^e5 

He gets nothing from 14.Wxc7?l HcS 

15. 'B^xcS (or 15.#xd7 nxcl+ 16.'4’d2 

flxhl 17.Wxe8+ *h7) 15,..,^xc8 

16. Bxc 8 Wf5, and White can forget 
about playing for a win. 

14.. .J.f5 15.g4?! 

A double-edged move: White now 
wins a pawn, but his king can get 
caught in the centre. In Dvoretsky’s 
opinion. White should not have taken 
up the gauntlet; after 15.0-0 c6 16.b4 
he would retain a small advantage, 
without risking anything. 

15.. .Ae4! 

‘Before retreating. Black provokes a 
weakening of the enemy pawn struc¬ 
ture. It would be completely prospect¬ 
less to play 15...Ae6? 16 .h 4 ±/oo’ - 
Dvoretsky. 

16.f3 Ah7imxc7 



17...4^c6! 
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After 17...#h4+ 18.<4>d2 fle7 19.1fd6 
^e6 20.nc3 Black does not have suffi¬ 
cient compensation for the pawn. 
Vadim Zviagintsev agrees to give up an¬ 
other pawn, just to exchange off the 
powerful knight at eS and open the 
e-file. 

18.4^xc6 bxc619.Hc3 

The line 19.Wxc6 Wxc6 20.Bxc6 Bxe3 
21.‘4>f2 Bb3 leads to a position from 
the game. 

After 19.Bxc6 %5 20.Bc3 (20.f4 
Wh4+ 21.*d2 Ae4) 20...Bxe3 21.h4 
Bxc3 22.Wxc3 Wd8 Black has a strong 
initiative for the pawn. 

19.. .Be7 20.«xc6 

After this, a roughly equal endgame 
arises by force, but White already has 
no advantage. 

20.. .«xc6 21.Bxc6 Bxe3 22.*f2 
Bb3 23.Bhc1 g5 

Mate was threatened on c8. 

24.BC8+ Bxc8 25.Bxc8+ *g7 
26.Bc5 Bxb2 
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27.*e1 

After 27.Bxd5 Ad3 28.Be5 Ac4 it is 
very hard for White to untangle. For ex¬ 
ample, after 29.'4’el there follows 
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29...Axel 30.flxe2 Bb3 - Black re¬ 
gains the pawn and equalises. 

27...lb1 + 28.^d2 Hb2+ 29.^d1 
flb1+ 30.^d2 Hb2+ 31 .^e1 
Hb1 + 32.*f2 Hb2 

Draw. 

Game 22 

Chernin,Alexander 
Zviagintsev,Vadim 

Portoroz 1997 

1.c4 e6 2.d4 4if6 3.4ic3 Ab4 
4.'tc2 4ic6 5.4if3 d5 6.cxd5 

Black must reckon with this exchange 
in all lines of the Ragozin. This version 
is not especially dangerous for him. 



6...exd5 

A simple and reliable reply. Less good is 

6...#xdS, because he does not manage 
to stir up any complications anyway, 
and Black only creates problems for 
himself in securing equality: 7.e3 eS 
White has a small but stable advantage 
after 7...0-0 8.Ad2 Axc3 9.Axc3 4ie4 
10.Ad3 fS 11.0-0 b6 12.b4 4ixc3 
13.#xc3±. S.^hxeS S.dxeS Axc3+-so 
as not to blunder a piece to a queen 
check on a4 - 9.’#xc3 4ie4 10.Wd3 
'ta5+ ll.Ad2 4ixd2 12.'#xd2 
'&xd2+ 13.<4>xd2 l.g4 14.4id4 0-0-0 


15.h3 l.e6 16.<4>c3 <2hxe5 17.4ixe6 
fxe6 18.Ae2±. 8...J.xc3+ 9.Wxc3 Ae4 
10.Wa3 AixeS ll.dxeS WxeS 12.f3 
4hd6 13.1.d2 0-0 14.1cl ±. 

7. Ag5 h6 

It is worth considering 7...®'d6 with 
the idea of ...4ie4. If White still ex¬ 
changes on f6, then Black’s h-pawn re¬ 
mains on h7, and we have already spo¬ 
ken of how this can favour him in a 
number of variations, Possible then is 

8.1.xf6 (8.e3 4ie4 9.1.f4 Wgb 10.a3 
1.XC3+ ll.bxc3 0-0 12.C4 Ae6^ H. 
Zimmermann-Diez, Frankfurt 2006) 
8 ...'#xf6 9.e3 l.f5 10.Ad3 l.xd3 
11 .’ffxd3 Wg6 1 2.Wxg6 hxg6 1 3.'4’e2 
Axc3 14.bxc3 -S^aS 15.4id2 0-0-0?^ 
Illescas-D.Morovic, Barcelona 2000. 

8. Axf6 

After 8.Ah4?! gS 9.Ag3 g4 Black seizes 
the initiative: lO.^heS 4ixd4 ll.Wa4+ 
Ad? 12.4ixd7 ’#xd7 13.Wxd7+<4>xd7 
14.0-0-0 Axc3 15.bxc3 4ibS 16.<4>c2 
<4>c6T. 

8...'txf6 9.e3 0-010.a3 



10...Axc3+ 


Practice has also seen 10...Af5 1 l.Ad3 
Axc3+ 12.bxc3 Axd3 13.’#xd3 Had8 
14.0-0 <2ha5 15.4id2 Wc6^ 

Sergienko-Provotorov, Voronezh 2004. 
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11. 'txcS Ag4 

ll...l'g6 12.b4a6 13.g3 Ag4 14.Ag2 
Axf3 15.Axf3 'B'fS 16.Ag2 HadS 
17.0-0 ad7 18.a4 <She7 19.bS axbS 
20.axb5± Y Lazarev-Naumkin, Porto 
San Giorgio 1997. 

12. ^d2 

12.J.e2!? HfeS 13.0-0 ne7 Id.Hfel 
'^hdS IS.'SheS Axe2 16.Hxe2 <21166 
17.b4 HdS 18.b5± Zygouris-Ivanovic, 
Corfu 1990. 

12...nae8 13.2hb3 ne714.Ab5 
^68 15.0-0 c6 16.Ad3 ^e6 
17.afc1 ac818.22d2 
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White prepares a minority attack, but 
he does not manage to start it - 
Zviagintsev forces mass exchanges in 
the centre. 

18...C5 19.dxc5 Wxc3 20.axc3 
axc5 21.lad axc3 22.Bxc3 d4 
23.exd4 '2hxd4 24.f3 <22e24- '/ 2-‘/2 

Game 23 

Lipnitsky,Isaak 
Smyslov,Vasily 

Moscow 1951 

1.d4 2.C4 e6 3.2hc3 Ab4 

4.1^02 «lc6 5.2hf3 d5 6.a3 
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Thanks to this move, White obtains the 
bishop pair, but remains slightly behind 
in development - the standard situation 
in the Ragozin. 

6...±xc34- 

Of course, the bishop must be ex¬ 
changed - after 6...J.e7 7..fi.g5 White 
gets a good version of the Queen’s 
Gambit, as the black knight on c6 is 
very badly placed. 

7.bxc3 

After J.Wxci 2lie4 followed by ...e6-e5 
interesting complications arise, which 
we will examine later. White can avoid 
these by taking with the pawn, but then 
too. Black has a reliable path to equality. 
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7...23a5 

The standard manoeuvre: Smyslov seeks 
to occupy the light squares on the 
queenside at once. It is also possible to 
play to hold the gambit pawn: 7...dxc4 
8.e4 '23a5 9.Ag5 h6 lO.Axfb gxf6 
1 1.Axc4 <23xc4 12.#a4+ Wd7 1 3.Wxc4 
b6 14.0-0 ±h7 IS.lfel lg8«^ 

Deshmukh-Giorgadze, Calcutta 1994. 

8.23e5 

This active move, as we have already 
seen several times in the Ragozin, only 
ends up being a loss of time. 
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Interesting, but not dangerous for 
Black, is 8.Wa4+ c6 9.cxd5 exdS 
lO.AgS (10...b5 1 l.l'bdi) 1 l.e3 
$^d6 12.1.d3h6 1 3.1.h4 l.fS=. 

A more fundamental try for White is 
S.cxdS exdS 9.e3 In the variation 
9.1.g5 h6 10.Axf6 Wxf6 11.e4 We6 
12.e5 0-0 13.Ad3 c5!? Black has good 
counterplay. 9...0-0 10.J.d3 ,^g4 The 
pawn sacrifice 10...'2lie4!? is worth con¬ 
sidering, the idea of which is to set up a 
light-square blockade: ll.Axe4 dxe4 
n.l'xed fleS n.l'fd I'dS 14.0-0 
IfS or 13.1'c2 I'dS 14.0-0 $^c4 
15.$^d2 AfS, in both cases with good 
compensation. 11.0-0 c5 ll.^iseS After 
12.dxc5Axf3 13.gxf3l'c8! 14.a4le8 
Black regains the pawn, because 

15. Aa3? is bad because of lS...Wh3 

16. #e2 'Slic6 with dangerous threats on 
the kingside. 12...J.hS 13.f3 White 
wants to advance e3-e4 and seize the 
initiative in the centre and on the 
kingside. 13...Ag6 14.<S^xg6 hxg6 
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Analysis diagram 


‘White has kept his light-squared 
bishop, at the cost of strengthening the 
black kingside. Therefore, now it is dif¬ 
ficult for him to organise an attack on 
the black king, which is protected by 
the pawn barrier f7, g7, g6. Black, 
meanwhile, can continue his activity in 
the centre and on the queenside, using 


the great activity of his two knights’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

15. ®f2! ‘White threatens 16.Ab2 and 
e3-e4. With his next few moves. Black 
prevents this’ - Lipnitsky. lS...'2lib3 

16. nbl 4ixcl 17.Hfxcl cxd4 18.cxd4 

Hc8! Black has stopped the advance 
e3-e4 for a long time and obtained a 
good game, Geller-Lipnitsky, Kiev 
1948. Certainly, after 19.e4 there could 
follow 19...nxcl+ 20.Hxc1 dxe4 

21. fxe4?! (21.Axe4=) 21...$^g4 

22. Wb2 I'gSI 23.1el $^xh2l, and 
Black wins a pawn. 

Back to the game. 
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8.. .41d7! 

This strong move shows that White 
cannot hold the c4-square. In addition. 
Black wins a tempo for the develop¬ 
ment of his pieces. 

9.^xd7 

9.cxd5 iSlixeS lO.dxeS WxdS favours 
Black. 

9.. .Axd7 10.cxd5 exdS 11.Af4 
AbS 

‘The culmination of Black’s manoeuvre. 
Now after 12.e3 there follows 
12...Axfl 13.‘i'xfl 0-0, and White’s 
position is very difficult. It is hard for 
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him to create any initiative in the centre 
or on the kingside, whilst Black’s 
queenside offensive after ...HaS-cS and 
...c7-c5 develops automatically. The 
white bishop on f4 plays an especially 
unfortunate role, cut off from its 
queenside pawns. It is obvious that the 
black knight will be much stronger 
than the white bishop’ - Lipnitsky. 
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12.h4?! 

A nervous move - leaving the king in 
the centre, with the e-file open, is very 
dangerous. It was essential to prepare 
kingside castling: 12.a4 Ac4 13.g3 0-0 
14.1.g2 leS 15.Af3 c5 16.dxc5 $2b3 
l/.Bbl <Slixc5 18.0-0 BcS -Blackhasa 
slight initiative, but no more. 

12...0-0 13.lb1 md7 14.Hh3 
IfeS 15.1g3 4^c4 

Smyslov cold-bloodedly brings all his 
reserves into position for the decisive 
battle. White’s under-prepared demon¬ 
stration on the kingside does not 
disturb him. 

16.Ah6 g6 l^cl ^66 18.^4 
l.a6 

White had set a trap: 18...'Slif5 
19.nxb5!? with the idea of 19...'Slixg3 
(19...#xb5 20.#xf5) 20.fxg3 fcbS 
2 l.#f6, and Black must give perpetual 


check. But actually, it was perfectly pos¬ 
sible to walk into this trap: 19...Bed! 
20.%5 #xb5 21.fcf5 (21.f3 Bxe2+ 
22.1.xe2 Be8) 21...#bl+ 22.*d2 
Bxd4+! 23.cxd4 #xf5, winning. 

Also very strong was 18...Be4 19.'fi^f6 
$^f5 or 19.#g5 Bae8. 

19.e3 20.Axa6 bxa6 21.Bb7 
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21...Bab8! 


The start of a textbook counterattack. 

22.BXC7 Bb1 + 23.*e2 'ta4! 

Mate is unavoidable. White resigned. 

Game 24 

Kuzmin,Alexey 
Gurgenidze,Bukhuti 

Erevan 1996 

1.d4 2.C4 e6 3.^c3 Ab4 

4.4^f3 ^c6 5.'tc2 d5 6.a3 
Axc3+ 7.'txc3 
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7...$^e4 

Black hopes to exploit his lead in devel¬ 
opment, and for this purpose, he imme¬ 
diate initiates complications in the centre. 
This logical decision is at the same time 
rather risky: if Black does not achieve 
something positive, then the opening of 
the game can turn out in White’s favour, 
since he has the bishop pair. 

A more solid alternative is 7...0-0 

8. J.gS The position after 8.e3 is consid¬ 
ered in the following game. 8...h6 

9. ±xf6 9.1.h4!? gS lO.AgB 
(Izquierdo-Carvalho, Uruguay 1989) 

10...^he4 11 .#d3 hS?^. 9...1fxf6 
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Analysis diagram 


10.b4 The move 10.e3 is looked at in 
the example of Dreev-Zviagintsev. 

10.. .dxc4 ll.bS 4ie7 12.e3b6?^; 

Also possible is 7...a5!? 8.J.gS We will 
return to the position after 8.e3 0-0. 

8.. .h6 9.1.xf6 Wxf6 10.e3 0-0 ll.b3 
Also better for White is 11 .Ad3 ne8 
12.0-0 dxc4 13.1.XC4 eS 14.d5 4id8 
15.Had fle7 16.<2hd2± Doroshkievich- 
Tseshkovsky Kuibyshev 1970. ll...Ad7 
llAdi Ifc8 13.0-0 We are following 
the game Capablanca-Mikenas, Buenos 
Aires 1939. Capablanca has played the 
opening very logically and accurately, 
and has obtained a small, but long-last¬ 
ing advantage. His opponent, the Lithu¬ 


anian master Vladas Mikenas, tries to 
organise a light-square blockade on the 
queenside and gives White a free hand 
in the centre. 13...a4?! 14.b4 dxc4 
1S.1.XC4 <S2a7 16.<S2eS! Ae8 17.f4b6? 
The break ...c7-c5 is from the realms of 
fantasy here, and it was essential instead 
to strengthen the defences on the 
kingside with 17...4ib5 18.#d3 

«2d6±. 18.«d3 ld8 



19.fS! bS Clearly, Black had placed his 
hopes on this move: now if the bishop 
retreats to a2, then the knight on eS is 
lost. However, now there follows a ‘lit¬ 
tle combination’ very much in the 
Capablanca style. 20.fxe6! bxc4 
21.Hxf6 cxd3 22.exf7+ .^xf7 

22.. .*f8? 23.4ig6#. 23.1xf7 White 
has not only won a pawn, but com¬ 
pletely dominates the board, whilst the 
pawn on d3 can hardly be saved. 

23.. .<ab5 24.1f2 IdS 25.4ixd3 Ie8 
26.Hf3, and Black resigned. 

8.'tb3 

Today this move is considered stron¬ 
gest, although tomorrow theory may 
well change its mind. This sharp varia¬ 
tion has not been seen at the highest 
level for a long time, and so the ques¬ 
tion of where the queen should best re¬ 
treat to remains open. 
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A) Judging by the database, the most 
common move is S.Wcl. However, this 
allows the energetic retort 8...e5!. ‘This 
active blow against the white centre 
seems the most logical and best contin¬ 
uation. Black opens the diagonal for his 
light-squared bishop, offering a pawn 
sacrifice in the process. However, ac¬ 
cepting it involves dangerous conse¬ 
quences for White’ - Lipnitsky.' 

More modest play does not promise 
Black full equality e.g. 8...0-0 9.e3 aS 

10 . Ads fS 11.bS Adz 12.0-0 lf6 
IS.-giel nh6 14.gS gS lS.f3± 
(Dolmatov-Gurgenidze, Kharkov 1985) 
or 8...#f6 9.e3 Wg6 10.b4 -S^gS 

11. #dl 4ixf3+ 12.Wxf3 dxc4 13.Ad2 
eS (Chalmeta Ugas-Fier, Barcelona 
2008) 14.bS ^e7 15.dxe5±. 



9.e3 White wants to complete his devel¬ 
opment as rapidly as possible, to stabilise 


his position and then have the advantage 
thanks to his two bishops. The following 
variations show that taking the pawn is 
possible, although Black has sufficient re¬ 
sources to maintain the balance: 9.dxe5 
AfS 10.Wb3 (10.Wa4 0-0 ‘Black’s ad¬ 
vantage in development is so great that 
White will come under serious attack in 
the near future’ - Lipnitsky 11.e3 d4! 

12. Ad3 dxe3 13.Axe4 exf2+ 14.<i’xf2 
Axe4 IS.Hdl We7+ Kauppi-Mesti- 
lainen, corn 1981) 10...'Slia5 ll.Wa4+ 
c6 12.4lid4 (more solid is 12.cxd5 WxdS 

13. Ae3 -S^cT 14.Ad4 bS 15.Wb3 cS?^ 
Baburin-Saidy Los Angeles 1997) 

12 .. .Ag6 13.e3 0-0 14.cxd5 -S^cS 
15.Wb4 ®xdS 16.Ad2 (Medic-Djinga- 
rova, Zadar 2005) 16...<Slicb3! 17.'2lixb3 
(l/.ldl c5 18.Wb5 a6 19.1'b6 cxd4) 

17.. .<$^xb3 18.1dl Ac2 +. 

9.. .Af5 



1 Translator’s Note: The move S.Wcl transposes into a position 

from the well-known Nimzo-Indian line starting l.d4 <2lif6 2.c4 e6 
3.'Sic3 Ab4 4.Wc2 d5 5.a3 Axc3+ 6.Wxc3 -S^ed 7.Wc2 4^c6. 

Now theory has been unanimous for over 7 5 years that the only 
correct move here is 8.e3, leading to great complications after 

8...e5 9.cxd5 ’#xd5 10.Ac4 Wa5+ 1 l.b4 'SlixbT etc. By contrast, 
8.<2lif3 reaches our Ragozin position, and has long been regarded 
as harmless because of 8...e5! 
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10.M3 ‘Dictated by a desire to avoid 
the following queen excursion, at the 
expense of development’ - Lipnitsky. 
Let us look at various alternatives: 

A) lO.WbB 5haS! Il.#a4+ c6 
IZ.cxdS WxdS IS.'ShxeS (IS.dxeS? 
HdS 14.<ad4 4ic5l-+; 13.b4 -ShbS 
14.nbl 4ixd4! 15.5hxd4^c3 16.Wb3 
Axbl 17.Ac4 Wxg2 18.Axf7+ '4’f8 
19.5he6+ <4>e7!-+) 13...<$hd6 14.<$hd3 
Axd3 15.Axd3 4ib3 16.nbl WxgT 
17.Bfl 'ShxclT draw, Mirzoev-Roder, 
Balaguer 2007; 

B) 10.Wa4 0-0 ll.cxdS WxdS 

12.#b5 WxbS n.AxbS 5ha5 14.Aa4 
exd4 15.4ixd4 'ShcS 16.Adi 4id3 + 
17.<i’e2 Ag6i^ Grtinfeld-Fine, 
Zandvoort 1936; 

C) lO.cxdS WxdS 11.Ac 4 '#a5 + 
12.Adz (I2.b4? ^xb4 I3.axb4 
^xalT Rocha-De Souza, Brazil 1998) 

12.. .^xd2 13.Wxd2 Wxd2+ 14.<4>xd2 
exd4 1 5.exd4 0-0-0 16.<i’c3 = . 

10.. .exd4 1 l.exd4 White can also offer 
a pawn sacrifice with 11.0-0, although 
Black does best to decline the gambit 
and also get on with his development: 
11 ...Ag6 12.exd4 0-0 andnow: 



A) The following game is not just of 
historical interest. It shows that White 
cannot blandly play on the queenside 
without any concerns, because his king 


is too vulnerable: 13.Ae3 He8 14.c5 
Wf6 - Black forces attention to the 
pawn at d4 - 15.'ffb3 AhS 16.-$2d2 
“^ixdZ 17.Axd2 (Opocensky-Flohr, 
Prague 1930) 17...‘52xd4 18.Wxb7 

Hab8 19.Wxd5 (19.1fxc7 <$2b3+) 
19...4if3 + l 20.gxf3 leS 21.Axh7+ 
<4>h8 22.’ffd3 Axf3 23.nfel Hg5 + 
24.<4>fl Ag2+ 25.<4>gl ng4 26.Af5 
Ae4+ 27.Axg4 Axd3 + ; 

B) 13.b4 ne8 14.c5 a6 IS.AbZ ^gS 
16.<ae5 Axd3 17.'i'xd3 Wf6 18.1ael 
nad8«^ Lautier-Timman, Moscow 1994. 

Back to the position after 11 .exd4. 



Here Black has a pleasant choice be¬ 
tween a quieter and a sharper continua¬ 
tion: 

Al) ll...dxc4!? 12.Axe4 Little is 
promised by 1 2.#xc4 0-0 1 3.0-0 ^d6 
14.Wc3 4he7i^ Regedzinski-Fine, Lodz 
1935. IZ-.-We? 13.4hd2 <2ixd4 
14.Wxc4 14.#bl? Axe4 IS.-^xed 
f5 + . 14...Axe4 IS.0-0 15.Wxd4? 
Axg2 + . 15 . .. 0 - 0 - 0 ! ‘The only, but suf¬ 
ficient continuation. Black is splendidly 
developed. The principle of centralisa¬ 
tion (the move ...nhe8 is coming up) is 
superbly demonstrated here’ — 
Lipnitsky. 16.Bel Ad3 This move was 
suggested long ago by Grtinfeld. Also 
possible is 16...f5 17.'52xe4 (17.f3? 
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#h4! 18.g3 Ads 19.gxh4 Axc4 

20. Aixc4 Aixf3+ 21 .'4’f2 Aixel 

22. *xel ld4-+) 17...fxe4 18.Af4. 

17.Hxe7 Axc4 18.4^xc 4 19.Af4 

?^xal 20.nxc7+ A striking blow. 
20.4ib6+? with the idea 20...axb6? 

21. Hxc7+ '4’b8 22.Hc4+ '4’a8 

23. Ha4# fails to the cold-blooded refu¬ 
tation 20...cxb6. 20...'i’b8 21.Hxf7+ 
'4>a8 22.g3=; 

A2) 11...0-0 12.0-0 le8 13.Ae3 

13.1el Wd6 14.b4 Ag6 15.Ab2 4^f6 
16.Axg6 hxg6 17.4ie5 dxc4 18.Wxc4 
WdS 19.led Wxc4 20.1xc4 -S^xeS 
21.dxe5 fSlidS?^ M. Gurevich-Winants, 
Netherlands 1996/97. 13...dxc4 

14.1'xc4 Aid6 15.Wc2 4ie7 16.Axf5 
4^dxf5 17.afel c6 18.aadl I'dS 
19.WcS f6 20.Ad2 a64 V.Makogonov- 
Botvinnik, Leningrad 1939. 

B) 8.'tt'd3 In Lipnitsky’s day, this 
move was considered practically a refu- 
tation of Black’s idea with ...Aie4. How¬ 
ever, subsequent research has not up¬ 
held this view. Certainly, 8...e5? fails be¬ 
cause of 9.dxe5 AfS lO.cxdS 
11 .g4±, but Black has a choice between 
8...a5 and 8...0-0: 

Bl) 8...0-0 
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Analysis diagram 


9.g3 ‘White does not obstruct his queen’s 
bishop with the move e2-e3 and, 
fianchettoing his king’s bishop, tries to 
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create pressure in the centre. The move 

9. b4l also deserves consideration. In this 
case, it is hard for Black to attack the 
white queenside pawn phalanx, since 

9.. .a5 leads after 10.bS <2lia7 ll.cS to a 
difficult position for him. On the other 
hand. Black cannot dream about becom¬ 
ing active in the centre with ...e6-e5. Af¬ 
ter 9.b4! fS 10.g3 and 1 l.Ag2 White has 
a clear advantage. By comparison with 
variations of the Stonewall, White has re¬ 
tained his dark-squared bishop, whilst 
Black has not, and in addition. Black is 
cramped on the queenside’ - Lipnitsky. 

9.. .b6 9...'S^a5! 10.b3 cS?^. lO.cxdS! 
White meets the threat of 10...Aa6 and 
opens lines for his rooks, so as to create 
pressure against the backward pawn on 
c7. 10...exd5 ll.Ag2 W6 12.0-0 AfS 
13.'Ah4 Ae6 14.Ae3 Hfe8 IS.lacl Ad7 
16.Hc2 a6 17.b4± Botvinnik-Ragozin, 
Leningrad 1932; 

B2) 8...a5 9.Af4 (Konovalov- 

Tukhaev, Evpatoria 2008) 9.b3 b6 

10. g3 Aa6 ll.Wc2 (Justo-Gervasio, 
Clichy 2002) ll...a4T. 9...0-0 10.e3 

Ad7 ll.Ae2 4ie7?^. 

Back to the game. 
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8 ... 0-0 

The immediate 8...<S2a5 is also good, 
immediately beginning a fight for the 
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light squares: 9.Wa4+ c6 lO.cxdS exdS 
11.e3 l.f5 12.Ad3 llAdl $^xd2 
IS.iSlixdZ 0-0 14.Ae2 (Llorens-Heile- 
mann, corn 1964) 14...bS!? IS.Wdl 
We7 16.0-0 4^04 17.#cl Hfc8 18.b3 
■Slidb?^. 12...’H^b6 13.Wc2? A bad deci¬ 
sion, allowing Black to freeze the oppo¬ 
nent’s queenside and begin an attack in 
the centre. Correct was 13.b4 
14.#c2 iSlicdb with roughly equal 
chances. 13...'2hb3 14.Hbl c5! lS.'S2h4 
.^e64 Rudakovsky-Botvinnik, Moscow 
1945. 

9. e3 a5 

We are already familiar with this plan - 
Black pushes the pawn to a4, seizing 
space on the flank and preventing the 
opponent from defending the c4 pawn 
with b2-b3. 

Also possible is 9...b6 10.Wc2 Ab7 
ll.cxdS exdS 12.b4 $^e7 13.Ae2 4hf5 
14.0-0 HeB 15.a4 HcB?^ C.Hansen- 
Borriss, Germany Bundesliga 2001/02. 

10. Ad3a411.Wc2 f5 
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Black has placed his pawns in the centre 
in the manner of the Stonewall. Of 
course, he lacks his dark-squared 
bishop, which is a pity. On the other 
hand. White’s pieces are not ideally 
placed - in particular, he would prefer 
to have fianchettoed both bishops. 


12.0-0 Ad713.Ad2 

In one game. White immediately tried 
an attack in the centre: 13.cxd5 exdS 

14. $^e5 $^a5 lS.f3 ihd6 16.$^xd7 
Wxd7 17.1.d2 iS^bB IB.flael b6 
1 9.Ac3 We6 (Black tries to prevent the 
advance e3-e4 by any means) 20.Wf2 
iSiied! (a nice tactical trick, depriving his 
opponent of the two bishops) 21 .Wh4 
iSiixcB 22.bxc3 h6i^ Grigore-Kogan, 
Bastia 2003 (rapid). 

13.. .Hf6 

As in the Dutch Defence, Black seeks 
chances on the kingside. However, or¬ 
ganising a serious attack is not easy 
here, as he has few pieces in this sector 
of the board. 

14.b4 

This move allows Black to force a series 
of exchanges and significantly ease his 
position. Later, White managed to 
strengthen his play: 14.Hfcl Bh6 

15. Ael gS 16.$id2 The more active 
knight leap deserves attention: 

16. -ae5l? $^xe5 17.dxe5 Ac6 18.f3 
^c5 19.ndl±. 16...g4 \7At\ Ae8 
18.b4 ^iigS, Milov-Kogan, Santo 
Domingo 2002 (or 18...axb3 19.#xb3 
dxc4 20 .Axc 4 We7 21.d5±), and 
White could have obtained a large ad¬ 
vantage with 19.cxd5 WxdS 20.Ac4 
Wed (20...#d6 21.#xf5) 21.Wdl 
^e7 22.bS b6 23.1.b4 *f7 24.'S^g3 
lfb7 25.d5-t—. 

Black’s play can probably be improved, 
but at the moment, in the line 7...'Siie4 
8 . Wb3 the ball is in Black’s court. 

14.. .axb315.'txb3 $ixd2 

16.«^xd2 17.'tb2 dxc4 

18.Axc4 Ac6 
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Black has enlivened his bishop, opening 
the long diagonal, and has obtained sat¬ 
isfactory play. 

19.Ae2 flg6 20.«hf3 4hc4 21.'tc3 
{hd6 22.flfc1 theA 23.'te1 ^g5 

Seizing the chance to exchange knights, 
before White can get his steed to eS. 

24.'td1 

Not24.^e5??^h3-l- 25.<4>hl l.xg2#. 
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white wants to exchange both pairs of 
minor pieces, so as to weaken the pres¬ 
sure on the long diagonal. However, as a 
result, he could have fallen into an un¬ 
pleasant pin. 

24...1.a4 

It seems that Bukhuti Gurgenidze was 
peaceably disposed and is prepared to 
force a draw by repetition. Otherwise, 
he might have played 24...WdS!?, after 
which it is not so simple for White to 


untangle: 25.‘4’hl Both 25.nc5? 
4^xf3-l- 26.1.xf3 fcf3, and 25.<4>fl? 
I.a4 26.'ifd2 (26.Wd3 ^xf3 27.J.xf3 
AbS; 26.Wei ^xf3 27.1.xf3 l.b54 

28. <4>gl Wxf3) 26...^xf3 27.1.xf3 
AbS4 28.'4’el Wxf3 are bad. 25...Sf8 

26. J.C4 He loses after 26.nc5? '53e4l 

27. nxd5 4ixf24 28.'4’gl 4ixdl 

29. flc5 ^xe3. 26...Wd6 After 26...We4 
27.1.e2 ah6 28.nxc6 ^xf3 29.J.xf3 
Wh4 30.Wgl bxc6 31.a4 White has 
sufficient compensation for the ex¬ 
change. 17. f4 - Black has the ini¬ 
tiative. 

25.Wd2 Ac6 26.^xg5 Wxg5 

27. Af1 Af3?! 

Not 17 ...^xgl? 28.f4, but better is 
27...f4 28.exf4 WdS 29.axc6 Wxc6 
3 0. g 3 with mutual chances. 

28. g3 Wd8 29.Wc3 Ac6 30.Ag2 
aa6 31.=ixc6 nxc6 32.Wa5 IbB 
33.We5 

White has repulsed the attack on his 
kingside and obtained a clear advan¬ 
tage, because now the rook on g6 is out 
of play and the black king is weakened. 

33.. .ad6 34.Wc5 Id? 35.a4 f4 

Probably correct; Black tries to muddy the 
waters a little, and sets a cunning trap. 

36.exf4 flxd4 37.We5 

The pawn is untouchable: after 
37.Wxc7? Idl4! 38.<4>g2 Black has a 
pleasant choice between 38...Wxc7, 
winning a rook, and 38...Wd54 39.f3 
nd24 with mate in a few moves. After 
37.Wa7 lxf4 38.Wxb7 Wd4 39.1a2 
hS the situation becomes sharper, 
which is not to White’s benefit. 

37.. .ad5 38.We4 
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38...b6?! 

A new and unnecessary weakening of the 
position. Black should try to return the 
rook to the defence with 38...flf6. Clearly 
things are still not so sweet for him, but 
after 39.a5 c6 40.a6 bxa6 41 .Hxc6 fldl + 
42.Sxdl 'B'xdl+ 43.'4’g2 WdS he re¬ 
tains drawing chances. 

39.1c6 e5? 

The decisive mistake. Black should chase 
the enemy queen: 39...fld4 40.'B'e5 
SdS 41.#e2 nd2. Admittedly, after the 
accurate 42.#c4 Hdd 43.#cl the chase 
ends, and Black still has problems. 

40.nxg6 hxg6 41.fxe5 fld4 
42.'i'c6 md7 43.'txd7 flxd7 
44.a5! bxaS 45.flxa5 g5 46.^g2 
*f747.^f3 ld4 

So as not to allow the king to the fourth 
rank, but now the c7 pawn is lost. 

48.flc5 *e6 49.1xc7 ^xe5 
50.nxg7*f6 51.fla7 1-0 

Game 25 

Riumin,Nikolay 
Ragozin, Viacheslav 

Leningrad 1934 

1.d4 43f6 2.C4 e6 3.43c3 Ab4 
4.'tc2 d5 5.e3 0-0 6.43f3 43c6 


7.a3 

Max Euwe recommended White’s last 
move in the following terms: ‘Very 
strong at this moment. Black must take 
on c3 and not only concede the two 
bishops, but also give up on ...e6-e5 for 
a long time.’ 

Later practice showed that Black is not 
in fact obliged to surrender the bishop 
pair, and he can also organise the break 
...e6-e5 quite rapidly if he wishes. But 
in the main, the 5th World Champion 
was right: the move 7.a3 definitely 
poses Black difficult problems. 

We will also look at some alternatives: 

A) 7.Ae2Or 7.Ad3. 7...dxc4 8.Axc4: 
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Analysis diagram 


Al) 8...a6 9.0-0 Ad6 lO.Idl l^eS 
ll.a3 e5 12.'23g5 h6 H.-S^ged -S^xed 
Id.-S^xed We7 15.d5 <53d8 IB.-S^xdO 
cxd6 17.a4± Hillarp Persson-Arutinian, 
Heraklion 2007; 
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A2) 8...e5!? In the modern interpreta¬ 
tion of the Ragozin, this move is often 
played without preparation. 9.dxe5 4^g4 
10.0-0 On 10.#e4 (Bogner-Heinz, 
Boblingen 2009), there is the nice retort 

10.. .^xc3+ ll.bxcS Wdl+! 12.‘4’xdl 
4ixf2+ 13.'4’c2 <$ixe44. 10...4iicxe5 
11.42xe5 ^xe5 12.1.e2 c6 13.1dl We7 
14.b3 Ag4 15.Ab2 lfe8<^ Halkias 
Fressinet, Gibraltar 2010; 

A3) 8...Ad6 The classical way - first 
the bishop retreats to d6. 9.0-0 eS 10.h3 
exd4 10...#e7!? 1 l.a3 ±d7 12.d5 -S^aS 
13.Ad3 c5 14.dxc6 <2iixc6 IS.Bdl BacS 
16.Ad2 h6 IZ.Bacl Bfd8?^ Naer- 
Fressinet, Germany Bundesliga 
2009/10. Il.exd4 4ib4 n.l'dl AfS 
13.a3 4ic6 14.1el h6 IS.dS IS.-S^eS 
Axes 16.dxe5 #xdl 17.4ixdl <Slid7 
18.f4 (Chiburdanidze-T.Kosintseva, 
Ningbo 2009) 18...4ib6 19.4^e3 4ixc4 
20.4ixf5 Bfd8?^. 15...4ie7 16.'ad4Ah7 
17.4idb5 18.Ad3 l'd7<^ 

Nisipeanu-Khalifman, Las Vegas 1999. 

B) 7.Ad2!? An insidious move. White 
follows Alekhine’s recommended set-up, 
which we have seen in Chapter One, and 
here with an extra tempo, since the 
queen has gone to c2 in one move, 
rather than via a4. 7...Be8 I prefer this 
modern continuation to the direct 

7.. .dxc4 or the somewhat uncomfortable 

7.. .Adz, both also seen in practice. 
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We have already seen this position in 
Chapter One, with Black to move (see the 
note to Black’s 7 th move in the game 
Reshevsky-Ragozin). Kramnik, against 
Nakamura, retreated the bishop to f8 and 
then played ...e6-e5. As said, here White 
has an extra tempo, but I would not over¬ 
estimate its significance: the position 
bears a semi-closed character and White’s 
set-up is not that aggressive. I think Black 
is well able to obtain satisfactory play, e.g.: 

B1) 8.1dl a6 9.Ae2 dxc4 10Axc4 Ad6 
1 l.a3 h6 12.0-0 eS 13.dxe5 ^xeS H.-ShceS 
Axes IS.ffAdO 16 .Ac 1 bS 17.Aa2 Ab/?^ 
Cafure-Emma, Buenos Aires 1965; 

B2) 8.a3 Af8 9.Ad3 a6 10.0-0 g6 1 l.b4 
Ag7 12.Badl b6 13.Acl Ab7 H.Bfel 
dxc4 1S.Axc4 ‘SidS 16.Ab2 ^xc3 
17.Axc3 <2^a7 18.e4 -S^bS 19.Ab2 We7^ 
S.Savchenko-Bagaturov, Belgorod 1989. 

7...Axc3+ 

Paul Keres once decided to keep the 
bishop and obtained a comfortable po¬ 
sition. However, as we will see. White’s 
play can be improved: 7...Ae7 8.b4 b6 
9.Ae2 Ab7 10.0-0 aS 1 l.bS <2^b8 12.Ab2 
(12.'2lie5!? c5 13.cxd5 cxd4 14.exd4 <2lixd5 
15.Ad2±) 12..4^bd7 13.4id2c5 14.bxc6 
Axc6 15.e4dxe4 16.4icxe4 Bc8 l/.Bacl 
Wc7 18.Wd3 Bfd8«^ Szapiel-Keres, 
Szczawno Zdroj 1950. 
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‘White has two bishops, but in itself 
this does not signify anything. After all, 
it is well known that two bishops are 
often not an advantage, even in open 
positions, where they have diagonals 
and can combine attacking and defen¬ 
sive functions. Here, the dark-squared 
bishop is shut in and risks becoming a 
prisoner in its own camp for a long 
time to come. As far as the advance 
...e6-e5 is concerned, it is true that it is 
difficult to achieve. But this advance is 
not the be-all and end-all for Black. He 
also has other interesting plans, 
amongst which a major place is occu¬ 
pied by the light-square play with 
which we are already familiar. 

Thus, what matters is not dogmatic as¬ 
sessments, based on the presence of 
certain obvious elements, but deep 
penetration into the essence of the posi¬ 
tion, and as a consequence, the creation 
of a concrete plan of play’ - Lipnitsky. 

8...Ad7 

A) 8...'5lie4 ‘In order to support this 
knight in the centre. Black will have to 
play ...f7-f5, which leads to a Stonewall 
formation, although without one of its 
main ‘bricks’, the pawn on c6’ - 
Lipnitsky. 9Mcl aS Black prevents his 
opponent from gaining space with the 
move b2-b4, and wishes himself to 
start play on the light squares at the first 
convenient moment, by means of 
...a5-a4. We have seen a similar plan be¬ 
fore, as by transposition, we have 
reached a position seen in the game 
Kuzmin-Gurgenidze, in the notes to 
White’s 8th move (after /...'Slied 8.#c2 
0-0 9.e3 aS). In general. White’s 
chances are preferable here; 

B) 8...4ie7 was played by Englisch 
against Steinitz way back at Vienna 1882. 



Analysis diagram 


Black wishes to play ...b7-b6 and put the 
bishop on b7 or a6, so he moves the 
knight from c6, so that it will not be un¬ 
der attack after the exchange on dS. But 
this is a rather slow plan: 9.Ad3 b6 
10.0-0 aS 11. b3 l.a6 IZ.'S^dZ Ic8 
13.Hdl± Steinitz-Englisch, Vienna 
1882. ‘It is curious that a mixture of the 
Nimzo-Indian and Ragozin defences 
should have been played before either of 
those two masters was born’ - Lipnitsky; 

C) In the game Naumkin-Gurgenidze, 
Borzhomi 1984, Black played sharply to 
seize the initiative, and succeeded, but 
only thanks to his opponent’s uncertain 
play: 8...He8 9.b4 4ie4 10.Wc2 eS 
ll.cxdS 4ixd4 12.exd4 exd4 13.Ae2 
Maybe 13 .AbS is even stronger, so as to 
force 13...c6 and only then play 14.Ae2. 
13...Af5 14.Axd4 ^^g3 15.Wc3 lxe2+ 
16.?^xe2 4^xhl 17.Ab2f6 18.'4>fl±. 
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‘This looks dangerous, since it threatens 
a bind on the queenside and the seizure 
of the square e5. But Black is ready for 
it. Having provoked the advance b2-b4, 
he fights back against the opponent on 
this very flank’ - Lipnitsky. 

We will look later at the alternative con-, 
tinuations 9.b3 and 9.J.d3. 

9...a5 

The attempt to solve the problems of 
the position by tactical means fails: 

9.. .dxc4 10.Axc4 b5 11.AxbS ‘$lsxb4 

\lAxd7 <S^bd5 13.Wc2 <S^xd7 14.e4 
<$^e7 15.0-0 HcS 16.1.e3± Flohr- 

Romanovsky Moscow 1935. The pawns 
on a7 and c7 are weak, and the black 
knights lack secure posts. 

10.b5 ^a7 

This move is the prelude to an effective 
knight sacrifice, thanks to which this 
game has entered the golden fund of 
chess classics. I do not wish to cast as¬ 
persions on the classics, but it may 
very well be that the other retreat 

10.. .41e7!? 11.a4 c6 is stronger, and 
Black breaks up his opponent’s pawn 
phalanx. 

11.34 c6 12.Aa3 leS 13.lb1 

Stronger is 13.Wb2!. 
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Analysis diagram 


This not only defends b5, but at the 
same time removes the queen from the 
c-file, which Black can open at any mo¬ 
ment. 

After 13...dxc4 14.Axc4 cxb5 15.axb5 
HcS 16. Ad3 White’s advantage is indis¬ 
putable: the main thing is that Black has 
a very bad knight on a7. 

13...dxc414.b6? 

The main cause of White’s problems. 
Correct was 14.Axc4 4idS IS.AxdS 
exdS?^. 
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14...4^b5! 

‘Fully in accordance with Ragozin’s 
style. Less rebellious souls would prefer 

14.. .<$lid5 or 14...<$lic8’ - M.Yudovich 
Snr. 

In Lipnitsky‘s opinion, ‘more convinc¬ 
ing is the prosaic 14...<$lic8 15.Ac5 
‘$lid5 16.#xc4 “SlicxbB!’, and he claims 
an advantage for Black. But White can 
answer prose with prose: 15.#xc4 
<23xb6 16.Wb3 <S^fd5 17.4^e5! <$^b4 

18.1. e2 c5 19.4^xd7 <S^xd7 20.0-0 with 
about equal chances. Ragozin’s striking 
move is better than the modest 
14...<$lic8 in pure chess terms, whilst its 
psychological effect exceeds even the 
boldest expectations. 

15.axb5 cxb5 16.$lie5 
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16.Axc4 Hc8 l/.WxaS bxc4 18.<2ie5 
Ha8 19.Wc3 4^(15! favours Black. 
Probably, White should choose between 
16.J.C5 4^e4 17.#al f6 18.Ae2 Ac6T 
and 16.#al b4 17.Axc4 bxa3 18.0-0 
We7 19.1b3lec8T. 

16...b417.'tc1?! 

More tenacious is 17.Axb4 4idS 
18.#b2 axb4 19.Axc4 4ixb64. 
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17...Ab5! 


25.4^d2 f5 26.4^f3 We7 27.1^35 
l^de 28.4^e5 b5 

Played rather directly, since it will not 
be easy to push this pawn further, 
whilst now the bishop is hanging. Black 
misses the tactical resource 28...f4l 
29.e4 4if6 with a large advantage, be¬ 
cause White loses his main trump, his 
solid pawn position in the centre. 

29.Af3 le7 30.flfc1 lec7 
31.la1 Ia732.4^d3?! 


‘Black fights to keep his powerful pawn 
phalanx at all costs. If he had to play 

17...bxa3, then after 18.#xa3 and then 
Axc4, White would be more than satis¬ 
fied’ - Ragozin. 

18.Ae2 lc819.Axb4 

Sooner or later. White will have to re¬ 
turn the piece, since otherwise he can¬ 
not cope with the enemy passed 
pawns. But he cannot save the pawn on 
b6. 

19.. .axb4 20.1xb4 Aa6 21.0-0 

After 21.4ixc4? -^dS 22.Hb2 eS! 
White’s position collapses. 

21.. .41d5 22.nb1 4ixb6 23.'ta3 
f6 24.4^f3 4^d5 

Black has an extra pawn and the better 
position. 


This inappropriate activity significantly 
speeds up the natural course of events. 
After 32.ncbl ncc7 33.AxdS exdS (or 

33.. .#xd5 34.#b6) 34.Wc3 Black 
would still have some serious work to 
do to win. 

32.. .1ca8 33.4^c5 

After 3 3.AxdS the simplest is 

33.. .1.b7. 

33.. .e5 

As I have already said, the powerful 
pawn centre is White’s main hope. Now 
it collapses. 

34.Axd5-t- WxdS 35.nab1 

Losing at once, but even after 35.4ixa6 
Bxa6 36.Wxa6 Bxa6 37.Bxa6 exd4 
38.exd4 Wxd4 the black passed pawns 
are unstoppable. 
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35...Ab736.e4 ^xcS 

White resigned. The effect of this game 
was so strong that for more than 20 
years, commentators awarded the move 
9.b4 a question mark. Even Lipnitsky’s 
conclusion, that White could still main¬ 
tain equality, did not persuade white 
players to try this line again. Yet one 
feels that Black still has problems here, 
at least after the much-applauded 
9...a5 10.bS 'Sha/. However, the posi¬ 
tion after 9...a5 10.b5 4ie7 requires 
further study. 

Game 26 

Kotov,Alexander 

B otvinnik,Mikhail 

Leningrad 1939 

‘The last round came (in the USSR 
Championship - VB) and there were 
two leaders. The tournament debutant, 
Alexander Kotov, who had only recently 
become a master, had amazed everyone 
with his play. By the luck of the draw, 
we were to meet in the decisive game, 
and the interest in the game was huge. 
The organiser of the 11 th USSR Cham¬ 
pionship, L. Abramov, recalls that the 
number of spectators was not exceeded 
by any of the post-war world 
championship matches... 

Tickets were sold out a day in advance, 
but people without tickets began to 
gather around the entrance to the 
venue. The organisers found a highly 
original solution to the difficulties - 
they set up a demonstration board on 
the bank of the River Moika, opposite 
the building where the tournament was 
played. One bank of the river soon filled 
up with spectators, and then the other 
bank as well. Public transport was 


brought to a halt. The weather that eve¬ 
ning was unusually warm, and the 
spectators spent several hours out in the 
fresh air, excitedly following events in 
the decisive game. 

... In the 1940s and 50s, Alexander 
Alexandrovich Kotov (1913-1981) was 
one of the strongest players in the 
world. He was marked by an excellent 
positional understanding and good cal¬ 
culation of variations. His cheerful 
pragmatism and excellent feeling for 
the attack brought him some great 
tournament successes. 

I spent a lot of time before the game on 
the question of what opening to play as 
Black against my then still rather inex¬ 
perienced opponent. I chose the 
Ragozin Defence, generally regarded as 
quite pleasant for White, but which has 
its own positional subtleties. I thought 
that the young master (especially one 
ambitious to become champion of the 
country!) would strive energetically for 
a win, without paying too much atten¬ 
tion to strict positional principles. And 
therein lay my hopes of success’ - 
Botvinnik. 

‘Why did Botvinnik choose the 
Ragozin Defence, rather than some 
other opening, giving equal chances? 
The key point was psychological. The 
Ragozin Defence was regarded as 
better for White! When one faces an 
opening, which has a poor reputation, 
one feels an obligation to fight to ob¬ 
tain a significant advantage, come 
what may. But in reality, the variation 
does not justify this approach, since it 
is far from being bad. Thus, the white 
player is liable to start getting ner¬ 
vous, and to lose his objectivity in as¬ 
sessing the position, and make mis¬ 
takes’ - Lipnitsky. 
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1.d4 4^f6 2.C4 e6 3.4^c3 Ab4 
4.'»c2 4^c6 5.4^f3 d5 

‘Once Black has played ...<§lsb8-c6 and 
...d7 -dS, we have on the board a positi¬ 
on from the Ragozin Defence. If he had 
continued, either now or later, ...d7-d6 
and ...e6-e5. Black would be employing 
the ideas of the Nimzo-Indian Defence’ 
- Botvinnik. 

6.e3 0-0 7.a3 Axc3-b QMxcZ 
Ml 

‘Black concedes his opponent the ad¬ 
vantage of the two bishops and goes 
into a somewhat cramped position. 
Why does he do this? Basically in return 
for quick development. In fact, for Black 
the opening is already finished, whilst 
for White that is far from the case. Black 
is ready for any operations, and White 
must play very carefully... 

The seemingly energetic 8...4ie4 

9. Wcl fS leads only to a weakening of 
the dark squares, in view of the absence 
of the dark-squared bishop’ — 
Botvinnik. 

9.b3 

This move was recommended by 
Grigory Levenfish. Its idea is first to 
complete the development of the 
queenside, whilst in answer to ...dxc4. 
White can recapture with the bishop in 
one move. 

After 9.,^d3 aS (preventing b2-b4) 

10. bS (in the following game. White 

conceded the square b3 to his opponent 
without a fight, and Black was able to 
obtain a comfortable position: 10.0-0 
a4 1 l.J.d2 -^aS \ 2.iheS dxc4 IS.-g^xcd 
i^ibS Id.Hadl (Keres-Kotov, Moscow 
1940) 14...Ab5! 15.'i'c2 Axc4 

16.Axc4 4ixd2 17.nxd2 c6i^) 10...a4! 


transposes into a position from the 
game. 



9...a5 10.Ad3 

‘It turns out that Kotov is not familiar 
with the subtleties of this variation. Af¬ 
ter the inevitable ...a5-a4 White does 
best to reply b3-b4 and then after 
...d5xc4 to take with the bishop, with¬ 
out loss of tempo. Therefore, he should 
have played 10.Ab2’ — Botvinnik. 

Let us see how things could develop in 
that case: 10...a4 10...#e7 ll.Ad3 
nfc8 12.0-0 a4 13.b4 dxc4 14.Axc4 
-aa7 IS.lfel AbS 16.Aa2 Ac6 
\7 .Ml Ms 18.Wc2± Ruzele- 
Arnason, Moscow 1994. 11.b4 dxc4 
1 2 .Axc 4 <$^a7 and now: 

A) 13.^eS AbS 14.Aa2 
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Analysis diagram 


‘An interesting idea! White avoids the 
exchange of light-squared bishops even 
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at the cost of conceding the valuable di¬ 
agonal a6-fl. In return, his bishop con¬ 
trols the square dS, not allowing the en¬ 
emy queen to come there, whilst the 
black bishop at bS takes that square 
from his own knight’ - Lipnitsky. 
Lipnitsky assesses the position in the di¬ 
agram as clearly more pleasant for 
White, adding that Capablanca (accord¬ 
ing to Ragozin) judged the position to 
be equal. Rybka 4 shares the great 
Cuban’s opinion: 14...<2lic8 15.Wc2 
(Alatortsev-Romanovsky, Moscow 
1945) lS...4id6!, and it is very hard for 
White to carry out the plan indicated by 
Lipnitsky (f2-f3, '4’f2 followed by the 
centralisation of the king’s rook). For 
example: 16.f3?l 4id5 17.'4’f2 WgS! 
IS.Hael f6, and Black takes the initia¬ 
tive; 

B) The break 13.d5!? leads to simpli¬ 
fication and equal chances: 



13.. .exd5 14.1.xd5 '5^b5 IS.WeS le8 

15.. .C5!? 16.bxc5 #a5+ \7.ihd2 ±c6 
18.Axc6 bxc6 - Black has good com¬ 
pensation for the pawn: he has open 
lines, and it is hard for White to com¬ 
plete his development. 16.WgS c6 
17.Ac 4 'S^db 18.0-0-0 4ide4 19.J.xf6 
Wxf6 20.1'xf6 '52xf6 21.'4’b2 J.e6 
22.Axe6 Hxe6 draw, I. Farago-E. Nagy, 
Budapest 1973; 


C) In the following game. White 
allows his opponent to exchange light- 
squared bishops, but still obtains better 
play, thanks to his superiority in the cen¬ 
tre: 13.0-0!? AbS 14.1fel 15.Wc2 

Axc 4 16.'B'xc4#d5 1 7.Wcl 4ibS 
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Analysis diagram 


Black has placed his pieces beautifully 
on light squares, but this blockade is 
not solid. 18.<$lie5 f6 19.4id3 Sfe8 
20.led b6 21.f3 4^ed6 22.e4 WgS 
23.We2± Evans-Taimanov, Havana 
1964. The black pieces have been 
driven back and White has a clear ad¬ 
vantage. Taimanov eventually made a 
draw, but only with great effort. 

One can conclude that after 10.Ab2! a 
precise path to equality for Black is not 
obvious. 

10...a4 11.<S^d2 

‘He already has a choice of evils: 1 1 .b4 
leads to the aforementioned loss of 
tempo, whilst the text move weakens 
control of eS. I would have preferred 
the first of these as the lesser evil’ - 
Botvinnik. 

Indeed, after I I .b4 dxc4 12.Wxc4 4lia7 
I3.Wc2Ab5 I4.Ab2 White has a solid 
position, e.g. 14...Wd5 15.0-0 Axd3 
16.Wxd3 5ib5 17.1fcl c6 18.1c5 
We4«^ Zagoriansky-Fridstein, Moscow 
1945. In addition. Black must be careful 
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to ensure that his opponent does not 
breakdown the light-square blockade. 

11...ne8 

Exploiting the fact that his opponent 
has retreated the knight from the cen¬ 
tre, Black immediately prepares the 
break ...e6-e5. 
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12.0-0 

‘Here, my opponent’s positional feeling 
manifested itself at its best. Of course, 
he had to resist the temptation to pre¬ 
vent the break on the e-file by means of 
12.f4. Then there could follow 
12...'S^a5 13.0-0 (13.b4 dxc4 14.$^xc4 
IS.Hbl AbST V.B.) 13...axb3 
14.'$^xb3 'Slixc4 15.Axc4 dxc4 
16.'B'xc4 Ac6, and Black is master of 
the light squares in the opponent’s po¬ 
sition’ - Botvinnik. 

I would add that Black also has another 
tempting plan: 12...'Slig4!? 13.Ae2 

®h4+ 14.g3 Wh3, again ruling the 
light squares. 

12...e5 

‘Black has achieved this standard 
Ragozin advance without any trouble, 
and he now has the initiative, which he 
never relinquishes until the end of the 
game’ - Botvinnik. 

IS.dxeS?! 


‘A decision typical of Kotov, who al¬ 
ways prefers open play. However, he 
does not succeed in exploiting the long 
black diagonal and therefore, being be¬ 
hind in development, it was more cau¬ 
tious to agree to closed play after 
1 3. Ab2 e4’ - Botvinnik. 

I quote this note from the 1984 edi¬ 
tion of the Russian work Analytical and 
Critical Works. Earlier, Botvinnik wrote 
(and was quoted by Lipnitsky) that ‘af¬ 
ter 1 3.Ab2 e4 1 4.ie2 ^SliaS Black’s ad¬ 
vantage is not in doubt, since he forces 
a splendid base on dS for his pieces’. 
As you see, later the 6 th World Cham¬ 
pion refrained from such a categorical 
assessment, evidently as a result of fur¬ 
ther analytical work, which remain 
hidden behind the scenes. Armed with 
modern computer technology, we can 
only agree with Botvinnik’s later as¬ 
sessment: after 13..^e2 e4 it is prema¬ 
ture to speak of an undoubted advan¬ 
tage for Black, although he does have a 
small initiative. 

13...4fxe514.Ab2 

‘White already has no time to keep the 
two bishops. After 14.Ae2 there would 
follow 14...iSlie4 IS.iSlixed dxe4 and 
then ...WdS-gS with an attack’ - 
Botvinnik. 
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14.. .axb3 

‘The time has come to break up the 
enemy queenside pawns. White again 
faces a difficult choice. After 1 S.WxbS 
he was bothered by the fact that there 
might not be time to occupy dl with a 
rook, because of the threat ...Ad7-a4. 
But this is only a temporary problem. 
Permitting Black to occupy e4 with his 
knight means giving him a valuable 
strategic trump’ - Botvinnik. 

15.4^xb3 

‘After IS.WxbS there is the very un¬ 
pleasant 15...Aa4! 16.'B'c3 '5lixd3 

17.'i'xd3 dxc4 IS.WxdS HaxdS 

19. ‘51ixc 4 '5lie4 with a big advantage in 
the endgame, thanks to the control of 
the d-file and the extra passed pawn on 
the queenside’ - Botvinnik. 

15.. .«^e416.1^02 

After 16.Axe4 dxe4 17.nadl WgS 
IS.'i’hl HaB! Black’s threats are ex¬ 
tremely dangerous. 

16.. .4.xc4 

‘Why did Black enter a position with 
opposite-coloured bishops? In the end¬ 
game, this gives greater chances of a 
draw, but when it is a question of con¬ 
ducting an attack, the important point 
is that the bishop has no opponent’ - 
Botvinnik. 

17^xc4dxc4 18.Wxc4 Wg5?! 

An inaccuracy, thanks to which White 
could equalise the position. It was 
stronger first to remove the knight with 

I8...4id6, for example: 19.#c3 'S'gS 

20. h4 Wg6 21.f3 ^fS 22.h5 WgS 
23.e4^g3 24.1f2 Aa4T. 
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19.f4? 

Black has created two unpleasant 
threats: 19...Ab5 and 19...ih3. To 
meet these. White drives the queen 
from its strong position on gS, but in 
the process, seriously weakens the posi¬ 
tion of his king and gives himself a 
backward pawn on e3. Instead, by a 
small tactical nuance, he could drive the 
queen away from gS in a different man¬ 
ner: 19.h4! 'S'xh4 20.Wd4. There is a 
double attack on g7 and the bishop on 
d7! The knight cannot retreat to f6 be¬ 
cause of the pin, so Black has no choice: 

20.. .W6 21.Wxe4 #xb2 (21...Ixe4? 
22.Axf6 gxf6 23.5ic5 ne7 24.^xb7±) 

22. Wxb7. White has restored material 
equality and Black does not manage to 
exploit the pin on the knight, because 
his bishop is also needed in the defence: 

22.. .Af5 (22..Ae6 23.-ac5) 23.'i'b5 
c5 24.nfcl^. 

19.. .Wg6 20.nfd1 

White cannot accept the pawn sacrifice 
by 20.'®xc7 because of the variation 
pointed out by Botvinnik: 20...Ah3 
21.#c2 flac8 22Me2 ^d6! 

(threatening 23...nc2 and 23...nxe3) 

23. flf2 Ag4 24.#el 25.nfl nc2, 

and Black wins. 

20.. .41d6 21.'td3 
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He loses after 21.#xc7? Ac6 22.nd2 
<21 ic 4 (Botvinnik). 

21...Af5 22.'tc3 
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22...Ae4 

The battle could have been ended 
quickly by 22...Ah3! 23.g3 (the at¬ 
tempt to run into the endgame with 
23.#xg7+ Wxg7 24.Axg7 fails be¬ 
cause of the intermediate move 
24...Ae6) 23...<S^f5 24.#c2 Hxe3 etc. 

23.Hd2 Ac6 24.'td3 ^f5 

The ending after 24...Had 25.#xg6 
hxg6 26.nd3 <2iic4 also looks very at¬ 
tractive for Black, but Botvinnik wants 
to finish the game with a direct attack. 

25.Ae5 f6 26.Axc7 lxe3 
27.'tc4+ *h8 28.Ab6 
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28...1ee8 


‘The move 28...Bed looks more active, 
but it blocks the long diagonal, and the 
rook would later have to move again, 
whereas on e8 it solidly defends the 
back rank’ - Botvinnik. 

Rybka finds a very nice idea, however: 
28...Hae8!? 29.1.xe3 Axg2 30.Hxg2 
(after 30.'i'f2 l.c6 31.flgl WhS 
32.#e2 #h4+ Black’s attack is irresist¬ 
ible) 30...#xg2+ 31.’4'xg2 <Siixe3 + 
3 2 .'4'f3 <2iixc4 with an extra pawn in the 
endgame. Admittedly, though, little ma¬ 
terial remains, which leaves White 
some chances. 

29.'tf1 h5 

Black continues to strengthen his posi¬ 
tion. It was possible to penetrate on the 
light squares, but this would have led to 
numerous exchanges: 29...<$iih4 

30. 'S^d4 He3 31.a4 (31.'2ixc6? '2^f3 + 

32. <i'hl 'S^xd2) 31...Hf3 32.Hf2 lxf2 

33. #xf2 Ads 34.fS ®g4 35.h3 
Wxg2+ 36.#xg2 <2iixg2. The extra 
pawn is nice, but little material remains 
on the board, and the opposite-col¬ 
oured bishops also increase White’s 
drawing chances. 

30.4^d4 ^xd4 

‘30...<2iie3 was insufficient because of 

31. 'B'd3’. This note of Botvinnik’s 
shows that he did not consider the ex¬ 
change of queens on principle, but was 
determined to finish the game with a 
direct attack. In fact, after 3I...'H'xd3 

32. Hxd3 ^xgl 33.^xc6 4lixf4 34.<2iib4 
'2lixd3 35.<2lixd3 '4'h7 Black has good 
winning chances, although the battle 
would continue for some time. 

31.Axd4 He4 32.He1 

‘Otherwise after 32...nae8 the loss of 
the e-file would cause White new prob- 
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lems. Consequently, he is prepared to 
sacrifice a pawn, to exchange a pair of 
rooks’ - Botvinnik. 

32...1xe1 33.«xe1 lxa3 34.*h1 
laS 

The nice move 34...flf3! would have 
won another pawn. 

35.1e2*h7 36.h3 leS 



37.«f2? 

‘It was essential to defend against the 
threat of 37...'#xg2+ by means of 
37.Wd2. But then after the quiet 
37. ..Ids 38.We3 WfS 39.<i'gl bS the 
win is guaranteed, thanks to the material 
advantage and the passive position of the 
enemy pieces. In the game, upset by the 
unfortunate turn of events, Kotov over¬ 
looks the trap. Admittedly, several years 
later at Groningen 1946, he took some 
measure of revenge, by catching 
Guimard in a similar trap. The only dif¬ 
ference was that the pin was not on the 
diagonal, but along the file’ - Botvinnik. 

37...«xg2+ 38.«xg2 lxe2 

White resigned. A brilliant creative and 
sporting achievement by Mikhail 
Moiseevich Botvinnik! 
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l.d4 4^f6 2.^f3 d5 3.c4 e6 4.^c3 Ab4 5.#b3 
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A perfectly logical continuation. White attacks the enemy bishop and at the same 
time defends the pawn on c4. But the position of the queen also has its downsides: 
control of d4 is weakened, and in addition, after the enemy knight comes out to 
c6, there is a potential threat of ...4^c6-aS. 

In the diagram position. Black faces a choice between the classical Ragozin move 
S...4jc6 and the immediate central blow S...cS. The second, more modern contin¬ 
uation is considered stronger by current theory. Black wants to force mass ex¬ 
changes in the centre and develop active piece play, thanks to his advantage in de¬ 
velopment. The possibility of ending up with an isolated pawn on dS does not 
worry him very much; Black will then bring his bishop to e6 and thanks to the 
threat of ...dS-d4 (attacking the enemy queen) he will win another tempo for the 
development of his pieces. This line of the Ragozin often arises from the 
Nimzo-Indian with l.d4 4if6 2.c4 e6 3.4jc3 Ab4 4.Wb3. Admittedly, in order to 
reach the Ragozin position itself Black must not only play 4...4jc6 (instead of the 
most popular move 4...cS), but then follow up with ...d7-dS — other plans keep 
the game within the confines of the Nimzo-Indian. 

On the whole. Black usually solves his opening problems perfectly satisfactorily. 
At the moment, this variation occupies a secondary place in theory, although this 
could change at any moment - I repeat, the queen move to b3 makes sound posi¬ 
tional sense. The game Kramnik-Short, played in London 2009, shows that elite 
players retain definite interest in this scheme of development. 
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Game 27 

Capablancajose 
Ragozin, V iacheslav 

Moscow 1936 

1.d4 43f6 2.C4 e6 3.43c3 Ab4 
4.«b3 e3c6 

‘This system of defence was worked out 
by Soviet players and was played by 
them a number of times in the 1935 
Moscow tournament. The results of 
both those, and the present game, show 
that it is not easy for Black to overcome 
his opening problems’ - Capablanca. 



‘This move was introduced into prac¬ 
tice by me in 1932, during the Lenin¬ 
grad Championship. The aggressive 

4.. .c5 may seem more consequential, 
but the many games played with this 
move have seen Black face permanent 
worries over the backward d-pawn. The 
clear advantage, which White obtains 
on the d-file after 4...c5, led me to try 
the text move. 

The move 4...<$3c6 firstly pursues a 
strategy of the most rapid possible de¬ 
velopment of the pieces, and, secondly, 
prepares central counterplay with the 
advance ...e6-e5, which I think is more 
dangerous to White than the play after 

4.. .c5’ - Ragozin. 

From the position of today, I can add 
that 4...c5 and 4...<$3c6 remain the two 


main answers to 4.#b3, but the former 
is played almost five times more often 
than the latter. 

5.43f3 

S.dS is not dangerous for Black because 
of S...exdS 6.cxdS ^iidd 7.#dl 
(Dittmann-Bachtiar, Leipzig 1960) 

7...'S3b5, and after the best reply 8.Wb3 
Black can force a draw by repetition of 
moves (8...<$3d4), but in fact, the advan¬ 
tage is already on his side after 8...<S3xc3 
9.bxc3 AaST. 

5...d5 6.e3 

White can also determine the bishop’s 
position at once with 6.a3. 
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Analysis diagram 


Black then has a choice - to take or to 
keep the bishop. 

A) After the retreat 6...Ae7 we reach 
a position, similar to the Queen’s Gam¬ 
bit, but with the knight on c6. Admit¬ 
tedly, the white queen on b3 is also not 
ideally placed, since it is constantly vul¬ 
nerable to a fork on aS. Overall, though. 
White retains a small opening initiative: 

Al) 7.e3 0-0 8.Wc2 aS 8...dxc4 
9.1.XC4 Ad6 10.0-0 eS 11.h3 a6 
12.J.a2 Wd/ 13.d5 <$3e7 14.'$3d2 WfS 
IS.WxfS AxfS 16.e4 Ag6«^ 

Annakov-Shtern, Dallas 2000. 9.Ad3 
dxc4 1 0 .Axc 4 Ad6 11.0-0 eS 1 2.h3 h6 
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IS.Bdl Worthy of consideration was 
13.d5 ^e7 14.e4±; in this pawn struc¬ 
ture, Black does better to have his pawn 
on a6 than aS. Now the square bS is in 
White’s hands and he can create un¬ 
pleasant pressure on the c-file. 

13.. .exd4 14.exd4 4ie7 lS.<5ieS c6 

16.1. f4 'S^edS IJ.'S^xdS ^^xdS 18.1.g3 

Eingorn-Beliavsky, Odessa 2006 
(rapid); 

A2) 7.1.g5 0-0 S.cxdS 4ixd5 9 Axe? 
^cxe7 lO.eS b6 11 .l.e2 l.b7 12.0-0 
4ig6 13.Had Hc8 14.nfdl± Pavlovic- 
Maksimovic, Kladovo 1991; 

A3) 7.cxd5 exdS SAgS 8.Af4 0-0 

9. e3 a6 10.Ad3 - White is slightly 
better, but with accurate play, Anand 
neutralises his opponent’s slight initia¬ 
tive - 10...h6 11.0-0 l.d6 12.4ie5 4ie7 
13.h3 c6 Id.Hacl Wc7 15.<2ia4 AfS 

10. 'SlicS .^xd3 17.'2liexd3 Axf4 

18.4ixf4 nab8 19.®'c2 draw, 
Kramnik-Anand, Monaco 1996 (rapid). 

8...0-0 9.e3 -SiaS lO.Wcl l.e6 ll.l.d3 
h6 12.Af4 <S2c6 13.h3± Ehlvest- 

Rozentalis, Groningen 1993. The white 
pieces are more harmoniously placed, 
and Black has not yet managed to relo¬ 
cate the knight from c6 and put the 
pawn on c6 in its place; 

B) 6...dxc4 A perfectly sensible inter¬ 
polation, since White now has to recap¬ 
ture with the queen. 7.#xc4: 
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Analysis diagram 


Bl) Spassky once transferred the 
bishop to b6 here, but there it has little 
to do. I believe White can then obtain 
the advantage: 7...Aa5 8.e3 0-0 9Ael 
Ie8 10.b4 l.b6 11.0-0 eS 12.d5 Inter¬ 
esting complications lead to mass ex¬ 
changes and simplification. At the same 
time, the pawn on e3 leaves its position 
and the bishop’s position on b6 starts to 
take on some sense. It was probably 
simpler to exchange on eS and then 
bring the dark-squared bishop onto the 
long diagonal: 12.dxe5 4ixeS 13.4ixe5 
HxeS 14.1.b2l.e6 15.Wh4±. ll.Ae? 
13.52xeS ^liexdS \4:Axf7 ‘4'xf7 15.e4 
Ae6 16.exdS 4ixdS 17.4ixd5 AxdS 
18.'B'f4+ 'i'g8^ Averbakh-Spassky, Le¬ 
ningrad 1960; 

B2) Interesting, but insufficient for 
equality is 7...WdS 8.'Wxb4 Lipnitsky 
recommends the straightforward 
8.'B'd3 .^xc3+ 9.bxc3± and considers 
that White’s chances are preferable, be¬ 
cause of the unstable position of the 
queen on dS: White will gradually pre¬ 
pare c4 or e4, bringing his bishops to 
life. 8...4ixb49.4ixd5 



9.. .<52bxdS Worth considering is 

9.. Ac1+ 10.<4>dl 4ixal ll.<2ixc7+ 
<i>e7 12.4ixa8 l.d7 13.4ib6!? axb6 
14.Ag5 Aa4+ 15.'4’d2, and here after 

15.. .nc8 or 15...4ib3+ the position re- 
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mains fairly sharp, although the com¬ 
puter promises White a clear advantage. 
10.4^e5 J.d7 11.5lixd7 4^xd7 12.e4 
4^5f6 13.f3 0-0 14.Ae3 IS.Hcli 

Alatortsev-Romanovsky Moscow 1944. 
White has a dream position: two bish¬ 
ops and a strong and mobile pawn cen¬ 
tre, whilst the enemy knights lack se¬ 
cure posts. Black’s opening has clearly 
not gone well; 

B3) 7...Ad6 
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Analysis diagram 


The most typical Ragozin move. S.AgS 
h6 9.,^h4 In my view, more promising 
is 9.J.xf6 'fi'xfb 10.e4, e.g. 10...eS 
11.4^d5 Wd8 IZ.dxeS ^xeS 13.4ixe5 
Axes 14.f4 Ad6 IS.eS c6 16.exd6 
cxdS l/.WxdS 0-0 18.0-0-0±. 9...g5 
10.Ag3 Axg3 ll.hxg3 g4 12.4ie5 
#xd4 13.'&xd4 4ixd4 (Jabali-Van 
Buskirk, Los Angeles 2001) 14.Hdl 
ihc6 14...4^c2 + !? 15.<i'd2 4id4 16.e3 
fhc6^. IS.^ibS 4^xeS 16.4^X07+ *67 
17.4ixa8 Ad7 18.'S^c7 a6 19.e3 nc8 
20.4lixa6 bxa6 21.Axa6 Bc2 22.nd2 
lcl+23.ndl Ic2=; 

C) 6...Axc3+ 7.bxc3 After 7.Wxc3 
we reach a position examined in 
Chapter Two dealing with 5.Wc2. - 
7...0-0 8.cxd5 exdS 9.AgS 4iaS 
10.#a4 lO.WbS c6 ll.AxfO?! cxbS 
12.Axd8 HxdBT. 10...b6 11.e3 h6 
12.Axf6 #xf6 with mutual chances. 
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The most popular move in this position 
is 6.AgS, which we will examine in the 
game Eliskases-Fischer. 

Back to the game at hand. 
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6 ... 0-0 

For the move 6...a6 see the later game 
Giffard-Kortchnoi, Banyoles 2006. 

7. a3 

Harmless for Black is 7.Ad3 dxc4 

8. Axc4 Ad6 9.4^b5?! (9.Ae2 eS lO.dS 

^e7^) 9...4^a5 10.#a4 4ixc4 

ll.l'xcT Adz 12.0-0 Ac6 13.4^xd6 
cxd6 14.Ad2 IS.Hfcl Wf6T 

Stahlberg-Keres, Gothenburg 1938. 

7.. .dxc4 

7...Ae7 - see 6.a3 Ae7 7.e3 0-0. 

8. Axc4 

After 8.Wxc4 Black advances ...e6-e5 
and obtains satisfactory play: 8...Ad6 

9. Ae2 eS lO.dS ^e7 Il.e4a6 12.0-0 
^g6 13.g3 h6 14.'4>g2 Wd7 IS.^igl 
bS 16.Wd3 AbZi^ Kotanjian-Meister, 
Tula 2001. 

8.. .Ad6 9.Ab5 

‘With this move, Capablanca apparently 
prevents the planned ...e6-e5 and 
strengthens the threat of e3-e4. In the 
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game Kmoch-Levenfish, Leningrad 
1934, White played after which 

9...e5 equalised easily’ -Ragozin. 
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9...e5 

‘With this move, Black sacrifices a 
pawn, hoping to obtain an attack. 
White’s basic threat is e3-e4, which 
Black tries to prevent first of all. It 
seems to me that this pawn sacrifice had 
been the subject of detailed analysis, 
but in this game, it did not prove justi¬ 
fied. After the normal continuation 
9...We7 10.Axc6 bxc6 11.e4 eS 

White’s position deserves preference’ - 
Capablanca. 

Ragozin, however, awards Black’s 9th 
move an exclamation mark and writes: 
‘An interesting and fully justified pawn 
sacrifice! The incomparable chess ge¬ 
nius Paul Morphy showed the strength 
of space for the better developed side. 
Open lines and greater freedom for his 
pieces - these are what Black obtains 
with this pawn sacrifice. After the 
game, several of the players, including 
Capablanca, suggested that I had pre¬ 
pared this move at home. I would like 
to take the opportunity to scotch these 
rumours. This position and others like 
it (i.e. with the white bishop on bS) 
have not been seen before this game, ei¬ 
ther in my tournament practice nor in 


my thoughts. If this had not been the 
case, the result of the game might have 
been different.’ 

10.Axc6 

After 10.dS ^e7 11.e4 c6 12.dxc6 
^xc6^ Black is not worse, at least. 

10...exd4 
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11.i5iixd4 

Despite the fact that Capablanca won 
this game convincingly, his plan has not 
stood the test of time. In several later 
games. Black did not experience diffi¬ 
culties: 

A) 11.4ie4 bxc6 IZ.^lixdB cxd6 
13.<$^xd4 c5 14.<$^e2 l.a6 15.f3 leS 
16.<i'f2 IbS 17.#c2 #b6+ Dunkel- 
blum-Carleton, Birmingham 1972; 

B) ll.AbS dxc3 12.Wxc3 AfS 
13.1.d3 #d7 14.Ad2 IfeS 15.h3 
Bads Ib.AxfS WxfST Gelpke-Rebers, 
Netherlands 1994/95; 

C) ll.exd4 bxc6 12.0-0 Ag4 
13.<$^e5 cS 14.1.g5 AeO IS.dS AxdS 
16.<$^xd5 Axes l/.Badl WbS 
18.<$^e7+ -ihS 19.#xb8 laxbS?^ 
Trifunovic-Barcza, Sofia 1947. 

11...bxc6 12.i5lixc6 

‘Capablanca bravely takes the pawn. On 
the one hand, this underlines his real 
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understanding of the position, and the 
fact that it will be hard for Black to ex¬ 
ploit his small positional advantage. On 
the other hand, taking the pawn is also 
the best practical chance, since if 
12.0-0, then 12...c5 13.<2hf3 .A.g4, and 
Black starts an attack, without White 
even having a pawn by way of compen¬ 
sation, as is the case in the game’ — 
Ragozin. 

12...'td7 

‘12...'B'e8 was possible, but Black 
wishes to attack and therefore keeps the 
possibility ofWgd’ -Capablanca. 

13.4hd4 
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13...'tg4?! 

Capablanca criticised this move, 
whereas Ragozin awarded it an excla¬ 
mation mark and called it ‘a direct and 
strong attacking manoeuvre’. It seems 
as though the Cuban genius was nearer 
the truth, in suggesting instead 
13...Aa6. Indeed, after I4.Wa4 Wc8 
I5.f3 (both I5.<Slidb5 AeS, and I5.b4 
cS I6.bxc5 .A.XCS I7.<Slide2 Ad6 are 
weaker) I5...Se8 I6.’4'f2 c5 I7.<2lidb5 
AeS Black has good compensation for 
the sacrificed pawn. But even stronger, 
it seems, was 13...C5! 14.'$lide2 HbB 
15.Wa4 Wc7 16.h3 ^e6T, and it is 


very difficult for White to complete his 
development. 

14.0-0 l.a6? 

Ragozin overlooks the ex-World Cham¬ 
pion’s strong intermediate move. Black 
should have played 14...c5!, e. g. 15.'2^f3 
Whs 16.Hdl nd8^. 

15.h3! 

It seems that Black had counted on the 
beautiful variation IS.Hdl? Axh2+! 
le.^xhl 'i'h4+ 17.<i'gl -S^gd 18.4^43 
1^x42+ 19.<i'hl Afl with a winning 
attack. 

15...«h4 

‘Somewhat belatedly. Black acknowl¬ 
edges his mistake. With his last move, 
he forces <2lif3, so as later to gain a 
tempo when he brings the bishop to c8 
(threatening ....A.xh3) to attack the 
kingside’ - Ragozin. 

After 15...'i'g6 IB.Hdl HfeB 17.Wc2± 
White stabilises the position, retaining 
his material advantage. 

16 . 4 ^ 13 ^ 517.161 
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17...nab8 

Ragozin recommended 17...Ac8 with 
the threat of ....A.xh3, and now after 
18.Wdl there is the unpleasant 
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18.. .He8. Probably, White should re¬ 
turn the pawn, forcing transition into a 
favourable endgame: 18.Wb5l Wg6 

19. e4 AxhS 20.Wg5 Ag4 21.e5 AxfS 
22.Wxg6 fxg6l (22...hxg6 23.gxf3 
nae8 24.Af4 <2iih5 25.exd6 <2iixf4 
26.dxc7H—) 23.gxf3 nae8 24.f4 (with 
the f-file open, 24.,fi.f4 is not so dan¬ 
gerous, although here too. White re¬ 
tains the advantage: 24...4iih5 2S.exd6 
<2^xf4 26.dxc7 Ic8 27.1e7 lf7±) 

24.. .Acs 25.Ae3 Axe3 26.fxe3±. 

18.ifa4Ab719.e4 

‘Now it is clear how badly the black 
pieces are placed - there is a threat of 
AgS, and the a7 pawn needs defending’ 

- Ragozin. 

19...h6 

‘Necessary, because of the threat of 

20. Ag5. However, the fact that the at¬ 
tack has to be conducted by means of 
such a move speaks against its strength’ 

- Capablanca. 

20.Ae3 IfeS 
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21.Ad4! 

‘A very strong move, finally liquidating 
all Black’s threats. If now 21...4iixe4, 
then 22.Axa7 and <Siixe4, whilst if 

21...Axe4, then after 22.Axf6 Black 
loses a piece’ - Capablanca. 


21.. .4^h722.Axa7 

‘Having completed his development 
and strengthened the position of his 
pieces, Capablanca forces transition into 
an endgame with an extra pawn’ - 
Ragozin. 

22.. .1a8 23.^5 WxbS 24.4ixb5 
nxe4 25.1xe4 Axe4 26.411012 
Ad3 27.4ixd6 lxa7 

‘Black prefers to seek his chances in this 
endgame, because in the opposite-col¬ 
oured bishop ending arising after 

27...cxd6, White has two connected 
passed pawns’ - Capablanca. 

28.4l6e4 4lf8 29.4ic5 Af5 
30.4lf3 4le6 31.Id *f8 
32.4ixe6+ Axe6 33.4ld4 
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‘White’s plan is first to prevent the ad¬ 
vance of the c-pawn (which could leave 
the b-pawn weak), and control the 
whole board up to the 5th rank. This is 
achieved by placing the king on e3, the 
rook on c3, the knight on d4 and the 
pawns on b4 and f4. Having achieved 
such a position. White will arrange the 
advance of his queenside pawns’ - 
Capablanca. 

33...1b7 34.b4 Ad7 35.f4 ^e7 
36.*f2 la7 37.1c3 ^d6 38.1d3 
^e739.^e31a440.1c3 
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‘A very interesting line was 40.’4'e4 c5 
41.bxc5 1.C6+ 42.'4>e5 f6+ 43.<4>f5 
AxgZ, and it is hard to find a suffi¬ 
ciently strong continuation for White’ — 
Capablanca. 

The continuation 44.'4’g6! Ae4+ 
45.'S^f5+ “ieS 46.nd2 seems fairly un¬ 
pleasant for Black, retaining winning 
chances, but Capablanca, of course, is 
absolutely right, that there was no need 
to enter such complications. He repeats 
moves, gaining time, and quietly con¬ 
tinues to strengthen his position. 

40.. .*d6 41 .Ids ^e7 42.nc3 
<i>d6 43.4ie2 g6 44.nd3+ ^e6 
45.^d4 la6 46.ne3+ 

‘Despite White’s extra pawn, the end¬ 
game requires very accurate play from 
him. His last move was played so as to 
drive the enemy king away from f6 or 
prevent a check from d6’ — 

Capablanca. 

46.. .^d6 47.4fc3 f5 48.b5 
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48...fla8 

‘White now begins the second part of 
his plan: the advance of his queenside 
pawns. If 48...nxa3, then 49.'Slie4+ 
fxe4 50.nxa3 AxbS 51.ng3 c5 + 
52.'4’xe4 Ac6+ 53.'4’d3, and White 
should win’ - Capablanca. 


49.'±>c4 

Ae6-b 50.<i'b4 

c5-H 

51.bxc6 

Ag8 52.42b5-b 

4^xc6 

53.1d3 

g5 54.nd6-l- 

^b7 

55.fxg5! 

hxg5 56.1g6 

nf8 

57.nxg5 f4 58.42d4 



‘Capablanca has conducted the whole 
endgame not only very accurately, but 
without giving his opponent the least 
counterplay. Now it was possible to play 
more aggressively with 58.a4, but White 
preferred to prevent f3 ’ - Ragozin. 

58...nc8 59Jg7+ ^b6 60.1g6+ 
^b7 61.4^b5 Hf8 62.4^d6+ *b8 
63.h4 1-0 

Game 28 

GifFard,Nicolas 
Kortchnoi, V iktor 

Banyoles 2006 

1.d4 42f6 2.C4 e6 3.42c3 Ab4 
4.^3 42 c 6 5.42f3 d5 6.e3 a6!? 
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This may be the most accurate path to 
equality. Black defers castling for a 
while, but in return, completely cuts off 
White’s play with AbS or ^libS. 

7.a3 dxc4 8.Axc4 Ad6 9.Wc2 

Retreating the queen does not pose the 
opponent any problems. More princi¬ 
pled is 9.e4, after which Black had ap¬ 
parently prepared 9...b5 10.Ad3 (the 
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piece sacrifice lO.^hxbS? fails because 
of 10...axb5 ll.AxbS Ad7 12.eS 
l.b4+! n.-ifl -ShdS) 10...eS ll.dS 
<She7 IZ.AgS c5!? with mutual chances. 

9.. .e5 

It was also possible to postpone this ad¬ 
vance by a few moves, since White can¬ 
not prevent it anyway: 9...0-0 10.<2hg5 
h6 ll.'2hge4 <2hxe4 12.<2hxe4 e5 
13.'2hxd6 cxd6 14.d5 4he7 15.0-0 b5 
16.Ad3 f5 17.e4 fxe4 18.Axe4 AfS 
19.Axf5 <Shxf5?^ Gonzalez Garcia-Vehi 
Bach, Barbera 2009. 

lO.dS 4he7 11.h3 b5 12.Aa2 Ab7 

13. e4 0-0 

Equality results from 13...c6 14.dxc6 
4ixc6 IS.AeS 0-0 16.0-0 flc8. Proba¬ 
bly Kortchnoi was playing for a win and 
did not like the fact that it would be 
harder to outplay White in the symmet¬ 
rical position, hence he prefers a less ac¬ 
curate plan. 

14. Ag5 4hd715.fld1 h616.Ac1 

White plays extremely solidly, retreat¬ 
ing his bishop to the back rank, so it 
will not come under attack from the en¬ 
emy pawns and pieces. 

16.. .nc8 17.0-0 6 18.'te2 

Another prophylactic move: now the 
queen will not be opposite the enemy 
rook, when the c-file is opened. 

18.. .4.g6 19.1fe1 'te7 20.4hh2 
lfd8 

As solid as a rock; the knight heads for 
e3, further reinforcing the d5 pawn and 
threatening to jump into fS. I think at 
this point, Viktor Lvovich realised that 
he was not going to be able to get a 
full-blooded struggle in this game. 
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21 ...c6 22.4^e3 cxd5 23.4^exd5 
4^xd5 24.4^xd5 Axd5 25.Axd5 
Ac5 26.1d3 *h7 27.g3 4^f8 
28.1ed1 M 29.Axe6 

Draw agreed. In order not to lose a 
piece. Black must recapture with the 
pawn, and then the superior pawn 
structure will assure White a minimal 
(moral) advantage. 

But as we have seen, on that day, the 
French player of White was not in an 
aggressive mood. 

Game 29 

Eliskases,Erich 
Fischer,Robert 

Buenos Aires 1960 

1.c4 2.4^c3 e6 3.4^f3 d5 

4.d4Ab4 5.'tb3 

‘Ever since his youth in the 1930s, 
Eliskases was known as a subtle posi¬ 
tional player. After his emigration to Ar¬ 
gentina in 1939, he added extreme so¬ 
lidity to his reputation, and was almost 
always satisfied with a draw in games 
against very strong players. The text 
move is very solid - White defends the 
c4-pawn and the pinned knight, and 
also prevents the complications which 
could arise after 5.’ffa4+ <Slic6 6.Ag5 
dxc4’ - Mednis. 
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5...<5hc6 6.Ag5 



The most popular move. Exploiting the 
fact that the enemy dark-squared 
bishop is a long way from the kingside, 
White pins the knight on f6 and 
thereby strengthens the pressure against 
dS. 

6...h6 

Probably Black can gradually equalise 
with Lipnitsky’s suggestion of 6...dxc4 
7.Wxc4 WdS!? Black immediately be¬ 
gins a fight in the centre, not being 
afraid to spoil his pawn structure. Less 
convincing is 7...h6 8.Axf6 Wxf6 9.g3 
0-0 lO.AgZ l.d6 11.0-0 a6 IZ.Iacl 
±d7 13.<ae4 We7 14.-$hc5 l.xc5 

15.#xc5 HfeS 16.a3± Eliskases-Borja, 
Munich 1958. 8.Wxd5 After 8.#d3 
Black has the strong retort 8...4ie4!, e.g. 
9.Adz Axc3 10.Axc3 b6 11. g3 
(Ehrnrooth-Carleton, corn 1995) 

11.. .Ab7 IZ.AgZ‘5hxc3 13.bxc3-not 

13. Wxc3? 4ixd4!, so White must close 
the c-file - 13...0-0 14.0-0 5ha5«^. 

8.. .exd5 Weaker is 8...4ixd5 9.Ad2 0-0 

10.Id ld8 11.e3 Ad7 12.<axd5 
Axd2+ 13.<i'xd2 exd5 14.1c5± 
Hertneck-Zysk, Germany Bundesliga 
1985/86. 9.Axf6 gxf6 lO.aS Axc3+ 
ll.bxcS Ae6 12.e3 13.Ad3 c5 

14. <4’e2 <±>e7 
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Analysis diagram 


‘The practical chances of the two sides 
are equal. It is not easy to exploit the 
weakness of the black kingside pawns 
and this is compensated for by his ac¬ 
tive play, the centralised position of his 
king (the square d6) and queenside 
pawn majority’ — Lipnitsky. 

This assessment is not unarguable, but 
nobody has been found who is willing 
to uphold or refute it. In general, this 
analysis of Lipnitsky’s has simply been 
forgotten. 

7.Axf6 

After 7.Ah4? g5 8.Ag3 g4 9.4ie5 
4ixd4 White loses a pawn. 

Alatortsev’s idea 7.Ad2 is interesting. 
White hopes to exploit the position of 
the h6 pawn as something to bite on for 
a kingside attack, and plans to take his 
own monarch to the queenside. The 
game could continue: 7...0-0 The stan¬ 
dard reaction 7...dxc4 8.'Sxc4 0-0 9.a3 
Ad6 10.e4 e5<^ is worth considering. 
8.e3 Se8 9.0-0-0 Not dangerous for 
Black is 9.Id a6 10.a3 Af8 ll.WcZ 
dxc4 12.Axc4 e5 13.dxe5 '52xe5 
14.'52xe5 flxe5^ Glienke-Soffer, 
Balatonbereny 1997. 9...Af8 lO.Bgl 
Ad 7 It seems that even stronger is 

10...4la5! ll.Wa4Aixc4 12.Axc4dxc4 
13.Wxc4 a6T, and Black outstrips his 
opponent in developing his initiative. 
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11.g4 '§^e4 12.4^X64 dxe4 IS.^^el aS 
14.a3 '2^b4 IS.'i’bl c5<^ Alatortsev- 
Ragozin, Leningrad 1932. 

7...'txf6 8.e3 

White cannot flick in the exchange on 
dS, since after S.cxdS there follows 
8...4lxd4 9.'?2xd4 Wxd4 with an equal 
game, e.g. lO.Hdl Wc5 (or 10...Wb6 
1 l.a3 1.XC3+ 12.fcc3 0-0 13.e3 exdS 
14.1xd5 Ae6 IS.lbS Wd6«^ 

I. Rabinovich-Ragozin, Tbilisi 1937) 

II. e3 0-0 12.a3 l.xc3+ 13.#xc3 

#xc3+ 14.bxc3 exdS IS.BxdS Ae6 
16.1c5 c6 17.Ac4 Ife8 lad8 

19.Axe6 draw, Khismatullin-Lastin, St. 
Petersburg 2009. 
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8...dxc4 


With the move 8...0-0 Black can offer a 
pawn sacrifice. Lipnitsky considers it 
rather risky for Black, and Fischer indi¬ 
rectly confirms this view, by preferring 

8.. .dxc4. Even so, one has the impres¬ 
sion that with accurate play. Black can 
hold the balance here. 

Let us look at this idea in more detail: 
9.cxd5 exdS lO.WxdS In the following 
game. White first brought out the 
bishop with lO.AbS!? and only after 

10.. .Ad6 took the pawn - ll.WxdS. 
Black’s initiative proved insufficient for 
the sacrificed pawn: ll...'§iib4 12.#b3 

(12...1.e6!?) 13.0-0 l.g4 14.1.e2 


HaeB 15.4lb5± Minev-Padevsky Sofia 
1958. 10...i.e6!? After 10...1e8 ll.Ae2 
gS!? 12.0-0 g4 13.$id2 4ixd4 Black re¬ 
gained the pawn, but did not achieve full 
equality; 14.exd4 Axc3 15.bxc3 Bxe2 
16.<$le4 We7 17.'2lg3± Euwe-Szabo, 
Hastings 1949/50. ll.WbS The idea of 
this move is to return the queen to the 
defence as soon as possible. ll...Wg6 So 
as to prevent the opponent from prepar¬ 
ing kingside castling. 12.0-0-0 Axc3 
13.bxc3 .^xa2 Taking a risk, but it seems 
that the bishop cannot be trapped. 14.d5 
4le7 15.c4 ’H^b6 16.4ld4 (Jo. Horvath- 
Bokros, Budapest 2001) 


1 H# 

iii i 

m 1 

W A 

A4^ 

A 

A AAA 

A M 

Analysis diagram 

16.. .CS! 17.dxc6 bxc6 18.’B'xb6 axb6 
19.i>b2c5 20.4lb5la4 21.1al 21.4lc3? 
Ib4+ 22.<4'xa2 la8+. 21...Id8?^ 

If our conclusion is correct and Black 
can equalise here, then this pawn sacri¬ 
fice is how he should play, because after 

8.. .dxc4 White retains an opening ini¬ 
tiative. 

The standard plan of seizing space on the 
queenside allows White to obtain the 
more promising position: 8...a5 9.a3 a4 
10.#c2 1.XC3+ ll.fcc3 0-0 12.1.e2 
l.d7 13.0-0 lfc8 14.cxd5 exd5 15.1acl 
l.g4 16.h3 MhS 17.b4 (he? 18.Wd2± 
Luch-Labuckas, Panevezys 2007. 

9.Axc4 0-0 10.0-0'te? 
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Maybe 10...Ad6 is more accurate, but 
in this case, White retains some slight 
pressure: 11.4ie4 Nor does Black fully 
equalise after various other continua¬ 
tions: 1 l.AbS Adz IZ.flfdl a6 13.Ae2 
labs 14.1acl IfcS 15.4he4 We7 
16.<$hc5 AeS 17.#c3± Akopian-Serper, 
Manila 1992; ll.Ad3 eS 12.d5 <$hb8 
13. lad We7 14.<$hd2 <$hd7 15.'$hde4 
4hc5 IB.-ShxcS Axes 17.1c2 <4>h8 
18.#c4 Ad7 19.'$ha4 Ad6 ZO.-SheSi 
Wang Yue-Zhou Weiqi, Shandong 
2007. 11...We? 12.Wc3 eS 13.4^xd6 
cxd6 14. Ads le8 15.Axc6 bxc6 
16.dxe5 dxeS 17.1acl± Van Wely- 
Sosonko, Amsterdam 1994. 

11 . 1^02 

Black deftly regrouped his forces after 
ll.AbS Adz 12 .Axc6 Axc6 13.<$he5 
Ae8 14.a3 Axc3 15.bxc3 b6 16.a4 f6 

IZ.-ShdS Ag6 IS.lfdl lfd8<^ 

Yermolinsky-Milovanovic, Dallas 2000. 
Worth consideration is ll.Ad3 Ad6 
12.1acl±. 

11...Ad612.lad1 



After the immediate 12...e5 Lipnitsky 
and Mednis both point out the follow¬ 
ing striking variation: 13.Ad5 We8? 
14.<$hf6+l! gxf6 15.Wg6+ <4>h8 

16.#xh6+ <4>g8 17.Wg6+ <4>h8 


18.#xf6+ '4’g8 19.<$hg5 winning. 

However, it is stronger to retreat the 
queen to d8, since after 13...Wd8 
14.dxe5 <$hxe5 IS.iShxeS AxeS?^ White 
has no way to exploit the opposition of 
rook and queen (after 16.<$hb6? there is 
16...Axh2+). Black is close to equality. 

13.a3 e5 14.4hd5 WeS IS.dxeS 
thxe5 16.4hxe5 Wxe5 17.f4 



'Despite Black’s two bishops. White, 
who controls the centre, has a small po¬ 
sitional advantage. However, neither 
side has any real weaknesses and with 
sensible play, the game should end in a 
draw’-Mednis. 

IT.-'teS 18.e4 c6 19.4hc3 Ac7 
20.'te2 Ae6 21 .e5 Ve7 22.4he4 
lads 23.^h1 IfeS 24.Axe6 
Wxe6 25.4hc5 Wc8 26.'th5 

More aggressive is 26.b4 or 26.Wc4, 
but Mednis was probably right - in a 
game with a young genius, Eliskases is 
perfectly satisfied with a draw. 

26...1xd1 27.1xd1 IdS 28.h3 
^g8 29.1xd8+ 

’The game would have ended in a draw 
at any move up to 41.<$lic8, if Fischer 
had offered one. He continues to play 
for a win, which although it is not dan¬ 
gerous in itself is pointless from a prac- 
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tical viewpoint, because the position is 
so static and even that there is nothing 
either side can undertake’ - Mednis. 

29...'»xd8 30.e6 



One can only admire Fischer’s determi¬ 
nation to win. After the exchange on 
e6, White would give up knight for 
bishop, with perpetual check. 

31 .W5! 

Eliskases plays very confidently, contin¬ 
ually finding the strongest moves. After 
31.exf7-l- WxfZ SZ.WxfZ-l- *xf7 
33.<$lsxb7 '4’e6l Black, by sacrificing a 
pawn, would sharply activate his king 
and obtain good winning chances. 

31 ...b6 32.exf7+ WxH 33.1^08+ 
*h7 34.4ie6 Ad6 

Black covers the f8-square, because af¬ 
ter 34...Axf4 35.<$1148+ 'i’gS 36.'$lse6+ 
White could give perpetual. ‘This pros¬ 
pect horrifies Bobby’ - Mednis. 

35.g4 we 36.'td7'i'e7 

Continuing the fruitless search for win¬ 
ning chances. Probably it was time to 
agree a draw: 36...Axf4 37.4ixf4 'B'xf4 
38.'txc6 #fl + 39.<4>h2 ®e2+ 40.%2. 

37Mxe7 Axe7 38.4id4 c5 


Chapter Three: S.W\>3, 

The assessment is not changed by 
38...Ad6 39.4ixc6 l.xf4 40.a4 a6 
41.*g2l.d6=. 

39.4ic6 Ad6 40.«ixa7c4 

‘On the last move of the time-control, 
Bobby makes one last attempt to win. 
Of course, 40...Axf4 was also possible’ 
- Mednis. 

41.4ic8! 

‘This best, if obvious move, was sealed. 
Usually, adjourned games are played on 
the following morning, or on a special 
day set aside. In Buenos Aires, there was 
only a 90-minute dinner break before 
resumption. The idea may seem sensi¬ 
ble at first sight, but who can enjoy a 
quiet dinner, when they have to analyse 
an important adjourned position?’ - 
Mednis. 

41...Ac5?? 

‘This move, made straight after the re¬ 
sumption, is totally inexplicable from a 
chess point of view. It was time to 
secure the draw with 4I...Axa3l 
42.4ixb6 (not 42.bxa3?? c3, and the 
pawn promotes) 42...Axb2 43.4ixc4 
Ac I 44.fS hSI with an easy theoretical 
draw, since Black exchanges off all his 
pawns’ - Mednis. 
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42. a4! 

‘Now White keeps an extra pawn. Al¬ 
though Eliskases was not prepared for 
this position, because in his wildest 
dreams he could never have expected 

41.. .Ac5??, being an excellent end¬ 
game player, he now conducts the game 
to victory in a subtle and instructive 
manner’ - Mednis. 

42.. .<i^g6 

After 42...Ad4, there would of course 
follow dS.'Slidb. 

43. ^g2 *f6 44.4^f3 <ie6 

45. '4>e4 Af2 

‘In his hasty home analysis, Fischer had 
hoped to trap the knight by means of 

45.. .bS 46.axb5 'i’d/, and only now 
saw that White then has the winning 
move 47.'4’d5! - an extraordinary mis¬ 
take for a world championship candi¬ 
date!’ - Mednis. 

46. f5+ ^d7 Al.ihal ^d6 

48.4ib5+^c5 49.4ic7! 

Now Black has to worry about his g7 
pawn and ensure that the fS pawn does 
not promote. His counterplay on the 
queenside is too late. 

49.. .Ah4 50.<S^e8 ^b4 

The pawn ending after 50...Af6 
5 1.4lixf6 gxf6 52.h4 is absolutely hope¬ 
less. 

51 .^d5! 

An accurate move; White does not al¬ 
low his opponent to win the a4 pawn 
for nothing. 

51.. .Ae7 52.4ixg7Af6 
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53.4^e8 

White is also winning after 53.'2lie6 
Axb2 54.h4 AhS (54...c3 55.5^d4) 
55.g5 c3 56.f6 c2 57.f7 clW 58.f8W+ 
<i>xa4 59.Wxh8. 

53.. .Axb2 54.f6 Axf6 

Nor does 54...c3 55.f7 c2 56.481^+ 
<4>xa4 57.W4+ <i>a3 58.1fxh6 clW 
59.#xcl Axel 60.Aid6 save the game. 

55.4ixf6 c3 56.4ih5! 

The final subtlety, thanks to which the 
knight manages to catch the passed 
pawn. 

56.. .'4>xa4 

Or 56...c2 57.5if4 <4>c3 58.<4>e4 cl4i!? 
59.h4 60.5id5+ <4>c4 61.4^xb6+ 

winning. 

57.4^f4 b5 58.^e2 c2 


A 

i ^ 

# A 

A 

i ih 
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As Mednis observes, here the game was 
adjourned a second time, and Fischer 
resigned without waiting for the re¬ 
sumption. Here is one winning path: 
59.h4 b4 (59...<4>a3 60.<4>d4 <4>b2 

61. <4>c5) 60.<4>c4 b3 61.<i'c3 <i'a3 

62. gS hxgS 63.hxg5 cll'+ (63...<4>a2 
64.4icl+) 64.‘Siixcl b2 65.'4’c2, and 
the black pawns are stopped. 


Game 30 

Kramnik, Vladimir 
Short,Nigel 

London 2009 

1.4^f3 d5 2.d4 3.c4e6 

4.4^c3 Ab4 5.Wb3 c5 
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In his 1956 book, Lipnitsky wrote: ‘Not 
seen in practice, but perfectly possible is 
5...c5’. In fact, US champion Frank 
Marshall played the move as far back as 
1923, and subsequently. That is how 
‘rapidly’ information got round in 
those days! 

The text is perfectly logical and it is 
no accident that it was regarded as the 
main line for many years. It strikes an¬ 
other blow at the enemy pawn centre, 
so as to open the position and develop 
the initiative, thanks to his lead in de¬ 
velopment. Often in this variation. 
Black ends up with an isolated pawn 


on d5, but this does not greatly bother 
him; he puts his bishop on e6, and by 
creating the threat of ...d5-d4, attack¬ 
ing the queen, he gains another 
tempo. 

6.cxd5 

The main alternative is 6.dxcS, which 
we will examine in the game Akobian- 
Krush. For now, we will take a brief 
look at the other white alternatives; 

After 6.a3 Axc3+ 7.Wxc3 Black has a 
pleasant choice. 



He can force mass exchanges after 

7.. .5^e4 %Mcl Wa5 + , e.g. 9.Ad2 
<23xd2 lO.WxdT WxdTT 1 l.<4>xd2 dxc4 
12.e3 cxd4 H.'SlsxdT Ad7 14.Axc4 
“Slicb 15.‘Slixc6 draw, Vavrak-Gonda, 
Olbia 2008, or try to play for the initia¬ 
tive: 7...cxd4 8.'S3xd4 eS 9.'2lf3 d4 
lO.WcZ 41106 ll.e3 O-OT Arzhenkov- 
Orekhov, Lesnoy Gorodok 2009. 

The move 6.,^gS usually leads to posi¬ 
tions examined in Chapter Six. Admit¬ 
tedly, Black can give play an original 
character by immediately strengthen¬ 
ing the pressure against d4: 6...4lc6 

6.. .h6 7.Axf6 'H^xf6 is examined in 
Chapter Six. 7.e3 7.dxc5 h6 8.Axf6 
®xf6 - this line will also be examined 
in Chapter Six. 7...0-0 S.cxdS exdS 
9.dxcS J.e6 
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Analysis diagram 


This is an important position for under¬ 
standing the whole variation. As I have 
already said, Black is not bothered by 
the appearance of an isolated pawn on 
dS, and with his last move, he has cre¬ 
ated the threat of ...d5-d4. 

10.'§^d4 Axes Black has regained his 
pawn and, by strengthening the pressure 
against d4, he forces White to change 
the pawn structure in the centre: 

A) In the following game, the attempt 
to hold the d4-square led to White 
coming under attack: ll.Bdl h6 
12.Ah4 J.g4! White suffers from an el¬ 
ementary lack of development. If he 
now plays 13.Ae2, then Black ex¬ 
changes knights and opens the e-file, 
which the white king has not yet man¬ 
aged to leave. White does not wish to 
allow this, so he must weaken the e3 
pawn. 13.f3 BeS! 14.4ixc6 bxc6 
15.fxg4 gS 16.Ae2? Practically capitu¬ 
lating. Good or bad. White had to re¬ 
treat the bishop to g3; Black’s attack 
would have been very strong, but White 
would at least have had an extra piece. 
16...gxh4 17.0-0 Ixe3 18.i>hl Wd6 - 
Black has an extra pawn and a superior 
position, Gagunashvili-Jobava, Warsaw 
2005; 

B) 11.4^X66 fxe6 12.Ae2 Ab4 
13.0-0 I'bB 14.M4 lac8 IS.labl 
4ia5 16.#a4 <Siic4«^ Kortchnoi-Dizdar, 


Berlin 1985. Black has obtained good 
counterplay on the queenside with a 
stable central position. 

Back to the game. 

6...exd5 
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7. dxc5 

7. Ag5 is also played here, after which 
Black can either force the exchange on 
f6 and transpose into lines from Chap- 
terSix (7...h6 8.Axf6 Wxfb) or imme¬ 
diately fight for the d4-square: /...“SiicB 

8. a3 c4 9.Wc2 Axc3+ 10.bxc3 

(10.Wxc3 0-0 ll.<$^e5 WdB 12.J.xf6 
Wxf6 13.e3 Be8 bxc6T 

Tsekouras-Simeonidis, Kallithea 2006) 
10...h6 ll.l.xf6 fcf6 12.g3 0-0 
13.Ag2 HeBi^ Krush-Ehlvest, New 
York 2003. 

7...4ic6 

Black defends the bishop, at the same 
time continuing his development. The 
pawn on c5 can always be regained. 

8. Ag5 

Unquestionably the square for the 
bishop. Other continuations do not give 
Black any particular problems: 

A) 8.e3 0-0 9.Ae2 J.e6 10.4^d4 
Axes We have already seen similar situ¬ 
ations in the games Kortchnoi-Dizdar 
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and Gagunashvili-Jobava: White block¬ 
ades the dS pawn and Black responds by 
pressurising the square d4. ll.<Slixe6 
fxe6 12.0-0 After 12.Wxb7? '$lsb4 
White loses either the queen or the 
rook on al. 12...We7 13.Ad2 'ihS 
14.fladl a6 IS.aS ladS 16.1,cl J.a7<^ 
Karpov-Kramnik, Monaco 1997 
(rapid). It is hard for the white bishop 
pair to make itself felt, and the black 
pawn centre can hardly be broken 
down; 

B) And here is the stem game of the 
whole variation: 8.Ad2 
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Analysis diagram 


8...Ae6 This move is tempting, but the 
more aggressive line is also worth con¬ 
sideration: 8...d4!? 9.4ie4 4lxe4 

10. J.xb4 ±e6 11.Wa4 0-0?. 9.^ig5 0-0 
lO.eS 'S^d7 ll.<S^xe6 fxe6 12.±b5? 
Here the bishop comes under attack 
from the knight at d4; better is 1 l.^el 
4ixc5 13.#dl=. 12...^xc5 IS.Wdl 
d4! 14.exd4 <S?ixd4 lS..fi.c4 Wh4+ 
Kupchik-Marshall, Lake Hopatcong 
1923. 

8...Ae6 

A) 8...0-0 9.0-0-0 Interesting com¬ 
plications arise after 9.a3 AxcS 10.e3 
d4. We will give a few more moves 
without commentary: ICHdl WeS 
12.Axf6 dxe3oo Rusev-Luther, Bad 


Worishofen 2010; 9.e3 Ae6 - see 
6.Ag5 4ic6 7.e3. 9...Axc3 10.’B'xc3 
<$lie4 ll.Axd8 '§2xc3 12.bxc3 flxd8 
13.?2d4 A familiar situation - Black 
does not have full compensation for the 
pawn. 13...?2e5 14.e3 J.d7 lS.Ae2 
ldc8 16.^ib3 J.e6 17.i.f3 ^xf3 
18.gxf3 aS 19.*d2 a4 20.4id4 IxcS 
21.Bbl± E. Levin-Alexandrov, Rijeka 
2010 . 

B) 8...h6 9.i.xf6 fcf6 10.e3: 

Bl) After 10...0-0 ll.AbS it turns 
out that it is not so easy for Black to re¬ 
establish material equality: ll...Axc3+ 
12.'H'xc3 Wxc3+13.bxc3 4ia5 14.'S2d4 
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Analysis diagram 


The pawns on c3 and c5 may be dou¬ 
bled, but one of them is extra. It is also 
important that the dS pawn is weak, 
and is on the same colour square as its 
own bishop. We will give two quite re¬ 
cent games, in which this position 
arose. In one of them. Black did manage 
to equalise, in the other not. 

Bll) 14...a6 15.Ae2 ±e6 16.'S^b3 ^c6 
17.0-0-0 aS 18.a4 lac8 19.Ab5 '$^a7 

20. ±e2 4 ^c 6 21.'4>b2 -S^eS 22.±b5± 
Mamedyarov-Can, Bursa 2010; 

B12) 14...i.e6 15.4^b3 <ac4 

16.0-0-0 nac8 17.1hel a6 18.Axc4 
dxc4 19.4ia5 BxcS 20.4ixb7 BgS 

21. g3 BbS 22.<$lid6 nb6= Kurnosov- 
Alexandrov, Rijeka 2010. 
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B2) It seems that Black should first 
take back the c5 pawn and only then 
continue his development: 10...Ae6 
ll.AbS Axes 12.0-0 In the variation 
IZ.-ShxdS AxdS IS.WxdS Ab4-I- 
I4.*fl 0-0 IS.WbS AaS 16.Id 4^e5 
I7.‘4’e2 (Varga-Barkhagen, Budapest 
1993) I7...a6 I8.-$hxe5 WxeS Black has 
good compensation for the pawn, be¬ 
cause the enemy king is clearly uncom¬ 
fortable. 12...0-0 13.Had It is scarcely 
possible to take the pawn: 13.4ixd5?! 
#fS H.Iacl Ad6+ - saving the 
pinned knight is going to be hard for 
White. 13...^a5 14.1'dl Iad8 15.<ae2 
Ab6 16.Aied4 Ag4<^ Rizzo-Izsak, 
Porto San Giorgio 2009. 

9.0-0-0 
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9...Wa5 

The move 9...d4 is not yet a threat: 
10.'#c2 AxeS 11 .e3, and White wins a 
pawn. This variation can be continued a 
little: ll...#a5 12.Axf6dxc3 13.Axc3 
<2^b4 14.a3!? <$ha2+ 15.*d2 4^xc3 
16.’#xc3 nd8+ 17.Ad3 - White will 
gradually extinguish his opponent’s ini¬ 
tiative and remain with an extra pawn. 
Maybe instead of the text move, 
9...0-0!? is stronger, e.g. 10.e4 lO.Axfb 
fcf6 ll.^hxdS '#h6+ 12.e3 AxeS 
13.Wb5 nac8! (Shimanov-Vidit, 


Chennai 2011) IT.WxcS b6 15.’#a3 
AxdS looks very risky - Black’s initia¬ 
tive more than compensates for the 
sacrificed pawn. 10...dxe4 ll.Ac4 
ll.nxd8 Axb3 12.nxa8nxa8 13.4id2 
Axc3 14.bxc3 Axa2 IS.Axfb e3 
16.fxe3 gxf6?^. Il...'#e7 12.Aid2 
WxeS 13.Axf6 AiaS 14.#c2 draw, 
Sulava-Palac, Marija Bistrica 2011, but 
Black is better after 14...4ixc4. 

10.Axf6 gxf6 11.4^xd5 0-0-0?! 

Maybe Black somewhat over-estimated 
his position. It was worth considering 
going into the opposite-coloured 
bishop ending: ll...Wxc5+ ll.Wcl 
AxdS 13.Wxc5 Axes 14.HxdS Axf2 
lS.e4 — White is slightly better, but a 
draw is the most likely outcome 
(Dronavalli-Arutinian, Dubai 2010). 

12.e4f5 13.Ac4 Axc5 

In the variation 13...fxe4 14.4ig5 AxeS 
the reply 15.Aic3!± is unpleasant for 
Black. 

14 . 4^95 

Here, too, and on the following move, 
the knight retreat to c3 looks very 
strong. 

14...fxe4 15.4^xe4 Ad4 16.4^dc3 
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16...Ihe8 
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Thus, White has managed to stabilise 
his position, retaining his extra pawn, 
but thanks to his two active bishops 
(the unopposed dark-squared bishop is 
especially strong, commanding the cen¬ 
tral heights) Black has good counter¬ 
play. Instead of his last rather routine 
rook move, it was worth considering 
the transfer of the queen to the other 
flank, so as to create pressure in that 
area of the board: 16...WfS!? 
17.1.xe6-l- fxe6 18.f3 lhg8 19.'#c2 
'i’b8 20.‘S>bl hS. It is not so easy for 
White to strengthen his position, al¬ 
though of course his knight on e4 is ex¬ 
cellently posted. 

17.Axe6+ 

White misses an excellent chance to 
drive his opponent’s pieces from their 
strong central positions: AeS 

18.Axe6-l- lxe6 19.ac5 le7 
20.nxd8-l- Wxd8 21.Bdl±. The most 
stubborn defence now seems to be 
21...Wg8, but in any case, the white 
position seems very threatening 
(22.1'h3-l-!? <4>b8 23.-ad7 + , and at the 
least. White exchanges off the powerful 
bishop). 

17...lxe6 18.f3 



Black dreams of breaking through to 
the b2-square (with a bishop on d4 this 
is logical), but should have paid atten¬ 
tion to the opposite side of the board: 
18...Hg6 19.g4 (it turns out that White 
has no convenient way to defend the g2 
pawn) 19...f5 20.gxf5 WxfS^. Black 
threatens to penetrate to the second 
rank, and the pawns on f3 and h2 are 
weak. 

19.4^b5! 

Now White eliminates the opponent’s 
most powerful piece. 

19...lb6 20.Wc2+ lc6 21.4^ec3 
Axc3 

If Black tries to retain the bishop, then 
the white knights stays on bS, where it is 
very dangerous. Here is a sample varia¬ 
tion: 21...Ae3+ 22.<4>bl a6? 23.'i'f5 + 
Beb 24.4id6+, and White wins. 

22.Bxd8+ ^xd8 23.4^xc3 ^c7 
24.Bd1 
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white has completed his development, 
stabilised his position and is ready to go 
over to the realisation of the extra 
pawn. 

24...a6 25.'txh7 

Purely from a human point of view. 
White’s desire to take another pawn is 
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perfectly understandable, but maybe it 
was stronger to play 25.#f5, e.g.: 

25...*b8 (25...1c5 26.'i'bl *b8 

27. Wxh7?) 26.f4 27.Wxa5 -S^xaS 

28. nd8+ with a decisive advantage. 

25.. .*b8 26.*b1 ^c4 27.«h8+ 
Ic8 28.«d4'tb4 29.b3a5 

Short has managed after all to create 
definite pressure on the queenside, but 
with a few accurate moves, Kramnik re¬ 
pulses all the threats. 

30.<4'a1 <$^a3 31.'i^xb4 axb4 
32.4^d5 lc2 33.4^xb4 nxg2 
34.lh1! 

All in textbook fashion - the rook goes 
behind the passed pawn, which starts 
its victory march. 

34.. .^a7 35.h4 *b6 36.h5 ^a5 
37.h6 ^xb4 38.h7 ^c2+ 39.*b1 
4^a3+ 40.'4'c1 

Black resigned. 

Game 3 1 

Akobian, Varuzhan 
Krush.Irena 

Gibraltar 2011 

1.d4 4^f6 2.C4 e6 3.4^f3 d5 
4.4^c3 i.b4 5.«b3 c5 6.dxc5 
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6.. .4^c6 

Black gets a somewhat inferior end¬ 
game after 6...WaS 7.J.d2 dxc4 

8.#xc4 WxcS 9.WxcS AxcS lO.'SlieS 
J.d7 11.g3 ^c6 12.'2^xd7 '2^xd7 

13. J.g2 Bc8 14.ncl± Nesterov- 
Masternak, Katowice 1993. 

The recent idea 6...'2^a6!? is worth 
consideration, so as to transfer the 
queen’s knight to e4: 7.e3 (7.a3 

Axc34 S.Wxc3 ^xcS 9.cxd5 <2lice4 

10. #d4 exdS?^) 7...#a5 8.J.d2 

^lixcS 9.Wc2 <2lice4 10.Bel <2lixd2 

11. '2ixd2 J.d7 12.a3 l.xc3 13.#xc3 
#xc3 14.Bxc3 '4'e7= Bartel-Gajewski, 
Warsaw 2011. 

7.Ag5 

In reply to 7.cxd5 it is possible to play 
not only 7...exd5, transposing into lines 
already seen, but also 7...4ixd5 8.Ad2 
.^xcS?^; 

Quiet development by 7.e3 0-0 
8.Adz (or 8.Ae2 dxc4 9.#xc4 We7 

10. Aidd Aids 11 .Aixcb bxc6 12.e4 
Aixc 3 13.bxc3 AxeS 14.0-0 e5«^ 
Engqvist-Lalic, Isle of Man 1995) 
does not pose Black special problems, 
e.g.: 8 ...AxcS: 

A) 9.0-0-0 'i'e7 lO.-Siad?! -S^ed 
1 l.AixcS Aixf2 12.Aid3 dxc4 13.Wxc4 
-Sixhl 14.Ae2 eS 15.e4 Ae6 16.#a4 
(16.#b5 f5+) 16...Aif2!. The knight 
jumps out of the trap (17.Aixf2 
#c5 4), and White is an exchange and 
pawn down, so he resigned, Sliwa- 
Matulovic, Belgrade 1965; 

B) 9.1dl We7 10.Ae2 dxc4 

11. #xc4 a6 12.Bel Bd8 13.0-0 Aa7 

14. Aie4 Aid5 15.Bfdl draw, Fridman- 
Ashley, Bermuda 1998. 

7.. .h6 
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Not 7...d4? on account of 8.0-0-0 
AxcS 9.e3 eS (Moracchini-Rainfray, 
France 1999) 
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Analysis diagram 


lO.iSixeS! 4^xeS ll.exd4 Axd4 
IT.-S^bS 0-0 13.4^xd4 5ixd4 

14.'#e3+) 13.1xd4l'e7 14.We3±. 

8.Axf6 

Here too the bishop has to be ex¬ 
changed, since after 8.,^h4?! gS 9.,^g3 
'2ie4 10.e3 WaS Black seizes the initia¬ 
tive. 

8.. .#xf6 9.e3 

After 9.cxd5 exdS 10.e3 we reach a po¬ 
sition seen in the notes to Black’s 8th 
move in Kramnik-Short. 

9.. .dxc410.Wxc4 

After 10.J.XC4 the same answer 
10...We7 would probably follow, and 
then Black will take on c5 with either 
the bishop or the queen, depending on 
circumstances. 

10.. .'te711.0-0-0 »xc5 

After 11 ...Axes there is the unpleasant 
12.<$ise4, and the white knight comes to 
d6, preventing Black castling. 

12.Wxc5 Axc5 13.Ab5 Ad7 
14.<ib1 0-0-0 
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A roughly equal endgame has arisen, 
with a symmetrical pawn structure and 
no weaknesses on either side. Black has 
two bishops, but this can hardly be re¬ 
garded as a serious plus, because the 
bishops are hard to manoeuvre here. 
White’s pieces are quite active and he 
probably has a slight initiative in prac¬ 
tice. 

15.4^e4 Ae716.1c1 

After 16.<§iid6+?! Axd6 17.nxd6 '4'c7 

18. Bhdl eS! (threatening 19...Af5+) 
the advantage swings over to Black. 

16...*b817.1hd1 f6 

Tempting is 17...a6, but in this case. 
Black could have some problems after 
the exchange sacrifice 18.nxd7l? nxd7 

19. Axc6 bxc6 20.4ie5. Perhaps for this 
reason, he decides to cover the 
e 5-square. 

18.4^h4! 
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This move demonstrates that the weak¬ 
ness of the light squares on the 
kingside causes Black some inconve¬ 
nience. However, his position remains 
very solid. 

18.. .4^e5 19.Axd7Ixd7 20.f4 

Worth consideration was TO.HxdZ 
4lixd7 21 .^gG BeS 22.g4!, trying to fix 
the enemy pawns on the same colour 
squares as his bishop. 

20.. .1xd1 

This is enough to maintain the bal¬ 
ance, but at this moment, it seems to 
me that Black could have fought for the 
initiative: 20...<§lid3!? 21.<$lsf2 (21.f5 
exfS 22.<$lsxf5 BhdS) 21...nhd8, and 
White needs to find a few accurate 
moves in order not to end up a little 
worse. 

21.lxd1 4ic6 22.4ig6 le8 
23.4ig3 *c7 

After 23...1.C5! 24.4^h5 BgS 25.e4 
4 ’c7 Black would have nothing to 
worry about. 

24.4ih5 

Stronger was 24.f5l eS 25.'$lse4±. 

24.. .1g8 25.g4 Ad6 26.h3 
ihe7 

Black eliminates the opponent’s active 
knight and thus maintains the status 
quo. 

27.^xe7 Axe7 28.f5 exfS 
29.gxf5 g5 

Not 29...g6? 30.'$lif4. The text move, 
eliminating the backward pawn, is per¬ 
fectly good. 

30.1d4 
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30...1d8?! 

Rybka suggested a subtle method of 
defence: 30...flc8! 31.*c2 (31.1e4?l 
'4’d7, and the white king is cut off from 
the centre of the board) 31...4’c6 
32.Bed (if the white king comes to the 
d-file. Black immediately exchanges 
rooks - 32.4’d3 Bd8. After this, it is 
unrealistic to go after the f6 pawn, and 
Black has no other weaknesses) 
32...4’d7+ 33.4’d3 Bc5 = . It turns out 
that the fS pawn is also weak and here it 
is White who should seek the exchange 
of rooks. 

31.Be4 *d7 32.Be6 Bf8 33.e4 
Ad8 34.*c2 Be8 

This is probably already a necessary de¬ 
cision: Black gives up a pawn and 
counts on the drawish tendency of rook 
endings. Otherwise White will bring 
his king to d4, setting up a powerful 
central grouping, and play e4-e5, ope¬ 
ning the path of his f 6 pawn. 

35.4ixf6+ Axf6 36.Bxf6 Bxe4 
37.Bxh6 Bf4 38.f6 *e6 39.Bh7 
Bb4?! 

In my opinion. Black should have gone 
into the endgame with two passed 
pawns against one: 39...'4’xf6!? 
40.Bxb7 Bf3 41.Bxa7 (41.Bb3 Bxb3 
42.4>xb3 *f5=; 41.Bh7 *g6 42.Bxa7 
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HxhS) 41...nxh3 42.b4 g4. The white 
king cannot get in the path of the en¬ 
emy passed pawn, and Black should 
draw. 

40.f7 *e7 41.*c3 nb6 42.a4 a5 
43.b3 nc6+ 44.*b2 b6 45.ng7 
nc5 

After 45...nh6 dB.HxgS <ix{7 d/.HbS 
i'eZ 48.h4 ’4'd7 49.hS Black also has a 
lost position. 

46.ng6 b5 47.nf6 *f8 



48.axb5? 

White could have won with a beautiful 
combination, based on the theme of the 
breakthrough: 48.b4! nc4 (he also 
loses after 48...axb4 49.aS flc3 SO.Sfl 
na3 51.Hal) 49.bxa5 nxa4 50.a6 
nb4+ (50...g4 51.hxg4 Hxg4 52.a7 
na4, and here White wins with the 
well-known ‘skewer’ trick: 53.nh6! 
i'xfZ 54.Hh8l) 51.<i'c3 Hc4+ 52.'i'd2 
Had 53.’4'd3, and Black finds himself in 
zugzwang: he must either allow the 
pawn to a7 (when the skewer combina¬ 
tion wins again), or let the white king 
into his position. 

48...1xb5 49.*a3 HdS 50.flf3 
Hb5 51.Hf2 HeS 52.Hf6 He3 


Black could just have shuffled the rook 
to and fro along the 5 th rank, but in¬ 
stead he forces transition into a theo¬ 
retically drawn ending with rook and 
pawn against rook. This is a responsi¬ 
ble decision, but Krush was clearly 
confident in her assessment of the po¬ 
sition. 

53.Hf5 lxh3 54.Hxg5 *xf7 
55.Hxa5 *e6 Se.HcS 

White has managed to cut off the en¬ 
emy king by only one file, and his pawn 
will only reach the fourth rank. 

56...*d6 57.Hc1 
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57...nh8 


The frontal attack is the standard 
method of defence against a pawn that 
has not advanced very far. 


58.b4 

Hb8 

59.<4'a4 

Ia8+ 

60.*b3 

Hb8 

61.Ic4 

<4'd5 

62.HC5+ *d6 63.*c4 Hb7 


' as to meet 

64.b5 with64...Hc7 


64.flc8 

*d7 

65.1c5 

<4'd6 

66.1h5 

Hb8 

67.1b5 

Hc8+ 

68.*b3 

Hcl 

69.*b2 

i'cB 


70.4'xcl i'xbS 71.4'd2 4'xb4 

Draw. 
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l.d4 ^f6 2.^f3 d5 3.c4 e6 4.^c3 lb4 5.e3 
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The system with 5.e3 is rightly considered one of the most solid methods of fight¬ 
ing against the Ragozin Defence. White strengthens his centre and continues his de¬ 
velopment, making it clear to his opponent that he is not going to initiate any com¬ 
plications for the time being. First he wants to complete the development of his 
kingside and only then think about what is going on on the other wing. 

As with a number of the lines we have already seen, this system appears under 
two names - the Ragozin and the Nimzo-Indian. The Informant opening classifica¬ 
tion gives all games in this line index E48 or E51, in other words, assigning them 
to the Nimzo-Indian. Ragozin objected to this approach in his day, demanding his 
‘copyright’ on his favourite opening scheme, connected with the exchange on c4, 
the retreat of the bishop tod6 and the advance ...e6-e5. 

In this chapter, we will find a number of classic games, for example from the 
Botvinnik-Tal return match in 1961 and the legendary match Reshevsky-Fischer in 
1960. Half a century ago, this system was tested thoroughly at the highest level, 
and the verdict was as follows: White retains a small initiative, but Black’s position 
is playable. In later years, serious contributions were made to the development of 
the line by Genna Sosonko, Yury Razuvaev and especially Boris Gulko. It is interest¬ 
ing that Boris Frantsevich has played this line happily with both colours for more 
than 3 5 years, obtaining excellent practical results. 

In my view, the most dangerous plan for White involves the advance e3-e4 and the 
closure of the centre with d4-d5. Admittedly, in this case. Black obtains the possibility 
of beginning an attack on the kingside, but White has sufficient resources to defend his 
king. It is more sensible for Black to combine a ‘show of strength’ on the kingside with 
the positionally healthy break ...c7-c6, which allows him gradually to neutralise 
White’s threats on the queenside. This approach needs further practical tests. 
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Game 32 

Pachman,Ludek 
Fischer,Robert 

Santiago 1959 

2.C4 e6 3.d4 d5 4.e3 
$^c6 5.$^c3Ab4 6.Ad2 

Lipnitsky criticises this move for its pas¬ 
sivity, and claims that Black should now 
have no particular opening problems. 
However, in Megabase, this modest 
continuation is met more often than 
anything, significantly outstripping in 
popularity the main theoretical move 
6.Ads. For the sake of accuracy, one 
should say that it is mainly amateurs 
who play this way, whereas profession¬ 
als prefer the more ambitious move. 
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6...0-0 7.a3 

‘Given that Black is ready to exchange 
the bishop for the knight on c3, there 
was no necessity for this move and it 
was more logical to play 7.Wc2. 
Bachman, however, is not seeking any 
real opening advantage and just strives 
for a safe, solid position’ - Mednis. 

In my opinion, this note is question¬ 
able. It is not a fact that after 6.Ad2 
Black has to exchange on c3 and it does 
White no harm to clarify his oppo¬ 
nent’s intentions. But of course, it was 
possible simply to continue developing. 


In the following game. White did just 
that, and had no cause for complaint; 
his opponent’s excessively sharp play 
allowed him quickly to obtain a large 
advantage: Z.Hcl He8 8.Ad3 eS?! The 
basic plan was stronger - exchange on 
c4, possibly after a preliminary ...a7-a6, 
and then retreat the bishop to d6 and 
only then play ...e6-e5. 9.cxd5 “S^xdS 
10.4^xdS Axd2+ ll.Wxdl WxdS 
12.Ac4 Wd8 13.dS 4ie7?! Black’s posi¬ 
tion is not all that great, but now he just 
gives up a pawn for some reason. Like it 
or not, he had to retreat the knight to 
b8. 14.4^X65 iSlifS 15.4lif3± VFilippov- 
Burtasov, Naberezhnie Chelny 2010. 
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7...Axc3 

There is some truth in the old joke that 
the worst bishop is always better than 
the best knight! The simple bishop re¬ 
treat 7...Ae7 deserves more serious ex¬ 
amination, e.g.: 8.Ad3 dxc4 9.Axc4 a6 
10.0-0 bS ll.Aa2 Ab7?^ Welling- 
Winants, Dieren 1987. 

It was also possible to retreat to d6, 

7.. .Ad6, not fearing 8.c5 because of 

8.. .Ae7 9.Ad3 eS!? lO.dxeS <S^g4 
1 l.Wc2 h.6^. 

8.Axc3 <$1164 9Mc2 

There is also the following grandmaster 
game: 9.Bel We7 10.Ad3 4ixc3 
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ll.SxcS eS?! More cautious is 1 l...a5. 
12.^iixe5 4ixe5 IS.dxeS dxc4 14.nxc4 

g6 Better is 14...’#xe5!? IS.WcZ g6 
IB.HxcZ Ae6 17.0-0 HfcS - having 
seized the c-file, Black has definite com¬ 
pensation for the pawn. 15.Wc2 c6 
16.f4± Zviagintsev-Blatny, New York 
1997. 

9.. .a510.b3 

‘With the dual purpose of preventing 
his queenside being fixed by 10...a4, 
and ensuring a spot for his queen’s 
bishop on the long diagonal’ - Mednis. 
In the following game, White tried to at¬ 
tack on the kingside and left his king in 
the centre for the sake of doing so. Black 
responded with a central blow and ob¬ 
tained a satisfactory game: 10.J.d3 fS 
11.h3 We7 12.g4!? 'S3xc3 13.bxc3 a4 
14.gxf5 dxc4 (14...'4’h8!?) 15.f6 Wxf6 
16.Axh7+ 'i’hS 17.Ae4 e5«^ Krasen- 
kow-Sosonko, Polanica Zdroj 1995. 
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10.. .b6 

Black wants to bring his bishop to a6 
and await a suitable moment to ex¬ 
change light-squared bishops. The only, 
but relatively unimportant drawback to 
this plan is the weakening of the c-file, 
on which the knight at c6 now starts to 
hang in the air. 

It was worth considering the less ambi¬ 
tious, but more solid continuation 


10...4ixc3 ll.Wxc3 HeS with the idea 
of advancing ...e6-e5 (possibly after a 
preliminary exchange on c4). 

11.Ab2 Aa612.Ad3 f5 

Annotating his game with Kotov, (see 
No 26), Botvinnik wrote that such an 
outwardly aggressive set-up simply 
weakened the square eS, especially be¬ 
cause Black lacks a dark-squared bishop. 
However it is not clear what else to sug¬ 
gest, since Black does at least get some 
practical chances on the kingside. 

13.1c1 lc8 
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14.0-0 

It appears unfavourable for White to ex¬ 
change on dS, but is it? Let us look in 
more detail: 14.cxd5 Axd3 15.Wxd3 
Black has good counterplay after 
15.1^xc6?! exdS \6.7heS l.a6 IZ.^ebY 
i’hS 18.h4 with the unambiguous 
threat of hS and <23g6 + : 18...Wf6 

19.1'xd5 (19.#xf6 gxf6 20.53f3 f4±) 
19...ncd8 20.1'c6 ld6 21.1'c2 

(21.fcc7? f4+) 21...c5^. 15...Wxd5 
16.0-0 Ifd8 17.nfdl± Black has 
achieved his main aim, establishing a 
blockade on the light squares, but it is 
not very solid, and the knight on c6 oc¬ 
cupies an unstable position. However, if 
the knight moves, so as to prepare the 
break ...c7-c5, then White immediately 
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goes over to an assault in the centre: 
17...<S^e7?! 18.<$^e5 c5 19.f3±. 

Mednis awards this move a question 
mark and writes: ‘A completely wrong 
assessment of the position. Because the 
majority of the black pieces are located 
on the queenside, a direct attack on the 
kingside cannot succeed. Such attempts 
at so-called “playing for a win” usually 
end up being retrospectively renamed 
“playing for a loss”. Correct is 14...‘Slse7 
with the intention of playing ...c7-cS, 
and if White retains any advantage at 
all, it is minimal.’ 

But is Mednis’ judgement correct? Let 
us study his suggested plan in more 
detail: 
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Analysis diagram 


4ig6 The hasty 15...c5 fails to 
16.f3 “SlsfB 17.dxc5 HxcS 18.Ad4±. 
16.'$^c6 Wd6 17.cxdS Axd3 18.Wxd3 
WxdS After 18...exd5 19.‘Slsa7 Bce8 

20.‘Slsb5± Black loses a pawn. 19.Wc2± 
White has established unpleasant pressure 
on the c-file, whilst Black’s chances of a 
kingside attack are not very great. There¬ 
fore I would not criticise the aggressive 
text move - Fischer is after counter¬ 
chances. Those who do not mind passive 
defence could choose 14...Ab7!? 15.We2 
We7 with quite a solid position. 


15.Hfdinh616.Af1 

It is well-known that a flank attack 
should be met by counterplay in the 
centre. In my opinion, stronger was 

16.cxd5 Axd3 17.Wxd3 (17.Wxc6? 
I.e2+) 17...exd5 18.1c2±. 


16...g5 
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Mednis calls this move the decisive mis¬ 
take, but the computer approves of it. 
Even so, one gets the impression that 
the reply may have come as a surprise to 
Fischer, after which he lost the thread 
of the game. Flow could this have hap¬ 
pened? I think that he did not take seri¬ 
ously the exchange on dS, thinking that 
from a positional point of view, this op¬ 
eration was highly unfavourable to 
White, since it leads to the exchange of 
light-squared bishops and White is left 
with a ‘bad’ bishop against a ‘good’ 
knight. But this is only one side of the 
coin, or, perhaps a better analogy, only 
the tip of the iceberg. 

17.cxd5 

Also worthy of attention is 17.4^d2, in 
order to exchange Black’s most active 
piece. This is how events may develop 
after that: 17...g4 18.4lxe4 fxe4 Black 
cannot allow his opponent to activate 
the bishop onb2: 18...dxe4 19.dS Wh4 
20.h3 gxh3 21.g3 h2+ 22.*hl+-. 
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19. cxdS Axfl 20.Wxe4 J.xg2! 

21. Wxg2 exdS 22.f3 The pawn on g4 

must be removed, else White can be 
worse: 22.e4 'tfdZ 23.exd5 <23e7 24.d6 
flxd6 25.dS <23g6! 26.Hc4 h5±. 

22.. .1g6 23.fxg4'i'gS 24.i>hl le8^. 

17...g4? 

It is only after this that Black falls into a 
difficult position. One has to agree with 
Mednis; ‘Attack at all costs! But the cost 
is too great and the attack too lacking in 
solidity, to bring success.’ 

Meanwhile, Fischer could perfectly well 
have emerged unscathed: 17...J.xfl 
IS.'i’xfl 18.dxc6 Axg2l - maybe this 
is the move Black missed? 19.<i’xg2 g4 

20. <23e5 'i'hd 21.<4>fl (21.Hhl 'i'h3 + 

22. '4>gl 4igS-4-) 21...'i'xh2 + ; 

18.'tfxc6 Axg2 19.'4’xg2 g4 20.<S2d2 
#h4l with a strong attack (and 

20.. .nxh2+ is also sufficient for a 

draw). 18...exd5 19.4;ieS ^ixeS 

20.dxeSg4! 20...Hxh2? 21 .WcBI Hhl + 

22. <4>e2 Hxdl 23.1'e6+ <4>f8 24.Hxdl 
c6 25.Wxf5+ <4>g8 26.Hhl flc7 
27.e64—. 21.f3 gxf3 22.gxf3 Ig6! 

23. fxe4 WgS 24.exd5 Wgl+ 25.*e2 
#g2+ 26.‘4’el 'S^hl+, and the game 
ends in perpetual check. 

18.J.xa6 gxfS 19.gxf3 'tfg5+ 
20.*f1 
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20...1xh2 


‘An interesting moment from the psy¬ 
chological point of view: could such a 
brilliant attacking player as Fischer sacri¬ 
fice a whole rook for nothing?’ - Mednis. 

21.fxe4 

‘The bluff succeeds. Objectively speak¬ 
ing, one can always point out that it is 
better to take a rook than a knight, but 
during the game, fear affects one. Of 
course, 21 .Axc 8I won easily. Both black 
knights are attacked and even the possi¬ 
ble win of the white queen comes at 
too great a cost’ - Mednis. 

Editors'Note: In his book Bobby Fischer, 
Karsten Muller writes that after 

21.1.XC8 Whs 22.1.xe6+ *f8 23.We2 
nxf2+ 24.'4’d3 Wxf3 Black would get 
‘more counterchances’. 

Flowever this may be, after the careful 
move in the game. White’s position re¬ 
mains winning, but on his next move, 
he needed to find a precise retort. 

21.. .1f8 22.e5? 

Losing all his advantage. Fie wins after 
22.Hd2 (defending the f2-square) 
22...fxe4 23.Wxe4 exdS 24.Wxd5 + ! 
WxdS 25.J.C4 43e7 26.e4 Wxc4+ 
27.flxc4 - White has not only an extra 
pawn, but also an overwhelming posi¬ 
tional advantage. 

22.. .f4 
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23.e4? 

White persists in keeping the f-file 
closed, but this move could have cost 
him the game. It was essential to run 
the king out of the danger zone: 
2 3.<4>e2! Ixf2+ 24.<4>xf2 fxe3 + 
25.<4>e2 lf2+ 26.<4>d3 -^bd+l 27.axb4 
Wf5+ 28.4>c3 1xc2+ 29.1xc2 axb4+ 
30.<4>xb4 Wxcl 31.Hgl+ <4>h8 

32.dxe6 Wxb2 33.1.C4 Wa2 34.<4>b5 
#a8! 35.e7 'i'e8+ 36.'4>a6 Wa8 + 
37.<i’b5 We8 + . A lively struggle, dur¬ 
ing which both sides have operated un¬ 
der the watchful eye of Rybka, shows 
the wonders of inventiveness, and ends 
in perpetual check. 

23 ...f3 24.^e1 
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24...#g1+? 

Clearly, this was not Fischer’s day. After 
the cold-blooded 24...exd5! White 
would have to solve a difficult problem. 
The knight cannot be taken because of 
mate on gl and nor does 25.Afl Wgl 
threatening 26...'#xfl! and 27...nhl# 
help. I have not been able to find a satis¬ 
factory defence for White. 

25.*d2 

‘Not 25.Afl? Wxfl+I 26.<4>xfl Hhl#. 
This was Bobby’s idea, but plans based 
on primitive traps do not work against 


serious opponents in tournament 
games. Maybe in five-minute games, 
but not in tournaments, where masters 
have not just seconds, but minutes for 
each move’ - Mednis. 

25.. .Wxf2+ 

After 25...flxf2+ 26.<4>d3 Wg3 

27.Wxc6 lxb2 28.Wxe6+ <4>h8 

29.'4’c3 White repulses all the threats. 

26.^c3 Wg3 27.«d3 exdS 
28.lg1 ng2 29.nxg2 Wxg2 
30.W1 

‘From a practical point of view, the cor¬ 
rect way to play when one has a mate¬ 
rial advantage - exchange pieces, espe¬ 
cially the queens. This reduces the dan¬ 
ger of an immediate catastrophe’ - 
Mednis. 

30.. .dxe4 31.Wxg2+ fxg2 

32.ng1 nf2 33.AC4+ *f8 

34.Ad5 lf3+ 35.*c4 b5+ 

36.*c5 37,Hxg2 4^xd5 

38.^xd5 axb3 39.^xe4 b4 
40.axb4 

Seeing that his opponent had made the 
time-control and with adjournment 
beckoning, Fischer resigned. 

Game 33 

Furman, Semen 
Lipnitsky, Isaak 

Baku 1951 

1.d4 (hK 2.C4 e6 3.thc3 Ab4 

‘Preparing for this game (which was of 
great sporting significance - VB) was 
extremely difficult. Both opponents had 
spent a month sharing a room together 
and preparing together for each round, 
and had discussed many different ope¬ 
ning variations. Each knew the other’s 
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openings like the back of his hand. I 
knew that Furman in most cases played 
1 .d4 and happily allowed the Nimzo- 
Indian Defence, since he was one of the 
leading experts on the opening. I de¬ 
cided to choose the Nimzo-Indian, but 
then to go into the Ragozin, which it 
seemed to me would be less pleasant 
for Furman to meet. This explains the 
move-order of the first six moves’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

4.e3 0-0 5.^d3 d5 6.?hf3 «hc6 

‘It is clear that this move is in no way 
weaker than 6...c5, 6...b6 or 6...'$libd7, 
after which the game remains within 
the confines of the Nimzo-Indian De¬ 
fence. But we already know that the 
choice of one variation or another can 
have significant psychological motiva¬ 
tion’-Lipnitsky. 

7.0-0 dxc4 

‘Black reveals his intention of sacrific¬ 
ing a pawn. Otherwise, he could have 
played 7...a6, so as first to defend the 
square bS ’ - Lipnitsky. 

8.Axc4 



The most direct method of play, which 
nonetheless enjoys the greatest popu¬ 
larity. Black wants to carry out the ad¬ 


vance ...e6-e5 as quickly as possible, 
without wasting time on preparation, 
and thereby create tension in the centre 
and free the bishop at c8. 

Of course, it is possible to try to carry 
out this plan in a more favourable form, 
but White also has a number of useful 
moves. 

The move 8...We7 is not very good, as 
the queen is not well-placed here. There 
could follow 9.a3 J.xc3 After 9....^d6 
10.e4 eS 11 ..^gS I the pin of the knight 
at f6 is very unpleasant, e.g. ll...Ag4 
12.4id5 WdS (Taimanov-Lisitsyn, Le¬ 
ningrad 1947) 13.h3 l.xf3 14.1^x43 
M.e7 15.53xe7+ Wxe7 16.d5 -$3d4 
17.#d3±. 10.bxc3 eS ll.a4 

12. J.a3 13.1.d5 e4 J.f5 

15. Wbl± V.Karpov-Provotorov, Sochi 
2006. 

Slightly better is the same idea with the 
queen going to e8, but here too. White 
can take the initiative: 8...We8 9.e4! In¬ 
sufficiently energetic is 9.Ad2 a6 
10.'ifc2 ±d7 ll.-aeS MS 12.f4 ab4 

13. #b3 c5 14.Ae2 cxd4 15.exd4 Ac6 

16. Had We7^ Cherepkov-Kortchnoi, 
Leningrad 1951. 9...e5 10.dS 4id4 
11.4ixd4exd4 12.Wxd4J.xc3 13.bxc3 
Wxe4 14.Wxe4 <2lixe4 IS.Hel 4id6 
16.i.fl J.d7 17.J.f4 Ife8 18.c4± 
Boleslavsky-Taimanov, Moscow 1952. 
The main alternative to the game con¬ 
tinuation is 8...a6, the idea of which is 
not hard to understand: Black defends 
the b 5-square against the white knight 
or bishop, and obtains the possibility in 
the right circumstances to play ...b7-b5, 
creating counterplay on the queenside. 
Then there could follow; 9.Wc2 J.d6 
lO.Idl We7 1 l.a3 h6 12.h3 e5 13.b4 
J.d7 14.J.b2 nae8 15.b5 axb5 
16.4ixb5 e4 17.'23d2 4ia5«^ Sakaev- 
Miladinovic, Moscow 1994. 
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9.Ab5 
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9...e5 

‘This pawn sacrifice outwardly reminds 
one of the similar sacrifice in the game 
Capablanca-Ragozin, Moscow 1936. 
But in reality, it is different in that this 
version is based on another idea. In this 
case, with a more favourable disposition 
of the white pieces (in particular, the 
queen being on dl). Black does not 
have a forcing attack on the white king, 
and the positional pawn sacrifice is 
based on a lasting initiative in the cen¬ 
tre, especially the weakened light 
squares in the opponent’s camp. 
Therefore, in sacrificing the pawn in 
this position, I hoped that the ‘novelty’ 
would catch my opponent unawares, 
but it turned out that I was completely 
wrong. Shortly before the tournament, 
Furman had analysed this position and, 
after becoming familiar with this pawn 
sacrifice, had been convinced that the 
whole variation was favourable for 
White. As a result, the psychological ef¬ 
fect of my novelty was close to zero. But 
since, during the game, I did not know 
this, I was very satisfied when I played 
the move 9...e5’ — Lipnitsky. 

White is threatening to play e3-e4, so 
Black has no time to prepare ...e6-e5. 


Thus, after 9...We7 the reply 10.e4! is 
very unpleasant. This is stronger than 
10.Axc6, because after 10...bxc6 
11 .e4, as well as 11 ...eS there is the ad¬ 
ditional possibility ll...Ab4!?. How¬ 
ever, here too he has a dubious posi¬ 
tion. 
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Analysis diagram 


10.. .eS Also better for White is 

10.. .Ab4 11.eS -S^dS IT.-S^xdS exdS 
13.Wa4. 11.Axc6 bxc6 12.dxeS J.xe5 
13.4ixeS WxeS Black has no compensa¬ 
tion for the broken queenside. There 
could follow: 14.Wf3! HeS 15.Af4 
We6 16.1fel IbS 17.We2 lb4 18.f3 
c5 19.Axc7 Aa6 20.Wf2± Petrosian- 
Nei, Tallinn 1983. 
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10.Axc6 exd4 11.A.xb7 

Of course. White is not obliged to take 
the bait. Let us look at a few alterna¬ 
tives: 
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Black does not have any real problems 
after ll.Wxd4 bxc6 12.e4 4lg4 
13.'#a4 W6 14.#a5 c5 (14...1e8!?) 
15.4ld5 Wg6^ Kuzubov-A. Mastro- 
vasilis, Plovdiv 2008. Two other tries 
are rather more serious. 

A) ll.exd4 ‘White declines the win 
of a pawn and prefers to deprive his op¬ 
ponent of the initiative, pin the knight 
on f6 and hopes later to be able to ex¬ 
ploit the doubled c-pawns’ - Lipnitsky. 
Il...bxc6 12.1.g5: 
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Analysis diagram 


Al) Bad is 12...nb8 on account of 

13. Wc2!. The queen not only defends 
b2, but also ties the bishop on c8 to the 
important square fS. Now the entry of 
the knight into eS becomes an unpleas¬ 
ant positional threat: 13...h6 14.Ah4 
nb6 (S.Furman-Kopylov, Leningrad 
1954) lS.<2^e5!±; 

A2) 12...h6 13.Ah4 Ie8 13...Hb8 

14. #c2 Ib6 15.53e5! - see 12...flb8 
above; 13...Ag4 14.h3 AhS 15.g4Ag6 
16.4ie5 Axes l/.dxeS Wxdl 
18.Haxdl 4id5 19.4ixd5 cxdS 
20.Hxd5± Portisch-Andersson, Prague 
1970. 14.Wd3 gS 14...Ae6 IS.Iadl 
Bb8 16.b3 Ag4 l/.Hdel Bxel 
18.Hxel c5 19.-ad5 gS 20.4ixg5 
Axh2+ 21.'4'xh2 WxdS 22.4ie4 4ixe4 
23.1xe4 AfS 24.%3+ Ag6 25.ae5 
Wxd4 26.f4± Lilienthal-Estrin, Mos¬ 


cow 1953. 15.Ag3 Albs 16.Bfel 4ixg3 
17.hxg3± Aronin-Chistiakov, Sochi 
1952; 

A3) 12...Af5 Lipnitsky awards this 
move an exclamation mark and writes; 
‘This move holds the balance and has 
the following motivation. Because the 
retreats of the bishop to d6 and e7 look 
passive, Black needs to play his queen to 
d7, although this means that after 
Ag5xf6 he will accept a significant 
weakening of his kingside. Therefore 
Black takes advance measures to defend 
his king. From fS, the bishop acts in the 
centre and prevents the white queen oc¬ 
cupying the favourable squares c2 and 
d3.’ 

These general considerations are quite 
correct, of course, but White has at his 
disposal a very interesting tactical pos¬ 
sibility: 
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Analysis diagram 


13.5365! Black’s idea was completely 
justified in the following game: 13.Bel 
Be8 14.Bxe8+ Wxe8 15.Axf6 gxf6. 
Black has two pairs of doubled pawns, 
but these are not easy to attack. This 
pawns protect the light squares and the 
bishops control the whole centre. I be¬ 
lieve Black has satisfactory play: 
16.53h4 Ag6 17.’#d2 We6 18.Bel 
WgT 19.53xg6 hxg6 20.53e4 ’4'g7 
21.53xd6 draw, Estremera Panos-A. 
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Mastrovasilis, Leros 2009. 13...c5 
14.'$hdS Axes 14...cxd4? lS.J.xf6gxf6 
16.<$lic6, and the black queen does not 
have a single retreat square. IS.dxeS 
WxdS 16.exf6 Wxdl Black should ex¬ 
change queens; after 16...Ad3 17.fxg7 
he has a very bad king, and the oppo¬ 
site-coloured bishops enhance White’s 
chances of a successful attack. 1 J.Hfxdl 
IfbS IS.IdS 18.b3!?. 18...Ae6 

19.nxc5 BxbZ 20.a3 - the endgame is 
not of the pleasantest for Black, but per¬ 
haps he can hold; 

A4) 12...1e8!? 13.1'd3 13.lei 

lxel+ Id.Wxel h6 15.Ah4 gS 
16.±g3 lb8^. 13...c5 13...h6!? 

14.i.h4 c5 15.J.xf6 Wxf6 IB.-Shed 
#f4 17.dxc5 Af8 18.'2hg3 J.g4 

19.lad lad8 20.#c4 Wxc4 2 l.lxc4 
(Michenka-Gipslis, Ostrava 1993) 

21.. .J.xf3 22.gxf3 ld2±. 14.d5 

14.dxc5?? J.xh2 + , and White resigned, 
Ghitescu-Fischer, Leipzig 1960. 

14.. .1b8 15.b3 h6 16.1.h4 Ag4 
IZ.lfel Axf3 18.Wxf3 AeS 19.1adl 
Wd7^ Moiseev-Ghitescu, Amsterdam 
1967; 

B) 11.4ixd4 bxc6 12.4ixc6 Keres 
drew attention to this possibility. 
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Analysis diagram 


Bl) After 13.4id4 Ab7 

Black, in my opinion, does not have 
sufficient compensation for the pawn: 


Bl 1) Firstly, White can afford to ‘fall 
into the trap’ set by his opponent: 
14.®'a4 J.xh2+ 15.<S>xh2 We5 + 
16.'4’gl <2hg4 17.4if3! This move forces 
transition into a favourable endgame, 
whereas 17.f4? loses because of 

17.. .#h5. 17...i.xf3 18.Wf4 l'xf4 

19. exf4 Ab7 20.Ae3 20.f3l? 4^h6 

21.1. e3 4^f5 22.J.c5±. 20...4ixe3 
21.fxe3 flfe8 22.'4’f2± Muratov- 
Vesselovsky Moscow 1973; 

B12) Even stronger is 14.'Slif5!?, e.g.: 

14.. .Ae5 15.f3 g6 16.4^g3 hS 17.#c2 

ld8 18.e4 i.d4+ 19.'4>hl <4>g7 

20. <2hge2 c5 21.Ag5± Norwood- 
Blatny, Groningen 1984. 

B2) 12...Wd7! It is important to take 
the fS-square under control and not in¬ 
terfere with the rooks on the 8 th rank. 
Keres’ idea consists in the fact that after 
13.Wa4 (13.4^d4 J.a6 14.1el lfd8?^) 

13.. .Ab7 14.4iaS the exchange of 
queens is forced. However, if we con¬ 
tinue the variation: 14...#xa4 lS.'$iixa4 
J.a6 16.1dl 4ig4!? 17.g3 17.h3? 
J.h2+ 18.‘4’hl '$lixf2 + . 17...'S2eS or 

17.. .1.d8, and Black has good compen¬ 
sation for the pawn - it is hard for 
White to complete his development, 
and his knights are rather comically 
placed on the edge of the board. 

Back to the game. 
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11.. .Axb712.4^X014 

‘In this position, both sides were satis¬ 
fied: White because he had won a pawn 
and Black because he had sacrificed it’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

12.. .»d7 

‘Black brings his queen into play and 
prevents the threats 13.4idbS or 
13.4if5. Either move would allow 
White either to eliminate the bishop on 
d6 or force the exchange of queens... 
Now Black has compensation for the 
pawn in the shape of greater freedom of 
action and two bishops, with White’s 
queenside insufficiently developed. 
Playing similar positions involves well- 
known difficulties. Black’s compensa¬ 
tion is of a temporary character and 
could evaporate quite quickly. White 
only needs to liquidate his development 
lag and he can go over to a policy of ex¬ 
changes or utilise his extra e-pawn in 
the centre. However one should not 
draw any hasty conclusions from this 
and start attacking the enemy king with 
all of one’s pieces, trying to mate him 
or else regain the pawn before he can 
develop. Such an approach can easily 
turn out to be a false trail. On the other 
hand, of course, if there is a chance of a 
successful attack on the king, one 
should exploit it. 

But often such attacks can be easily re¬ 
pulsed, and in the process of defence, 
the undeveloped pieces gradually come 
into play. The attacking side, having 
placed his pieces on the kingside, often 
lacks sufficient effectiveness in the cen¬ 
tre and this can enhance the defensive 
possibilities in several ways: 1. by the 
exchange of the attacking pieces; 2. by 
driving them away; 3. by returning the 


extra material at the right moment, and 
taking key squares. 

Thus, in this position, with the initia¬ 
tive for a pawn, to throw all one’s forces 
into an unclear attack on the king 
would be to burn one’s boats and play 
va-banque. A different method of play is 
correct - exploit the greater freedom of 
movement for further annexation of 
key points on the board, and the quick¬ 
est possible mobilisation of the remain¬ 
ing forces. In doing this, it is important 
to prevent successful development by 
White’ - Lipnitsky. 
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13.4^db5 

A) After 13.Wa4 Lipnitsky recom¬ 
mends 13...Wg4, and Black creates un¬ 
pleasant threats on the kingside. On the 
other hand, it is wrong to force things; 
13...1.xh2+ 14.'ixh2 4ig4+ lS.<4>gl 
'tdB \6.(hf3 Axf3 17.'tf4 1^x44 
18.exf4 Ac 6 19.f3 - White still retains 
definite pressure in the endgame; 

B) 13.f3 ‘This move was recom¬ 
mended by Euwe. Its point is to 
strengthen the kingside and, by keeping 
the knight in the centre, set up three 
threats: e3-e4, 4id4-b5 and ®dl-a4. 
Certainly, with the knight on d4, the 
black queen on d7 is limited in its 
range’ - Lipnitsky. But here too. Black 
can obtain adequate counterplay, in 
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more than one way: 13...Ae5 14.Wa4 
#d6 15.h3 Hfd8^ or 13...Aa6!? 

14.Hel c5 15.4lf5 l.xh2+ 16.'4>xh2 
fcfS 17.Wd6 Ad3!? 18.e4 lfh5 + 
19.'4’gl c4i^. 

13...'tc6 14.f3 
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‘This is the position, on the basis of 
which White considered the variation 
good for him. Let us familiarise our¬ 
selves more fully with the ideas of the 
position. The direct consequences of 
playing to win the pawn are that in 
White’s position: 1. the light squares 
are very weak; 2. his queenside is insuf¬ 
ficiently developed. 

The move 14.f3 is of great significance. 
It not only reduces to nothing the ac¬ 
tion of the black battery along the long 
diagonal, but, what is especially impor¬ 
tant, it prepares the move e3-e4, so as 
to complete the mobilisation of the 
queenside, whilst placing the pawns on 
light squares somewhat makes up for 
the absence of White’s light-squared 
bishop. 

Black, who has finished his develop¬ 
ment, has the initiative. But he will not 
have sufficient compensation for the 
pawn, if White is able to implement his 
plan. So how can Black develop his ini¬ 
tiative, especially considering that, un¬ 
like in the game Capablanca-Ragozin, 
here he does not have an attack on the 


king? The answer is that he must find a 
way to continue the initiative, that 
makes it as difficult as possible for 
White to carry out his plan. This is the 
aim of the next few moves’ - Lipnitsky. 

14.. .Ae5! 

‘Analysing the diagram position, 
Furman looked at 14...Ac5. This natu¬ 
ral move is certainly tempting, but is re¬ 
futed by means of 15.<Slid4!, and the 
black queen lacks a convenient retreat 
square’ - Lipnitsky: 

Possible then is: 15...Wd7 (15...Wd6 
16.4ib3l±) IB.-S^ad Abb 17.Wc2 
Axd4 18.Hdl Axe3+ 19.Axe3±. 

15.'tc2 

Without waiting to be invited. White 
moves the queen off the open file and 
defends the square g2, anticipating the 
possible jump ...<Slig4!?. After 15.^244 
Wd6 16.f4 Axd4 17.Wxd4 (or 
17.exd4 nfe8!±) 17...Wc6 Black seizes 
the initiative. 

15.. .1fd816.a4 

In reply to 16.4id4, Black can regain 
the pawn, obtaining a position with 
equal material, or play 16...Wd6!?, try¬ 
ing to weaken the opponent’s kingside 
defences. 
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16...®'c4! 
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‘A very unpleasant move for White, 
since Black develops his initiative, 
whilst preventing White from carrying 
out his plan. The threats of 

17...Axh2 + ! and 17...'B'h4 prevent 
White continuing with the mobilisa¬ 
tion of his forces’ - Lipnitsky. 

It was worth considering 17.#e2, con¬ 
tinuing to keep an eye on the square d3. 

17...nd318.*h1 HadS 

‘Black’s initiative continues to grow in¬ 
exorably. The absence of a quick attack 
on the king should in no way discour¬ 
age Black, since sufficient compensa¬ 
tion can be obtained from the strong 
pressure on the white position overall’ 
- Lipnitsky. 

19.e4 
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‘Finally White has managed to play this 
move, but his opponent’s forces have al¬ 
ready managed to seize the greater part 
of the board’ - Lipnitsky. 

19...a6 20.43a3 ^3 21.43ab1 

‘The knight from gl, having traced the 
route f3-d4-b5-a3, now occupies his 
colleague’s initial position, so as to rein¬ 
force it on c3. Instead of the move 
21.'$3abl it was possible to move the 
bishop. But after 21.Ag5 there could 


follow 21...h6 22.Axf6 (or 22.Ah4 
Bd2; even stronger is 22...'H'b4!, to 
prevent the enemy queen jumping into 
c5, and keeping the entry into d2 as a 
threat - V.B.) 22...Axf6, and White is 
no better off than in the game. 

After 21.Ae3 it currently makes no 
sense to regain the pawn by means of 
21 ...Axc3, since this eases the pressure. 
Bad is 21...Axe4 22.43xe4 <S3xe4 (or 

22.. .1xe3 23.43c5I) 23.fxe4 Ixe3 
24.<23c4!. But Black can strengthen his 
position further by 21...a5 and then 
...Aa6. The white knight cannot come 
back to bS because of the possible reply 
...c7-c6. Probably, it is already hard to 
defend the white position’ - Lipnitsky. 
One can agree with all of Lipnitsky’s 
considerations, except the last. The as¬ 
sessment of the position as difficult for 
White appears somewhat exaggerated. I 
have already stated before that, in my 
opinion, Lipnitsky sometimes overrated 
the initiative. 

21...l.d4 

‘The eS-square has been a superb out¬ 
post for the black bishop, where he has 
been undisturbed for six moves, a rare 
thing in the middlegame. But now the 
bishop’s role there has been fulfilled, 
and it is needed more on c5, to where 
Black now transfers it’ - Lipnitsky. 

In principle, the threat of na3 is not so 
terrible. Instead of the text move, 

21.. .h6 deserved attention, not allow¬ 
ing the enemy bishop into gS. After 
22.na3 We6 23.^e2 l3d7 the posi¬ 
tion remains double-edged. 

22Me2 Ac5 23.1e1?! 

In hanging on to his extra pawn. White 
goes into deep defence, whereas now 
was the very time to throw some ballast 
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overboard, but finally complete his de¬ 
velopment and activate his pieces. After 
TS.AgSl? h6 24.Axf6 gxf6 25.-$ha3 
with the idea of Wc2, White has a fully 
defensible position. 

23...a5 

After 23...h6!? 24.4ia3 4ihS it is not so 
easy for White to find a move, although 
Rybka insists that the position is close 
to equality. 
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24.«^d2? 

Furman probably overlooked his oppo¬ 
nent’s reply. After 24.4ia3l with the 
idea ofWcl , White holds his lines. 

24...'»c2! 

An unexpected and extremely unpleas¬ 
ant pin! In addition, there is a threat of 

25.. .1.a6. 

25.4^f1 ? 

Much more tenacious was ZS.Wdl! 
Wxdl 26.Hxdl AtS 27.na3!. This 
move involves a tactical idea which is 
not easy to see (after 27.'2iicbl 4id7 
28.nel Aa6+ itis practically impossible 
to untangle the white pieces): 27...Ac6! 
After 27...Axd2 there follows the point 
-28.4ibl! nxa3 29.4ixa3, and now the 
black bishop is pinned; in order to save 
it, he has to give back the extra piece: 

29.. .'52xe4 30.fxe4 AgS 31.Bxd8+ 


Axd8 32.Ad2=. Bad too is 27...nxd2? 

28.1.xd2 Hxd2 29.1xd2 l.xd2 30.1b3 
Ac 6 31.<2lid5l, and it is already White 
who is playing for a win. 28.4lcbl 
28.4ib5 flxa3 29.bxa3 4ie8. 28...nxa3 
29.bxa3 Axa4 30.Bel Ad4 31.4lc4 Of 
course. Black’s advantage is not in doubt, 
but the white position seems defensible. 

25.. .'txe2 26.Bxe2 

26.4ixe2 Af2 is little better. 

26.. .1d1! 

‘The decisive penetration into the white 
camp occurs via the weakened light 
squares (#d7-c6-c4-b3-c2, Hd8-d3- 
d 1). Black wins two pieces for a rook’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

27.lhxd^ Ixdl 28.h3 lxf1 + 
29.^h2 Ag1+ 30.*g3 4^h5+ 
31.*g4 g6 32.b4 Ad4 33.Ab2 
Axb2 34.1xf1 



Black announced mate in five. 

34...1.C8+ 35.*g5 Af6+ 36.*h6 
l.g7+ 37.*g5 h6+ 38.^h4 Af6# 

‘This game gave me great satisfaction, 
because by means of a planned devel¬ 
opment of the strategic initiative, I suc¬ 
ceeded in demonstrating the possibility 
of a pawn sacrifice in this variation, 
even without the presence of an attack 
on the king’ - Lipnitsky. 
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Game 34 

TaimanoVjMark 

Fischer,Robert 

Buenos Aires 1960 

Mark Taimanov recalled the back¬ 
ground to this game in his book Mark 
Taimanov’s Chess School (Moscow 2008): 

The Buenos Aires tournament 
brought together a very strong field, 
but young Bobby had come there to 
win. “I am the youngest one here (he 
was barely 17) but the strongest”, he 
announced, without false modesty, at 
the opening of the tournament. Alas, 
his illusions were shattered very quickly 
- the tournament was destined to be¬ 
come the worst of his career, and in¬ 
deed, his only real disaster... 

Our game took place somewhere in the 
middle of the tournament. Bobby had 
just lost, and was very upset. It was even 
claimed that he had cried, although no¬ 
body had actually seen this. At a party at 
the embassy, in company, he suddenly 
“came to”, and announced: “That’s 
enough - the defeats are forgotten. To¬ 
morrow I start winning! Who am I play¬ 
ing? Taimanov? Oh well, that settles it!”. 
Given that I was standing nearby, his 
self-confidence was somewhat indeli¬ 
cate. I have to admit that I do not know 
any more effective way of getting me 
“up” for the game. “OK, Bobby, Tm 
ready!” 

I played this game with special motiva¬ 
tion and desire, but as of ten happens in 
such cases, when one wants not only to 
win, but also to punish the opponent, 
one’s nerves can give way. I fell into 
time-trouble and missed a certain win 
on the last move of the time-control. 
But even in the adjourned position, I re¬ 
tained winning chances — Fischer faced 
a difficult defence. My colleagues were 


betting against him: “Fischer will not 
hold this, it requires such subtlety!”. 

And indeed, when after tactical complica¬ 
tions, the game came into an endgame 
where he was a pawn down, one sensed 
that Fischer was struggling and balancing 
on the edge of a precipice But then we 
reached the critical, most important posi¬ 
tion of all, and... Fischer suddenly started 
playing quickly and flawlessly, like a ma¬ 
chine. He bashed out 10-12 only moves 
inside a minute and the draw became in¬ 
evitable. Astounded by the finish of the 
game, I asked him, “Bobby, how did you 
manage to find this narrow drawing path, 
and so quickly?”. “But there was nothing 
to find”, replied a satisfied Bobby, with a 
smile. “A few years ago I saw in your mag¬ 
azine Shakhmaty v SSSR a detailed analysis 
of this endgame, by Averbakh, and I re¬ 
membered all the variations very well.’” 

1.c4 4ff6 2.^c3 e6 3.d4 Ab4 
4.e3 0-0 5.Ad3 d5 6.4ff3 4fc6 
7.0-0 dxc4 8.Axc4 Ad6 9.<2?ib5 

A) The most popular alternative these 
days is 9.e4, immediately provoking a 
crisis in the centre. After the necessary 
reply 9...eS White again has quite a 
wide choice: 



Analysis diagram 


Al) 10.Ae3?! is bad because of 
10...exd4! 1 1 .Axd4 (11.4ixd4 4ig4!T) 
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1 l...Ag4 12.Ae3 AxfS 13.gxf3 <2lih54. 
As you can see, White’s problems in this 
line stem from the fact that he has not 
managed to take under control the 
square g4; 

A2) The exchanging operation brings 
White little: lO.dxeS ^xe5 ll.^xeS 
Axes 12.f3 We7 13.<4>hl c6 \4.We\ 
hS 15.Ad3 HdS 16.Ac2 b4 17.4^e2 
Wc5± Vokac-Blatny, Lazne Bohdanec 
1995; 

A3) lO.dS Black must always be pre¬ 
pared for White’s closing the centre and 
transferring the weight of the struggle 
to the flanks. 10...<2lie7 Positions of this 
type remind one of the classical system 
of the King’s Indian. White has a space 
advantage and good prospects on the 
queenside, whilst Black will attack the 
kingside, which always causes addi¬ 
tional nervousness to the white player: 
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Analysis diagram 


A31) ll.flel 4ig6 1 l...a6 12.h3 4^g6 
13.Afl Ad7 14.a4 h6 15.Ae3 - by 
transposition we have reached the game 
Reshevsky-Rubinetti, Palma de Mallorca 
1970; see the note to White’s 13th 
move. IZ.^iidl a6 13.Afl White has 
retreated the bishop to defend the 
kingside, whilst his knight wants to 
come to c4 and later, as appropriate, to 
e3 andfS. 13...bS<^; 

A32) ll.<Slih4 4ig6 12.<Slixg6 fxg6! 


Note this recapture: Black agrees to 
spoil his pawn structure, but in return, 
includes the rook in the attack. 13.Ae2 
a6 14.Ae3 h6 IS.lcl gS 16.a3 We8 
17.b4 g4<^ Mouroutis-A. Mastrovasilis, 
Patras 2000; 

A33) ll.AgS (hg6 12.Id a6 
n.-S^el h6 14.Ad2 We7 15.a3 '2ih7 

16. 'S^d3 (Zamikhovsky-Sopkov, USSR 
1952) 16...<4>h8 (16...f5?! 17.'2^c5!) 

17. #e2f5!??^; 

A34) a6 12.a4 ^g6 13.Ae2 

We7 14.$^d3 h6 15.Ae3 Ad7 16.f3 
Iae8 17.'tb3 Ac8 18.1fcl 4^f4 
19.Afl Aid7?^ Gavrilov-Blatny, 
Pardubice 1995. 

B) 9.h3 
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A more cautious move: White wants to 
play e3-e4 but first, by way of prophy¬ 
laxis, he prevents the opponent’s bishop 
or knight coming to g4. 

9...eS! 10.Wc2 We7 Black does not 
want to give his opponent an isolated 
pawn on d4, because in this case, he 
would have to reckon with the threats 
of Ag5 and lel: 

Bl) ll.Ad2 Ad7 12.Sael ‘White’s 
idea is becoming clear. Having played 
the prophylactic h3, he concentrates all 
his forces in the centre. It is clear that 
now the exchange e5xd4 is completely 
unfavourable for Black. White wants, at 
the appropriate moment, after a double 
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exchange on eS, rapidly to push his e- 
and f-pawns, sweeping the enemy mi¬ 
nor pieces from the centre and creating 
a decisive attack on the king’ - 
Lipnitsky. 12...flae8 12...h6l?. IS.'ShgS 
g6 14.dxe5 4ixe5 IS.AbS?! lS.Ae2 h6 
16.<2hge4 ^hxed 17.<Shxe4 
15...CS! 16.f4c4 IJ.fxeS WxeS 18.4^fS 
cxb3 19.4ixe5 bxc2 20.'Shxd7 Siixd7± 
Bolbochan-Pachman, Helsinki 1952; 

B2) 11.a3 ±d7 12.dS 4iaS 13.Ad3 cS 
Defending against b2-b4 and creating 
counterplay on the queenside. 14.dxc6 
14.4^d2!?. 14...4ixc6 IS.ldl lac8 
16.Ad2 h6 17.nacl BfdB 18.Wbl 
Ae6«^ Naer-Fressinet, Germany Bundes- 
liga 2009/10 (see also Game 25). 

Back to the game. 
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9..Ae7 

Having learnt from bitter experience, 
Fischer does not want to part with his 
dark-squared bishop this time. 9...e5 is 
insufficient for equality because of 
lO.dxeS! (lO.iSlixdB cxd6 1 l.dxe5 dxe5 
12.b4l? Wc7?^) 10...Axe5 (10...'2hxe5 
11 .i^lixdB cxd6 12.Ae2 He8 13.b3 Ag4 
14.h3 Ah5 15.Ab2± Cruz-Emma, 
Punta del Este 1964) 11.4ixe5 <S2xeS 
12.Ae2 c6 13.4id6 Wc7 14.53xc8 
Baxc8 15.h3 Hcd8 16.Wc2± Milev- 
Kostov, Sofia 1960. 


Lipnitsky considered 9..Me7 to be 
Black’s strongest reply, giving up the 
bishop but strengthening the central po¬ 
sition. Later, Gligoric placed this assess¬ 
ment in doubt, although it is probably 
possible to improve Black’s defence. 
However, Black has avoided that line for a 
long time now, preferring to retreat the 
bishop to e7. Thus, 10.b3!? Opening a 
path for the bishop to b2 or maybe a3. 
Direct play in the centre promises White 
little: 10.4ixd6 cxd6 11.Bel e5! 12.d5 
4ia5 n.Afl e4 14.Ad2 exf3 15.Axa5 
fxg2 16.Axg2 <2lig4 17.Wf3 f5«^ 

Kogan-Chistiakov, Moscow 1952; 
10.1.d2 -S^ed 1 l.l.el e5 12.dxe5 l.xe5! 
13.<2lixe5 <23xe5 14.Ae2 (Bannik- 

Cherepkov, Riga 1952) 14...c5!? 15.f3 
a6i^. 10...eS Possibly Black should not 
rush with this thematic advance; it was 
worth considering 10...Ad7!? ll.iSixdB 
cxd6 12.Aa3 a5«^. ll.dxeS 4ixeS 
12.?lixd6 cxd6 13.Ae2 .^g4 14.Ab2 
4ixf3+ 15.Axf3 Axf3 16.1'xf3± 
Gligoric-Barle, Ljubljana/Portoroz 1973. 
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10.h3 

As we have already convinced ourselves, 
it is useful for White to take control of 
g4, if he wishes to carry out the plan 
with e3-e4. 

10.<SlieS is harmless because of 
10...'Sixe5 ll.dxe5 4id7 (11 ...4id5l?) 
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12. f4 a6 IS.-ShcS b5 IT.WS lb8 
IS.AbS Ab7 16.Wh3 c5 17.1dl c4 
18.Ac2 g6± Bannik-Klavins, Riga 
1952. 

Worth consideration is 10.Wc2!?, free¬ 
ing the dl-square for the rook. Then 
possible is 10...a6 ll.<£ic3 Ad6 IZ.Hdl 
'H^eS Less good is 12...#e7 13.e4 e5 
because of the standard pin 14.Ag5! 
with the unpleasant threat of <$hd5. In 
the following game, Black did not cope 
with the challenge and should have lost 
quickly: 14...<Shb4 15.Wb3! exd4 

16.1xd4 bS 17.'$hd5 Wd7 
(Khurtsidze-Voiska, Vrnjacka Banja 
1996) 18.<$hxf6+ gxf6 19.Axf6 bxc4 
20.We3 %4 21.e5 WhS 22.exd6-t—. 

13. a3 eS 14.<52g5! Another standard 
manoeuvre: by creating the threat of 
<2lid5, White wins the fight for the point 
e4. 14...h6 15.4lige4 4lixe4 16.^xe4 
Wt7 17.dS 5^d8 18.4^xd6 cxd6 19.a4± 
Hillarp Persson-Arutinian, Heraklion 
2007. White has seized the initiative on 
the queenside, whilst on the king’s 
wing, it is hard for Black to create real 
threats - two pairs of minor pieces have 
already been exchanged and he has 
nothing with which to attack. 

10...a6 11.M 
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11...Ad6?! 


A few months later, Fischer improved 
Black’s play: ll...bS! 12.Ad3 Ab7 I 
think that 12...<$lib4!? 13.Ae2 Ab7 

14. a3 <$libd5i^ is even more accurate 
here. 13.#62 .fi.d6 14.Hdl We7 

15. Abl In reply to the immediate 

15. e4 Gligoric rightly feared 15...e5 

16. d5 <$lid4T. lS...eS 16.d5 (Gligoric- 
Fischer, Leipzig 1960), and here Black 
has a strong reply, which quashes any 
talk of a white advantage: 16...b4! 

17. dxc6 17.<$lia4? e4! 18.dxc6 Axc6T. 
17...J.XC6 18.Ad2 The knight has no 
retreat and Black is not in a hurry to 
take it. 18...e4! 19.4id4 WeS 20.g3 
bxc3 21 .Axc 3 Ad7 with sufficient 
counterchances. 

12.e4 e513.Ae3 

Ever since the pre-computer era, there 
has been no change in the verdict that 
after 13.d5 52e7 14.flel 4lig6 Black has 
excellent prospects on the kingside. 
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Analysis diagram 

But in our day, nobody has tested this 
position at the highest level. This is how 
one old GM game went: IS.Afl Ad7 
16.a4 h6 17.1.e3 ihh7 18.aS Whilst 
Black regroups his forces in the far 
corner. White seizes space on the 
queenside. 18...'H'f6 19.g3 Hfe8 

20.1.g2 4^g5 21.5^xg5 hxgS 22.Wh5! It 
seems that Black has played very logi- 
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cally, yet he has problems with the gS 
pawn. In order not to have to go over 
wholly to defence, he sacrificed a 
knight: 22...‘$if4!? 23.gxf4 gxf4 

24.1,d2 g6 25.Wf3 *g7 26.*fl, 
Reshevsky-Rubinetti, Palma de Mallorca 
1970. The white king flees to the 
queenside and with the centre closed, 
this should not pose him too many 
problems. In my opinion. Black does 
not have sufficient compensation for 
the piece (although the game itself 
ended in a draw). 

13...exd4 

Stronger is 13...b5!, not yet defining 
the situation in the centre. Black wants 
to force d4-d5, in order then to attack 
the enemy centre with ...c7-c6. Then 
there could follow 14.Ab3 14.Ad5 
iSlixdS IS.exdS exd4 16.'Slixd4 '§ixd4 
17.Wxd4 HeS, and Black’s chances, at a 
minimum, are not worse; 14.dxe5 
$lixe5 IS.iSlixeS AxeS 16.Ab3 M.h7 
17.AcS (Gohring-Sonntag, Germany 
Bundesliga 1988/89) 17...ne8 18.f3 
$3d7 \9Af2 cS 20.1.d5 AxdS 

21.#xd5 Wc7^. U..Ah7: 
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Analysis diagram 

A) IS.dS 43aS 16.4ld2 16.1.c2 ^c4r 
l/.Acl h6 18.#e2 (Osnos-Chistiakov, 
Orel 1966) 18...c6 19.dxc6 M.xc6 

20.a4 Wc7^. 16...?3xb3 17.Wxb3 


(Panno-Reshevsky Palma de Mallorca 
1970) 17...C6! 18.dxc6J.xc6 19.1fdl 

We7<^ In both cases. Black has achieved 
adequate play thanks to the thematic 
break ...c7-c6; 

B) 15. Bel h6 16.dxeS 4lxe5 
17.4ld4!? An interesting pawn sacrifice; 
Black is fine after 17.J.d4 <23fd7 
IB.iSlixeS J.xe5 19.a4 c6 20.axb5 axbS 
21 .nxa8 J.xa8 22.1.xe5 $3xe5 23.We2 
WgS 24.ndl J.b7 2S.<i>h2 J.c8?^ 
Akesson-Mitkov, Lisbon 2000. 
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Analysis diagram 


17...b4?l 18.43d5 $3xd5 19.J.xd5 

J.xd5 20.exd5 Wf6 21.#c2 flfe8 
22.1adl nad8 23.$3f5± Hort- 
Langeweg, Amsterdam 1982. 

Let us return to the position in the pre¬ 
vious diagram. I think Black was wrong 
not to take the pawn: 17...4lxe4! 
18.41x64 J.xe4 19.J.f4 4ld3! 20.J.xd6 
4lxel 21.J.xf8 He is losing after 

21. #xel? ne8 llAcS WgS. 21...4ld3 
22.4le6! Now it is White who needs to 
display some ingenuity, in order to 
maintain the balance; weaker is 

22. J.xg7 WgS 23.Wg4 Wxgd 24.hxg4 

'4'xg7T. 22...fxe6 23.Wg4 Wxf8 

24.Wxe6+ '4'h8 2S.Wxe4 Wxf2 + 
26.*h2 26.<4'hl fld8 27.fldl Wd4 
28.’Wxd4 nxd4+, and thanks to the 
threat of ...4lf2+ Black manages to play 
...c5-c4 and defend the knight, keeping 
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an extra pawn. 26...Wf4+ He must 
force transition into an endgame, since 
after 26...Hd8? 27.Bdl Black loses the 
pinned knight. 27.Wxf4 '$^xf4 28.Hcl 
4id3 29.Sxc7 $ixb2=. 

14.$iixd4 

The move 14.Axd4 will be examined 
later in the game Gulko-Dvoretsky. 
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14...Ad7?! 

Black should exchange a pair of pieces 
and get his queenside pawns moving: 

14.. .<S2xd4 15.Axd4 In reply to 

15.#xd4, Black creates pressure against 
the enemy pawn centre: 15...ne8 16.f4 
(16.1adl l'e7 17.f3 AeS^) 16...b5 

17.1. d5 c5 18.1'd3 $^xd5 19.1'xd5 
Ae6^. 15...b5 Somewhat weaker, al¬ 
though also playable, is 15...c5 

16.1. xf6! (16.1.e3 bS 17.1.d3 l.b7 

18.f4 c4 19.Ac2 b4«^ Kozma-Trapl, 
Prague 1963) 16...1'xf6 17.f4 l'd4+l 
18.<4>hl (18.1'xd4 cxd4 19.<2^d5 

Ae6^) 18...1.xf4l? 19.1xf4 l'xc4 

20.4id5 Ae6 (he must give up the ex¬ 
change, since after 20...#d4? there is 
the very unpleasant 21 .#h5 with the 
threat of Aie7+ and #xh7+) 21.'$lib6 
Wh4 22.'$lixa8 nxa8=. Later, by ad¬ 
vancing his queenside pawns. Black ob¬ 
tains good counterplay. But 15...b5 is 
even stronger. 16.Ae2 Dvoretsky says 


that he showed this position to the pu¬ 
pils of the Botvinnik chess school, and 
in reply to 16.e5, 12-year old Garry 
Kasparov suggested the brilliant coun¬ 
ter-blow 16...c5!. The advantage goes to 
Black, e.g.: 17.exf6 cxd4 18.fxg7 BeB 
19.Ads dxc3 20.Axa8 cxb2 21.Bbl 
I'fBT. 16...C5 17.Ae3 Ab7 18.eS 
Axes 19 .AxcS Be8± draw, Kozma- 
Estrin,PolanicaZdroj 1971. 

15. Be1«e7?! 

A serious mistake, after which Black 
comes under the familiar and highly 
unpleasant pin. He should have played 
15...Be8, creating pressure against the 
e4 pawn and making it as hard as possi¬ 
ble for the opponent to advance his 
central pawns. 

16. Ag5! 
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Black’s position has suddenly become 
difficult - how is he to prevent the 
white knight jump into dS? 

16...4^xd4? 

The third bad move in a row places 
Black on the edge of defeat. The only 
defence was 16...AeS, but here too, af¬ 
ter 17.Aid5 Wd6 18.Aif3! it is very hard 
for Black to disentangle his pieces. It 
seems that the best he has is 18...Bae8 
19.Aixf6+ Axf6 20.Axf6, and here he 
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has to recapture the bishop with the 
pawn, spoiling his kingside pawn for¬ 
mation. 

17.4id5!«e518.f4 

‘I recall that at this moment, I expected 
my powerful opponent to resign at 
once’ — Taimanov. 

18...4^f3+ 

‘Fischer’s inventiveness is well-known, 
but even this creative move should not 
have saved him’ — Taimanov. 



19.«xf3? 

‘Evidently, it was the nervous tension of 
being so close to winning that led to 
this mistake. Otherwise, I cannot to this 
day find another explanation of why I 
did not play 19.gxf3. A simple analysis 
confirms that this move deprives my 
opponent of any chance of saving the 
game’ — Taimanov. 

Indeed, no defence is apparent for 
Black, e.g. 19...'Wxb2 19...Ac5-l- 

20.*hl WdT 21.1.xf6 gxf6 22.#xd4 
i.xd4 23.nadl-l—. 20.He2 l.c5 + 
20...®'a3 21.43xf6+ gxf6 22.Axf6 
kxh3 23.Wd5! h6 24.1'h5 WcS + 
IS.WxcS 1.XC5+ 26.4>h2-l—. 21.'ih2 
Wd4 22.Axf6 gxf6 23.Wxd4 Axd4 
24.1dl c5 25.1xd4 cxd4 26.53xf6+ 
4>g7 27.53xd7etc. 


Mark Dvoretsky, in his theoretical note¬ 
book, reveals the psychological basis of 
White’s mistake; ‘In a good position, 
one usually does not want to calculate 
complications, such as arise after 
19.gxf3, especially when, as here. Black 
retains counter-chances. There is no 
doubt that somewhere in these compli¬ 
cations, White should win, but... In 
practice, a player often settles for a sim¬ 
pler continuation, which gives him a 
clear advantage and does not require 
calculation or give the opponent tactical 
counterchances. However, sometimes 
the excessive caution can just put addi¬ 
tional difficulties in the way of the win¬ 
ning path. This is the case here - 
Fischer starts to defend very inventively, 
and in the end, he manages to 
neutralise White’s advantage.’ 

^9..Md4+ 20.*h1 «2g4?! 

Fischer could probably sense his oppo¬ 
nent’s nervousness and tried to compli¬ 
cate the game as much as possible. The 
bishop was immune; 20...WXC4? 
21.43xf6+! gxf6 22.Axf6, and White’s 
attack is irresistible; 22...nfd8 23.eS Ab4 
(23...1.C5 24.nacl) 24.ne4 WcS 2S.f5. 
However, it was objectively stronger to 
play 20...'Slixd5 21 .AxdS HabS 22.b3±. 

21.hxg4 Wxc4 22.b3 

This is the strongest continuation; 
White drives the enemy queen to the 
edge of the board and then centralises 
all of his pieces, and continues the at¬ 
tack. But it was also possible to force 
transition into a highly favourable end¬ 
ing; 22.eS!? Ac 6 23.nedl AxdS 
(23...1.C5 24.Had l.xd5 25.1xc4 
.kxf3 26.gxf3 Ab6 27.Ae7 HfcS 
28.4>g2±) 24.'i'xdS l^xdS 25.nxdS 
f6 26.Ah4 fxeS 27.fxeS Ab4 28.a3±. 
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22...»b5 23.a4 Wa5 24.ned1 

Ace 
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25.e5?! 

Of course, Mark Evgenievich is right 
that White gets nothing from 
25.4iie7+? Axe7 26.Axe7 because of 

26.. .Hfe8 27.b4 Wh6 28.Ac5 Axe4!. 
However, very strong was 25.Ae7! 
AxdS (he has to give up the queen for 
rook and knight, because after 

25.. .nfe8 26.b4 he loses his strongest 
piece for much less material) 26.nxdS 
WxdS 27.exd5 Axe7 28.g5± Black has 
a difficult position. First of all, it is not 
clear how he avoids being mated, once 
the white rook comes to the kingside. 

25.. .Ab4 26Me4 

Taimanov thought that it would be very 
difficult to realise the extra pawn after 
26.Ae7 Axe7 27.4^xe7+ '4>h8 

28. '$l!xc6 bxc6, because his king is 
weakened. However, the accurate move 

29. Had! underlines White’s large ad¬ 
vantage; he not only wins a pawn, but 
dominates in the centre. It is very hard 
for Black to get his queen back into the 
game, let alone to disturb the king on 
hi. 

26.. .Axd5 27.1xd5 WbS 28.f5 
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‘It seems that White’s attack is again as¬ 
suming threatening dimensions, but 
Fischer tirelessly seeks out active re¬ 
sources to deflect his opponent from 
carrying out his plan of attack’ — 
Taimanov. 

28.. .Ac3!? 29.HC1 Ab2 30.Hb1 ?! 

Significantly stronger was 30.aS! Wxb3 

31. nxc7 Wg3 32.f6 with extremely 
dangerous threats against the enemy 
king. White also keeps this possibility in 
what follows. 

30.. .Ac3 31.Hc1 Ab2 32.nc4 

White should have chosen between 

32. aS and32.Hc2!?'i'xb3 33.Hxc7. 

32.. .nae8 
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Black dreams of playing ...f7-f6 and 
breaking his bonds. 

33.f6?! 
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A tempting move, but now Black can 
take the initiative. Much stronger was 
33.^e3! ®xb3 34.nxc7. The rook has 
penetrated to the seventh rank and 
White now only needs to seize the diag¬ 
onal al -h8 and play e5-e6. It is not clear 
Black how can oppose this simple plan. 

33...C6 

Better was 33...ne6!, maintaining con¬ 
trol over the 6th rank. 

34.fxg7cxd5 35.gxf8't+ *xf8 

After 35...1xf8? Sb.fcdS l^xbS 
37.^f6 the black king is in danger. He 
needs room to escape the danger zone. 

36. 'txh7^xe5 

Mate was threatened on h8. 

37. nf4! l^ee 

Stronger was 37...^g7, opening a line 
for the rook and reminding White that 
he also has a king. Then there could fol¬ 
low 38.1f5 Hel-I- 39.4>h2 We6 

40. Af4 d4 with mutual chances. 

38. nf1 b5? 

This move could have led to immediate 
defeat. Nor is 38...Ag7? any better, be¬ 
cause of 39.Ac1 We7 40.gS! Wb4 

41. ^b2-l—, but after the correct 
38...^c3! 39 .Ac 1 '4>e7 the king escapes 
from the bombardment. 
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39.axb5? 

‘How careful one must be about play¬ 
ing “natural” moves! In trying to save 
time making it to move 40, White 
squanders the lion’s share of his advan¬ 
tage. He should have strengthened the 
pressure with the manoeuvre noted 
earlier, 39.Bel!, and the pin on the 
e-file could bring Black serious trou¬ 
bles’ - Taimanov. 

The computer cannot see any defence at 
all after this. Black’s best is to give up 
the exchange by means of 39...Be7, but 
it is clear that after this, the struggle 
will not last much longer. 

39.. .axb5 40.Ad2 

Taimanov had missed that now, with 
the a-file open, 40.Bel is met by 
40...Ba8! 41.1.h6+ 4>e7 42.1.g7 Ball 
exchanging rooks and equalising. 

40.. .4>e7! 



‘At this moment, Fischer breathed a 
sigh of relief - both time-trouble and 
his major dangers are behind him. In 
addition, the game was adjourned, and 
there was the pleasant prospect of being 
able to assess the situation in the quiet 
of home analysis’ - Taimanov. 

41.J.b4+ 
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‘This was the sealed move, and after re¬ 
turning to the hotel and hurriedly set¬ 
ting the position up on the board, it 
was not difficult to conclude with dis¬ 
appointment that there was no great 
cause for optimism remaining... The 
black king is out of the danger zone, 
and suddenly it is the opponent’s king 
which is under threat from ...Hh8. In a 
word, it became clear that a draw was 
the most likely outcome of this grand 
battle’ - Taimanov. 

41.. .*d8 42.1xf7 

White could have forced a draw with 
42.Aa5-l- i’cS TS.BxfZ BhS 44.Hc7-l- 
i’bS 45.Hb7+, but preferred to con¬ 
tinue the battle. 

42.. .1.8 43.1f8+ lxf8 44.Axf8 

we! 

The bishop is attacked and a deadly 
check is threatened on fl. White’s reply 
is forced. 

45.1. C5 d4?! 

Fischer is carried away by the heat of 
battle and over-estimates his chances 
and once again falls into a difficult posi¬ 
tion. He could draw without any prob¬ 
lems by 45...®fl+ 46.Agl Ad4 
47.1^h2<4>d7. 

46.4^g1! 

Black probably overlooked this move. 
Now there is no longer a mate, nor 
checks, and White retains an extra pawn. 
Black needs to go over to defence again. 

46...W4 47.«e7+ ^c8 48.'tf8+ 
'txf8 49.Axf8 

‘As a result of the tactical complications, 
we have a bishop endgame, where 
Black’s chances of a draw look more re¬ 


alistic than White’s chances of winning. 
But it was at this moment that Fischer 
stopped thinking and started playing 
quickly and accurately, like a computer 
that had been programmed with the 
position’ — Taimanov. 



49...Ag3 50.^f1 d3! 

First Black restricts the white king. 
Whilst White is ‘digging out’ the black 
bishop. Black activates his own king. 

51.1.54 4>d7 52.1e1 lf4 

53.1c3 lg3 54.g5 '4>e6 55.g6 
^e7 56.1e1 lf4 57.154+ ^f8 
58.g3 ld6 59.*f2 lc5+ 60.*f3 
<4>g7 61.1g5 *xg6 62.1f4 ^55 

It appears that Black also holds after 
62...^fS 63.g4+ -ifb 64.-ie4 ld6 
65.1d2 IcS 66.‘4’xd3 ‘i’eS, but the 
text move, after which the king gets to 
g4, looks more accurate. 

63.i>e4 ^g4 64.4>xd3 
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‘Thus, another stage has ended in this 
instructive bishop ending. White has an 
extra and outside passed g-pawn, 
which ties down the black king, and it 
seems as though after the inevitable ex¬ 
change of this for the black b-pawn. 
White will have real winning chances, 
because of the distance of the black 
king from the main area of the battle. 
Alas, this impression is deceptive, and, 
unlike me, Fischer knew exactly that the 
resulting position was a draw’ - 
Taimanov. 

64.. .*f3! 65.Ac7 M2 66.Ad6 

l.e1 67.4>d4 4>g4 68.4>c5 b4 
69.*b5 *f5 70.*c4 *e6 

71 .l.c7 5 72.4^d3 *g4 

It is important for Black to prevent the 
manoeuvre “idS-el-fS, as a result of 
which White could advance his passed 
pawn. 

73.1. d6 1.C3 74.*c4 Ael 

75.1. xb4 lj(g3 



This position is theoretically drawn, 
and Fischer demonstrates the most pre¬ 
cise method. 

76.Ac3 Ad6 77.*d5 Ae7 
78.Ad4 Ab4 

White wants to play 79..^cS, after 
which the pawn cannot be stopped 
from getting to bS. 


79.*c4 Aa5 80.Ac3 Ad8 81 .b4 


A 



1 


‘In such endings, the black bishop tries 
to control the square, through which 
the enemy pawn will have to pass, 
whilst White tries to drive the bishop 
off or interfere with his own bishop. 
Preventing this interference (which is 
the main method of play in such posi¬ 
tions) can only be done with the help 
of the black king’ - Taimanov. 

Endings of this type (and this exact po¬ 
sition) are analysed in detail in most 
endgame textbooks. Dvoretsky, for ex¬ 
ample, recommends familiarising one¬ 
self with the following Centurini study 
from La Regence 1856; 



1.1. h4*b6 l...l.e5 2.1.f6l.h2 3.1.d4 
l.g3 4.1.a7 lf4 5.1.b8 l.e3 6.1.h2 
l.a7 7.1.gH—. 2.Af2 *a6 2...'4'c6 

3.1. a7 l.g3 4.1.b8 l.f2 SAhl MV 
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6.1.gl+-. 3.Ac5! 3.1.d4? I.d6! 4.±f6 
*b5 5.1.d8 *c6 6.Ae7 

3...Ag3 4.Ae7 *b6 S.AdS *c6 6.1.h4 
Ah2 7.Af2 *b5 8.Aa7 *a6 9.1.b8 
Agl 10.1.f4Aa7 ll.l.e3 1-0. 

and the ending of the game 
Capablanca-Janowski, New York 1916, 
where Janowski panicked and resigned 
the following position. 



At this moment, when White is ready 
to drive the enemy bishop from b6 or 
c7, the black king approaches the 
passed pawn from behind. 

82.b5 *e4 83.1.d4 Ac7 84.*c5 
4^d3! 85.4>c6 4>c4! 

The rear approach is completed, and 
now the draw is obvious. 

86.Ab6Af4 87.Aa7Ac7 

Draw. 

Game 35 

Gulko,Boris 
Dvoretsky,Mark 

Yerevan 1975 

1.d4 2.C4 e6 3.^c3 Ab4 

4.^f3 d5 5.e3 0-0 6.Ad3 ^c6 


7.0-0 a6 8.h3 dxc4 9.Axc4 Ad6 
10.e4 e 511 .Ae3 exd4 

As shown in the notes to the previous 
game, ll...b5 is stronger in this posi¬ 
tion (which was reached via a different 
move-order in Taimanov-Fischer). 
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12.l.xd4! 

An improvement on Taimanov-Fischer. 
ITowever, even here, the situation is far 
from tragic for Black. 

12...<axd4?! 

Better was 12...b5!, strengthening the 
pressure on the white centre and not al¬ 
lowing him to stabilise the situation. 
Then there could follow 13.Ab3 Black 
has sufficient counterplay in the varia¬ 
tion 13.e5 'SixdT 14.Wxd4 bxc4 

15. exd6 cxd6 16.'H'xc4 Bb8?^. 

13.. .ne8! In this version, the exchange 
on d4 is also not favourable for Black: 

13.. .55.d4?! 14.'i'xd4 c5 15.'i'e3 c4 

16. Ac2 (Lukacs-Lauber, Gyula 1997) 

16.. .1.b7 (16...b4 17.4ia4 l.b7 

18. Hadl±) 17.e5 Axf3 18.gxf3 Be8 

19. f4 Ab4 20.Bfdl - Black has a very 

suspicious position. 14.^5g5 14.e5 

Axes 15.<^xe5 <^xe5 16.1el 'i'd6=. 

14.. .Ae6 15.4^x66 fxe6 16.e5 16.Ae3 

4ia5 17.1.C2 16...Axe5 

17. Axes Wxdl 18.naxdl ^ixeS 
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19.nfel 20.Axe6 "ifS - White is a 
little better, but Black probably should 
hold. 

13.Wxd4 b5 

Insufficient for equality is 13...Af4 
14.#xd8 Hxd8 IS.Iadl (15.g3 Mb 

16. g4 bS?^) 15...Ae6 16.Axe6 fxe6 

17. g3 l.h6 18.eS 53d5 19.43e4±. 

Black’s bishop is badly-placed and the 
e6 pawn weak. 
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14.e5? 

The advantage could be retained by 

14.1. b3! c5 15.1'e3 - see 12...b5 

13.1. b3 43xd4?! 14.'ifxd4c5 15.#e3. 
‘My opponent’s mistake is an example 
of the well-known chess/psychological 
principle that a threat (in this case 
e4-e5) is often stronger than its execu¬ 
tion’ -Dvoretsky. 

14...bxc4 15.exd6 Wxd6 

‘Having survived a slight shock in the 
opening, I was so pleased that I imme¬ 
diately relaxed and committed a signifi¬ 
cant mistake. Even though the 
queenside pawns are broken, it was es¬ 
sential at all costs to hang onto the ac¬ 
tive pawn on c4, which fixes White’s 
weakness on b2. After 15....^e6 the 
chances are approximately equal’ - 
Dvoretsky. 


Another method of creating counter¬ 
play also deserved attention: 15...cxd6 
16.Wxc4 flb8 17.b3 Ab7?^. However, 
even after the text. Black can obtain ad¬ 
equate play. 

16.'txc4 Ae6 17.We2 IfeS 
18.lfd1 
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18.. .WC5?! 

The start of an incorrect plan: Black di¬ 
rects his queen to the kingside, where 
she has nothing in particular to do. In¬ 
stead of the game continuation, 

18.. .'S^b4!? 19.'S^c2 h6 was worth con¬ 
sideration, with the idea of pushing the 
pawn to c4 and creating pressure on the 
queenside. 

19.'»d2«h5 20.®f4! 

Defending against the threat of 

20.. .Axh3 and strengthening the cen¬ 
tral position at the same time. 

20.. .c5 21.ld2 

A solid prophylactic move. It was prob¬ 
ably also possible to play a little more 
actively with 21 .Hdb!? HabB 22.b3. 

21 ...h6 22.He1 Wg6 

It was better to meet the threat of 
23.ne5 by means of 22...®f5. Now af¬ 
ter 23.Wd6 there is the unexpected 
blow 23...Axa2! (23...nad8? 24.Wxd8 
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HxdS 25.nxd8+ <4’h7 26.nd2 is clearly 
better for White) 24.4ixa2 (24.<$he5 
lac8!?^) 24...nxel+ 25.4ixel l^bl 
26.ne2 Wxnl 27.WxcS — . After the 
move in the game, White could have 
forced transition into the endgame, in a 
more favourable form. 

23.*h2 

Stronger is 23.4ie5!, and after 23...'S^f5 
White can either exchange on fS or play 
24.®e3 with the idea of f2-f4 and 
g2-g4. 



‘Black’s position is clearly worse. 
White’s pieces are more active (Black 
must reckon with HeS and Wd6), and 
the black queenside pawns are weak. In 
such positions, it is important to find an 
idea, which can deflect the opponent 
from the natural strengthening of his 
position, and place some sort of prob¬ 
lems in his way. I decided that in the 
ending with rooks, the black bishop 
should prove stronger than the knight, 
and this would to some extent offset the 
weakness of the pawns. In the middle- 
game, by contrast, the queen and 
knight cooperate better’ - Dvoretsky. 

24.'txf5! 

On 24.Wd6 there could follow a trick 
with which we are already familiar: 


24.. .Axa2! 25.4ixa2 (after 25.Bxe8 + 
i^ixeB the white queen comes under at¬ 
tack and he is not able to move it away 
with tempo; 26Mc6 BcB 27.®xa6 
Ae6=) 25...1xel 26.<S3xel l^bl - 
Black wins back the piece and obtains 
an equal game. 

24.. .Axf5 25.1e5 lxe5 26.4ixe5 
leS 27.4^c4 

Black faces very complicated problems. 
First of all, there is a threat of 28.Bd6 
attacking the broken queenside pawns. 
Dvoretsky decides to part with one of 
them voluntarily, in order to activate his 
pieces as much as possible in compen¬ 
sation. 

27.. .*f8!? 

Another method also deserved atten¬ 
tion, namely to exchange a pair of 
knights and bring the bishop to bl, at¬ 
tacking the white pawns from behind: 

27.. .41e4!? 28.'$^xe4 l.xe4 29.Bd6 
(29.f3 Abl 30.b3 gS 31.<4>g3 <4>g7 
32.<4>f2 Be6) 29...1.bl 30.Bxa6 l.d3! 
3 1 .b3 1.XC4 32.bxc4 Be4 33.Ba4 fS^. 

28.Bd6 

28.4id6!? Bd8 29.'2ia4 looks very un¬ 
pleasant for Black. 

28.. .41.4 29.4ixe4 Bxe4 30.4ie3 
Ae6 31.Bxa6Bd4 
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32. ab6?! 

Black has been counting on obtaining 
counterplay on the kingside after 32.b3 
<4’e7, followed by ...f7-f5-f4. However, 
this is hard to achieve: 33.g4! hS 
34.‘4’g3±, and White retains all the ad¬ 
vantages of his position. In my opinion, 
Gulko’s move is objectively weaker, al¬ 
though it contains a cunning trap. 

32...ad2?! 

Stronger was 32...‘4’e7 33.g4 ‘4’d7!, 
obtaining real drawing chances, e.g. 
34.4if5 AxfS SS.gxfS Hf4etc. 

33. a4 axf2 34.a5 ae2? 

Falling into the trap. Dvoretsky pointed 
out a much stronger continuation: 

34.. .Bf4! SS.HbS White gets nothing 
from 35.b3 BfZ, whilst after 35.b4? 
Bxb4 the advantage swings to Black. 

35.. .'ie7! 35...1e4 36.4ic2 Bc4 37.<$5a3 
Ba4 38.1xc5±. 36.'ig3! Ia4 37.Bxc5 
Bb4 It appears that Black can save himself 
here, albeit with great difficulty, e.g. 
38.53dl <i>d6 39.1c3 aa4 39...Bb5!? is 
interesting, with the idea of forcing the 
pawn to a6 and only then attacking it 
from behind, whilst if White plays 
40.Ba3, then Black transfers his king to 
a8 and remains with an active rook and 
bishop. 40.Ha3 Bxa3+ 41.bxa3 ‘i’cS 
42.4ic3 g5 42...f5?! 43.'4>f4±. 43.S3e4+ 
ibS 44.a6!? '4'b6 Here it has proved im¬ 
possible to find a win; 45.4if6 '4'xa6 
46.4ig4 46.4ig8 hS 47.h4 gxh4+ 
48.'4’xh4 “iaS 49.'4'xh5 '4'a4 - the black 
king manages to win the a-pawn and get 
across to help the bishop. 46...h5 47.4if6 
h4+ 48.<4>f3 'iaS 49.53h7 g4+! 50.hxg4 
ld5+ Sl.'ifZ l.e6 52.43f6 <4>a4 53.<4>gl 
'4’xa3 54.<i>h2 *b4 S5.*h3 '4>cS 
S6.4xh4 'id4=. 


35.a6 lxe3 



36.1b8+! *e7 37.1b7+! 

The rook closes the long diagonal with 
check, after which the a6 pawn is un¬ 
stoppable. Black resigned. 

Game 36 

KereSjPaul 
Lipnitsky,Isaak 

Moscow 1951 

1.d4 2.C4 e6 3.e^c3 Ab4 

4.e3 0-0 5.Ad3 d5 6.4^f3 4^c6 
7.0-0 h6 


1 

AW 

1 # 


1 i 

A 

i i 



4 

14 

1 


i 



A 

A A 





A^ 


A A 


A A 

A 

H 

AW 




‘The gambit variation 7...dxc4 8.Axc4 
Ad6 9.Ab5 e5 10.Axc6 exd4 has only 
one drawback: White can decline it, by 
playing ll.exd4 bxc6 12.Ag5. In this 
case, it is not easy for Black to compli¬ 
cate the game. But this variation is fully 
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adequate for playing for a draw. The 
move 7...h6 preserves the tension. Its 
point is to defend the g 5-square in ad¬ 
vance, against raids by the white pieces’ 
— Lipnitsky. 

Of course, this is a very optimistic as¬ 
sessment of the variation from the black 
point of view; if his only problem was 
that White can dry the game up, then 
the Ragozin would probably have even 
more supporters! In my opinion, the 
move 7...h6 is more cunning than the 
immediate exchange on c4, since for 
the moment. Black keeps his plans hid¬ 
den, but the move 7...a6 is a more use¬ 
ful way of doing the same thing, and 
we will look at this move later. 

8.h3 

White meets fire with fire, by covering 
the g4-square. He also has another logi¬ 
cal plan - to put the rook on dl, in or¬ 
der to prevent thelater advance ...e6-e5. 
This is how the game might continue in 
this case: 8.#e2 a6 9.fldl We7 10.4lie5 
4lixe5 1 1 .dxeS 4id7 12.f4 4lib6 

15. cxdS exdS (Hort-Sofrevski, Stip 
1977) 14.1.C2!? Hd8 15. a3 l.xc3 

16. 'i'd3! g6 17.#xc3±. 

8.. .dxc4 

‘There was no need to hurry with this 
exchange. Further waiting moves, such 
as 8...a6 or 8...We7, were interesting 
here’ - Lipnitsky. 

The tense position arising after 8...a6 
has not thus far been explored suffi¬ 
ciently deeply. We will look at this more 
in the context of the game Vaisser- 
Gulko. 

9.1. XC4 Ads 10.e4 e5 11 .AeS 

We have seen this set-up several times 
already: having secured himself against 


a knight or bishop jump to g4. White 
continues to reinforce his centre. 

An important prophylactic move. Black 
defends the square bS and also prepares 
a fianchetto after b7 -bS. 

12.le1 


1 

AW I# 

i 

i A A 

i 

^A ^ A 
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A&& 


^ & 

A A 

A A 

I 

igf 2 


12...Ad7 

‘We have already drawn attention to this 
frequently-seen mistake in similar posi¬ 
tions. The move 12...Ad7 is justified in 
the context of a light-square strategy, 
but once Black has allowed his oppo¬ 
nent to establish a pawn and piece cen¬ 
tre, such as here, he should seek to at¬ 
tack it at once. This could be achieved 
by means of 12...bS! and 13...Ab7’ — 
Lipnitsky. 

Let us look at this recommendation in 
more detail. ‘An interesting detail. Not¬ 
withstanding that the h3-c8 diagonal is 
open for the bishop, it turns out that in 
this position, it should go to b7, from 
where the bishop will be more active 
(pressure against e4) ’ - Lipnitsky. 

We recommended this move in the note 
to move 13 of Taimanov-Fischer. The 
only difference between the two posi¬ 
tions is that here White has played He 1, 
and Black ...h7-h6. Black has probably 
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benefited more from this, since he no 
longer needs fear ^IgS or AgS. 

12...b5 


I I 



i i 

i 


i 4 


i 

i i 



1 A A 


A 

A A A 

A 


2 ^2 




Analysis diagram 


13.Ab3 Ab7 14.d5 After 14.dxe5 
4ixe5 1 5.4id4 we reach a position from 
the game Hort-Langeweg, Amsterdam 
1982, looked at in the note to the 1 3th 
move in Taimanov-Fischer. As we al¬ 
ready know. Black should take the pawn 
with 15...43xe4!. 14...4ia5 Black’s stan¬ 
dard plan consists of advancing ...c7-c6. 
there could follow; 15.4ld2 15.Ac2 
4ic4 16.Ac1 c 6«^. 15...C6 16.dxc6 
i.xc6 17 .Ac2 Ic 8 18.a3 l.b7 19.4ie2 
Atalik-Miladinovic, Ano Liosia 

1995. 

I think Lipnitsky is too critical of his last 
move. Black is still maintaining the ten¬ 
sion perfectly well. Yes, White has some 
small opening advantage, but no more 
than that. 

13.l'c2 

White did not play very well in the fol¬ 
lowing game - he hurried to close the 
centre, after which his opponent was 
able to create counterplay on both 
flanks at once: 13.a3 WcS 14.flcl HeS 
IS.dS <ae7 16.Afl Wd8 17.4id2 4ig6 
18.a4 l'e7 19.43c4 l.b4 lOMcl bS 
21.4id2 nab8«^ Lautier-Mitkov, Batumi 
1999. 


1 
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4i. 

4 i 
i 
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kth A 

A 

A# 

A A 

a 



a ^ 


‘The opening has gone in White’s fa¬ 
vour. He has a clear superiority in the 
centre and his strategic plan is therefore 
quite simple. He threatens to strengthen 
the position of his pieces still further 
(e.g. Hadl), and then after suitable 
preparation to exchange twice on eS 
and play f2-f4. Black, whose 12th move 
deprived him of the opportunity to at¬ 
tack the white centre, experiences defi¬ 
nite problems in creating counterplay’ 
— Lipnitsky. 

13...le8 

Lipnitsky awards this a question mark 
and adds the comment: ‘In many 
games, one can observe a strange rule — 
one mistake immediately follows an¬ 
other. But this is quite easy to explain - 
the first mistake worsens the position, 
which complicates the player’s task, 
leading to a further mistake.’ 

Instead of the text, Lipnitsky recom¬ 
mends 13...b5 with the idea of simplify¬ 
ing the position after 14.Afl exd4 
15.4lxd4 43xd4 16.Axd4 c5. Indeed, in 
this case Black’s chances are not worse, 
but the preliminary exchange on eS is 
stronger; 14.dxe5! <23xe5 15.43xe5 AxeS 
16.Ad3±. Then White will bring his 
rook to dl and prepare f2-f4, seizing the 
centre. It is not easy for Black to defend. 

If Black is striving for simplification, 
then he should exchange on d4 at once: 
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13.. .exd4 14.'$^xd4 (Black has suffi¬ 
cient counterplay after 14.^xd4 bS 
IS.Afl 4lixd4 16.4lixd4b4) 14...4lixd4 

15.1. xd4 bS 16.1.d5 4^xd5 IZ.^hxdS 
^e6 with mutual chances. But the text 
move, in my opinion, is also far from 
bad. 

14.a3 exd415.'Shxd4 


I 

WE # 


ii 

i 

4A 4 i 




^ A A 
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15.. .^e5 

Here the knight is unstable. It probably 
made sense for Black to strengthen his 
position in the centre, by putting a 
pawn on cS: 15...4lxd4 16.Axd4 c5 

17.1.e3 l.c6 IS.Hadl Wc7^. 

4ig6?! 

Here too, it was worth considering 

16...C5 17.4^f5 l.xf5 IS.exfS Wc7, af¬ 
ter which it is not easy for White to ex¬ 
ploit the weakness of the light squares 
in the centre. 

17.nad1 WeyiS.gS! 

‘white purposefully sets about prepar¬ 
ing f2-f4, temporarily sacrificing a 
pawn in the process. Now the point of 
his 16th move is clear - the pawn on h3 
is defended’ - Lipnitsky. 

18.. .'Shxe4 

This attempt to muddy the waters could 
have ended in a quick collapse, but oth¬ 


erwise, White plays and advances 
f2-f4 at his leisure. 

19.1.C1 

A solid move, which retains the advan¬ 
tage, but the energetic blow 19.Axh6! 
was even stronger, e.g. 19...fS (or 

19...gxh6 20.4ixe4 .^.eS 21.5licS±) 

20. #b3+ “ihS 21 .Ac1±. Material is 
equal and Black’s position is full of holes. 

19...f5 20.±g2! 

‘Subtly played! After 20.f3 ^xg3 

21. fxe4 .A.xel 22.nxel White gets two 
pieces for rook and two pawns, but the 
open position of his king gives Black 
counterchances. Now, however. White 
regains the pawn and gets strong pres¬ 
sure along theopen lines’ - Lipnitsky. 


1 1 
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1 A 
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A ^ 

A A 

A«^ 

A1 

AHH 



20.. .(he5 2^.(hxf5 

Even more precise was 21.43xe4 fxe4 

22..&xe4±, after which White has a 
mass of threats, the main one of which 
is f2-f4 and .&e4xb7. 

21.. .Axf5 22.<22xe4 (hf? 

‘Black covers his king, meeting the 
threat of #b3+ and ®xb7, and at the 
same time, pins the knight on e4’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

Black has managed to beat off the first 
wave of the attack, but his position re- 
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mains bad: his king is weak, the 4if7 is 
very badly placed, and White’s pieces 
are very harmoniously placed, control¬ 
ling the centre and cooperating excel¬ 
lently with one another. 

23.'tb3! 

White unpins his knight and pins the 
enemy knight, attacking the b7 pawn in 
the process. 

23...nab8 
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I # 
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24Ad2 

Keres continues to strengthen his 
position and not hurry, although there 
was a very strong immediate blow 
available in 24.4ixd6!? 'S^xel-I- 
ZS.Hxel Hxel-I- 26.'4'h2 cxd6 27.Ae3. 
The black rooks are separated, and his 
king very weak, whilst White’s queen 
and bishop pair dominate the board. 

24...«e6 

More tenacious is 24...Ae6, although 
even here, after 25.'S^c2 AfS 26.'S^cl 
Wd7 27.4ixd6 4ixd6 28.Af4 White 
keeps the advantage; his bishops exert 
unpleasant pressure on the opponent’s 
queenside. 

25.'txe6 nxe6 26.«^xd6 cxd6 

He loses after 26...Hxel+ 27.nxel 
4^xd6 28.ne7 4ie8 29.Ad5+ '4>h8 


30.g4 Ac2 31.Ac3, whilst after 
26...Hxd6 27.Af4± White’s advantage 
is also not in doubt. 
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A 

%A 
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SS ^ 


27.Ad5! 

Thanks to this move. White will pene¬ 
trate to the 7th rank with his rooks 
along one of the open lines. 

27...nxe1 + 28.lxe1 *f8 

The h3 pawn is poisoned - after 
28...1.xh3? 29.ne7 If8 30.nxb7 Black 
cannot unpin his knight. 

29.nc1 4id8 

Here 29...Axh3? is again bad because 
of30.nc7 4id8 31.Af4. 

30.1c7Ae6 

Nor does 30...Hc8 save him, on account 
of 31 .AaS 4ic6 32.nxb7! 'SlixaS 
33.Hf7+ '4'e8 34.Bxf5 with an extra 
pawn and an overwhelming position. 

31.Axe6 ihxe6 32.1d7«^g5 

The attempt to escape into a rook end¬ 
ing a pawn down after 32...4ic5 
33.Bxd6 4ie4 is refuted by 34.Af4!. 

33.Axg5hxg5 34.Bxd6 

Here, by contrast. Black is not only a 
pawn down, but the gS pawn is hope¬ 
lessly weak. 
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‘It is obvious that Black does not have 
the slightest chance of saving himself 
Therefore it was simpler to resign, but 
in time-trouble, it is often the case that 
a player has too little time even to get 
round to resigning’ — Lipnitsky. 

34.. .HC8 35.*g2 Hc5 36.1b6 
lc7 37.<i?f3 If 7+ 38.*g4! 

The most precise; White will win two 
pawns for the one he gives up. 

38.. .Hxf2 39.axb7 Hh2 40.a4 a5 
41.ab5 


By immediately challenging the bishop 
to reveal its plans. White drives it where 
it wants to go anyway. We will see the 
prophylactic move 8.h3 in the later 
game Vaisser-Gulko, whilst for now we 
will point out that the attempt to seize 
space on the queenside does not bring 
White any particular dividends; 8.c5!? 
b6 9.5lia4 9.cxb6 cxb6 10.Ad2 AbZ 
11.Id l.d6 12.4la4 4ld7 13.'i'e2 
fS?^ Cvetkovic-Mitkov, Vrnjacka Banja 
1991 is completely harmless. 9...bxc5 
lO.dxcS e5; 


‘The time-control is reached, and Black 
has time to resign. Keres excellently ex¬ 
ploited his opponent’s opening errors 
in the centre’ - Lipnitsky. 


Game 37 

Ibragimov,Ildar 
Gulko,Boris 

St Louis 2009 

1.d4 4lf6 2.C4 e6 3.4ic3 Ab4 
4.e3 0-0 5.Ad3 d5 6.42f3 4ic6 
7.0-0 a6 
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!<* 


A useful preparatory move. Black plans, 
as usual, to exchange on c4 and bring 
his bishop to d6, and does not wish to 
allow his opponent to bring a knight or 
bishop to bS. 

8.a3 


1 

km 1# 

i Ail 

i 

4 4 


All 

ihk 

AA^ 

A A 

AAA 

S 



A) 11.a3 This move allows Black to 

exchange off two pairs of minor pieces, 
and equalise without any particular 
problem: 11... e4 12.<§2d4 42xd4 

13.exd4 exd3 14.axb4 AfS 15.#f3 
Ae4 16.'S^g3 Hb8?^ Guseinov- 

Timoshenko, Dubai 2000; 

B) Probably White can fight for an 
advantage only by ll.AeZ!?, removing 
the bishop from the potential fork, but 
here too. Black has sufficient resources 
to create counterplay: 1 l...Aa5 Also in¬ 
teresting is 11...42e4 12.'S^c2 AfS 
13.1.d3 Wf6 14.a3 Hfb8!?^. 12.a3 It 
seems that the bishop is still trapped, 
but now Black plays his main trump: 

12.. .e4! The white knight now has vari¬ 

ous ways to go, but each has its disad¬ 
vantages. 13.4244 13.42d2 .^xd2 

14.1. xd2 ±e6^-, 13.42g5 h6 14.42h3 
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AxhS IS.gxhS d4 16.exd4 43xd4 
17.b4 'SdZ 18.43c3 HadSf^; 13.43h4 
g5±. 13...'52ixd4 14.exd4c6?^. 

8...dxc4 9.Axc4 Ad 6 


1 kW 1 # 

i i i i i 
i 

AA 

A ^ A^ 

A AAA 



10.«c2 

White’s idea is to limit the bishop on 
c8, taking the fS -square away from him 
with the queen and g4 with the 
h-pawn. Of course, other set-ups have 
also been seen in this opening tabiya: 

A) lO.hS eS ll.dS 4^e7 12.We2!? 

White holds back the e3 pawn, so as to 
prevent the dangerous manoeuvre 
...Aie7-g6-f4. 12...Ag6 13.Ad2 Ad7 
14.Sdl Wt7 Black wishes to push his 
pawn to e4 and then transfer the queen 
to eS, beginning an attack on the king. 
15.Ad3 Ae8 Opening the path of the 
f-pawn. 16.Axg6 hxg6 Worth attention 
was 16...fxg6!?, to create pressure on 
the f-frle. 17.e4 fS 18.Ac4 f4 19.4ixd6 
f3!? It was also possible simply to take 
on d6 with the knight, retaining good 
chances. 20.We3 White decides to 
avoid the complications after 20.43f5!? 
SxfS 2 1 nf7 22.Wg5, although in 
this variation, he has the initiative. 
20...cxd6 21.Wg5 Wf7^ Azmai- 

parashvili-Gulko, Volgodonsk 1983. 

B) 10.e4 eS 1 l.dS 4ie7 Another typi¬ 
cal position. Theoretically, White may 


have some advantage, but in practice it 
is easier to play Black, since he can at¬ 
tack the king. 12.b4 12.Bel h6 13.h3 
43g6 14.Afl #e7 1 S.AeS Ad7 16.Bel 
Bac8 17.4id2 bS!<^ Cherepkov- 

Vaganian, Sochi 1969. 12...Ag6 

13.<$3el bS 14.Ab3 aS IS.bxaS IxaS 
16.4id3 b4 17.‘$3a4 bxa3?^ Brito Gar- 
cia-Miladinovic, Las Palmas 1994. 
These two examples also show that even 
on the queenside. Black is not obliged 
to concede the initiative wholly to his 
opponent; 

C) 10.b4e5 ll.dS 43e7 12.43d2 53g6 
13.4ide4 (a solid, but not very aggres¬ 
sive continuation) 13...4ixe4 14.43xe4 
fS IS.Aixdb cxd6 16.f4b5! (White has 
secured himself against a kingside at¬ 
tack, and now Black in turn freezes the 
white queenside attack) 17 .Ab3 Wbb 
18.‘4’hl Ab7?^ Rashkovsky-Mitkov, 

Skopje 1991. 

10...e511.h3 Ad7 
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One of the ideas of this low-key move is 
to continue ...Wc8 and then either 
bring the bishop to fS, or sacrifice it on 
h3. 

12.d5 

A) In the following game. Black 
wrongly backed out of the sacrifice on 
h3: 12.Bdl Wc8 13.d5 43e7 14.e4 
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4lig6 IS.AeS (Karpov-Vescovi, Guaml- 
hos 2006) lS...Axh3!? 16.gxh3 Wxh3 
17.4^h2 43g4 18.4ixg4 <ah4! 19.f3 
<5Txf3+ 20.'i’f2 4lid4, and Black has 
enough counterplay for a draw; 

B) 12.Aa2exd4 13.exd4 <2lie7 (stron¬ 
ger is 13...'®c8! 14.Ag5 AfS?^) 

14. Ag5! (the pin is very unpleasant for 
Black, which would not have been the 
case if Black had moved his queen to c8 
on the previous move) 14...Af5 

15. Wb3 Hb8 16.1.xf6 gxf6 17.flfel 
Ag6 18.43e4± Ibragimov-Onischuk, 
New York 2006. 

12...5^e713.ld1 «^g614.b4 We? 


I I# 

kkkWkk i 

i i. 44 
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A ^ A4) A 

m A A 
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A well-known motif; White keeps his 
pawn on e3, not allowing the enemy 
knight into f4, and in reply, Black pre¬ 
pares ...e5-e4 followed by We5. 

A5.(hd2ihe8 

A very ‘King’s Indian’ theme - Black 
opens the path of his f-pawn. 

16.4ice4a5!? 

Otherwise White would play 4lib3 and 
constantly threaten a knight jump into 
aS or c5. Black should not completely 
concede the initiative to his opponent 
on the queenside, as his counterattack 
on the other wing is still in its infancy. 


17.lb1 axb4 18.axb4?! 

Black has more problems after 
18.4lixd6 4lixd6 19.flxb4. 

18.. .Axb419.Wb2 

Maybe White had originally intended 
to sacrifice a pawn with 19.d6!? Axd6 
20.Hxb7, but then noticed that after 
20...Ac8! 21.Bbl Ae6 Black neutral¬ 
ises his opponent’s pressure. 

19.. .Axd2 20.Axd2Af5! 

After 20...b6 21.d6! 4lixd6 22.4lixd6 
cxd6 23.Ab4 White firmly seizes the 
initiative, whilst he will soon win back 
the sacrificed material. 

21.Ad3 4id6 22.Ab4 Axe4 
23.Axe4 na7 24.ldc1 
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The activity of the white pieces com¬ 
pensates fully for the pawn minus. 

24.. .f5 25.Ad3 e4 26.Af1 f4 
27.Wc2?! 

He can hold the balance with 27 .Wd4! 
naa8 28.exf4 4ixf4 29.Axd6 cxd6 
30.Bel l^gS 31.g3 4id3 32.1.xd3 
exd3 33.Wxd3. 

27.. .fxe3 28.fxe3 Bf7?! 

Black misses his chance: after 28...b6! 
29.Axd6 cxd6 30.Bxb6 Ba3 White 
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faces a difficult choice, either to go over 
to pure defence or sacrifice a pawn. The 
second option seems best: 31.Wb2 
Hxe3 32.Hb7 WeS 33.fce5 -^xeS 
34.ncc7 with good drawing chances, 
thanks to the activity of his rooks. 

29. Ac5! b6 

The extra pawn cannot be held, e.g. 

29.. .1a8 30.Axd6 cxd6 31.Hb4 He8 

32.1, b5. 

30. Axd6 fede 31.«xe4 4ie5 
32.Ia1 Hxa1 

Draw. 


Game 38 

Vaisser,Anatoly 
Gulko,Boris 

Sochi 1985 

1.d4 4if6 2.C4 e6 3.fhc3 Ab4 
4.e3 0-0 5.Ad3 d5 6.4if3 4ic6 
7.0-0 a6 8.h3h6 



9.a3 

All of the other rook pawns have already 
made this one small step, so why leave 
the a2 pawn at home? But seriously. 
White does not have so many useful 
moves, which strengthen his position 
and do not change the structure. It is 


time to clarify the intentions of the en¬ 
emy dark-squared bishop and prepare a 
possible space gain with the move 
b2-b4. 

It seems to me that the move 9.Bel is 
less useful here. After 9...dxc4 10.Axc4 
Add 11 .e4 eS 12.1,e3 bS 1 3.1,b3 l,b7 
14.dxe5 4ixe5 15.4id4 we reach a posi¬ 
tion already known to us, from the 
game Hort-Langeweg, Amsterdam 
1982, where Black should take the 
pawn on e4, equalising. 

9...dxc4 10.1.XC4 Ad6 11.e4 

In reply to ll.WcZ Black develops in 
the well-known way: eS, Ad7, ’S^c8 
and then proceeds according to circum¬ 
stances, e.g.: ll...e5 IZ.fldl 12.b4Ad7 

13. Ab2 exd4 14.exd4 Wc8 15.4ie4 
4ixe4 16.fce4 l,f5 17.#h4 Wd8 
IB.l^hS W6 19.1ael l,g6 20.%4 
AfS 21.#h5, draw, Vera-Mitkov, 
Merida 2005. 12...Ad7 13.1.a2 Wc8 

14. 'S3d5 4ixd5 IS.AxdS exd4 16.exd4 
AfS 17.Wc3 4ie7 The queen turns out 
to be very useful on c8: it helps the 
bishop come to fS and defends the b7 
pawn in advance, thanks to which 
Black’s last move becomes possible. 

18.1.b3 c6 19.'$3e5 l.e6 20.1.c2 AfS 
draw, Gonzalez Zamora-Mitkov, Morelia 
2007. 
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12.Ae3 

White could close the centre here with 
12.d5. The following game, which 
strongly reminds one of the game 
Reshevsky-Rubinetti, which we have al¬ 
ready seen, shows what resources Black 
has available; 12...'Se7 13.Bel 'Sg6 
14.Afl ihh7 IS.AeS l.d7 15...4ig5!? 
16.4ixg5 hxgS 17.b4 4if4 IS.AcS g6 
19.Id *g7 20.4ie2 IhS 21.1c3 Wfb 
22.Axd6 cxd6 23.nc7 g4?^ Konca- 
M.Arkhangelsky, corn 1988. 16.Bel 
#£6 17.g3 Bae8 18.1.g2 5^g5 19.<$2xg5 
hxgS 20.1'h5 4if4 A forced piece sacri¬ 
fice, but quite unpleasant for White, all 
the same. 21 .gxf4 gxf4 22. Ad2 gS 



Analysis diagram 


Black has a pawn and the initiative for 
the piece. Now he threatens 23...‘4’g7 
and 24...Hh8. White decides to ex¬ 
change queens, but in doing so, he has 
to bury his light-squared bishop. 

23.h4 g4 24.f3 g3 25.<aa2 <i>g7 

26.1.b4 Bh8 27.Wg5+ WxgS 28.hxg5 
Bh2 This position is most probably 
drawn. It is impossible to prevent Black 
playing ...BehB and ...Ah3, whilst af¬ 
ter the exchange of bishops on g2, the 
protected passed pawn on g3 becomes 
a real strength. 29.Axd6 cxd6 30.Bc2 
J.h3 31.Bed Axg2 32.Bxg2 Bh3 
33.'4’fl Beh8 34.'4>e2? The balance 


would be maintained by 34.Hcc2. 

34.. .Bh2 35.Bgl axg2+ 36.Bxg2 
Bh2? After 36...ahl! 37.43b4 -igb 
38.'$2d3 Bbl White would be lost; the 
threat of ...‘4'xg5-h4-h3 is very strong. 

37.<4>fl Bhl+ 38.agl Bh2 39.ag2 

draw, Ibragimov-Gipslis, Alushta 
1993. 

I would repeat; this type of position, 
which reminds one of the classical sys¬ 
tem of the King’s Indian, needs further 
study. Black’s attack, which concentrates 
all of his pieces in a small corner of the 
board, looks very threatening, but of ten 
he has to sacrifice a piece for rather ab¬ 
stract compensation. 

12.. .'te7 

Nowadays, 12...b5 is considered 
strongest, probably correctly so. Then 
possible is; 13.Aa2 Ab7 14.Bel 
(14.d5 <Sle7 15.'i'd3 4ig6 16.4ie2 
4ih5, draw, Averbakh-Knezevic, 
Polanica Zdroj 1976) 14...exd4 

15.1, xd4 4lxd4 16.'i'xd4cS 17.'i'd2 
He8 18.Hadl A.c7^ Lesiege-Mitkov, 
Istanbul 2000. 

13.le1 exd4 14.l.xd4 

Little is promised to White after 
14.4lxd4 on account of 14...4lxd4 

15.1,xd4 c5 16.1,e3 bS 17.4ld5 4lxd5 
18.Axd5 lb8?i. 

14.. .'S2xd4 15.'i'xd4 

And here 15.<2lxd4 AeS 16.<$2f3 Axc3 
17.bxc3 bS 18.Ab3 Ab7 19.e5 
is not dangerous. 

15.. .Ac5 16.'td2 Ids 17.'tc2 
Ae618.Axe6#xe619.52d5!? 

A tempting raid, but it was probably 
better to play 19.4ie2 Wb6 20.'2if4, re¬ 
taining a small amount of pressure. 
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19.. .Ab6?! 

Black avoids the complications, but 
wrongly: 19...5lixd5! ZO.WxcS 
2\.Wxc7 22.ne3 WbSI. Now it is 

not so easy for White to extinguish his 
opponent’s activity. A possible continu¬ 
ation is 23.43e5 (Black has a good game 
after 23.'S'c3 Wxc3 24.bxc3 HacS 
25.Hdl Hxc3 26.*fl Hcl 27.Heel 
Hcc8=) 23...1'xb2 24.1'xf7+ '4>h7 
25.'23xd3 l'xal+ 26.'4>h2 Wfb 
27.1'xb7 Hab8?i. 

20.«3xb6 Wxb6 21.He3 c6 

22.4ih4 

His opponent’s passive play has allowed 
White to seize the initiative. He has an 
extra pawn in the centre and the threats 
on the kingside could cause Black a lot 
of trouble, especially considering that 
the queen on b6 is out of play. 

22.. .Hd7 
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23.e5?! 

In the variation 23.'23f5l HadB 24.eS 
nd2 Black obtains real counterplay, but 
even so, after 25.Wc4 White’s threats 
appear more dangerous, e.g. 
25...Hxf2l? (25...43d5 26.%4 g6 
27.Hf3±) 26.*xf2 l'xb2+ 27.*g3 
Wxal 28.exf6 Wxf6 29.1'e4±. 

23...52d5 24.Hg3 52e7! 

Black manages to protect the fS-square 
against the incursion of the enemy 
knight. The worst is behind him. 

25. He1 '»d4 

And now the queen returns to the fray. 
White’s initiative gradually dissipates. 

26. ^f5 53xf5 27.1'xf5 He8 

28.^6 g6 29.b4?! 

White continues to play for a win out of 
inertia, overrating his chances, and 
starts to fall into difficulties. It was 
probably time to force a draw: 29.Hg4l 
'ffxb2 SO.Hxgb+l fxg6 31.Wxg6+ 'i'fB 
32.He3 Iee7 33.fch6+ -igB Sd.WgbA 
Hg7 35.'ffe8+ '4>h7 36.®h5+, and it all 
ends in perpetual check. 



29...nd6! 

Thanks to this tactical resource. Black 
repulses all the threats on the kingside. 
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30.^5 *f8 31 .»e4 

The queen exchange is forced, in order 
not to remain a pawn down. 

31.. .1.xe4 32.1xe4 HdS 

33. nge3*e7 

Objectively stronger was 33...Hed8 
(with the idea of ...nd3, exchanging a 
pair of rooks and trying to exploit the 
weakness of the pawns on eS and a3), 
but after 34.e6 BeS 3S.exf7 Bxe4 
36.Bxe4 '4’xf7 37.g3l? White should 
hold without particular problems. 

34. g4?! 

He should tie Black down to the f7 
pawn: 34.Bf4! Bed8 35.Bef3 Bf8 
36.Be3, and it is not clear how Black 
can strengthen his position. 

34.. .Bed8 35.*g2 Bd2 36.Bf3 
B8d3! 

It is essential to exchange a pair of rooks, 
so as to deprive White of counterplay. 

37.Bee3 Bxe3 38.Bxe3 *e6 
39.*g3 g5 40.f4 gxf4+ 41.*xf4 
Bd4+ 42.*g3 

After 42.Be4 Bd3 White loses a pawn, 
but it cannot be said definitively that his 
position is lost: 43.h4 Bxa3 44.Bd4 
Ba4 45.'4'e4 '4'e7 46.hS - White is still 
somehow hanging on by the skin of his 
teeth. 

42.. .Bd5 43.*f4 a5 44.bxa5 
Bxa5 45.h4 Ba4+ 46.*g3 b5 
47.h5c5 48.Bb3 

White strives for a theoretically drawn 
ending, two pawns down. 

48.. .*xe5 49.Bxb5 Bxa3+ 

50.*f2 *f4 
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After 50...'i'd4 51.Bb6 the hS-pawn 
ensures White sufficient counterplay. 

51.Bxc5 Ba2+ 52.*f1 *xg4 
53.Bc6 *g5 54.Bc7f6 55.Bg7+ 

The position is theoretically drawn, al¬ 
though it is very hard to defend in a 
practical game, of course. Anatoly 
Vaisser copes with this very difficult 
task - admittedly, he slipped up once, 
but Boris Gulko ‘forgave’ him. 

55...*xh5 



56.Bg8 ab2 57.*g1 Bc2 58.*f1 
Bd2 59.*g1 Be2 60.*f1 Bc2 
61.*g1 Bd2 62.*f1 Ba2 63.*g1 
Bb2 64.*f1 Bb5 

Black needs to free his king from the 
edge of the board and then push his 
pawns. White does best to keep his rook 
on the top left corner, so as to be able to 
check from behind and from the side. 
The white king should, wherever possi¬ 
ble, stay in front of whichever pawn is 
further advanced. These are the most 
general recommendations, and whilst 
the ending is very complicated, detailed 
examination is outside the scope of this 
book. 

65.Ba8 *g5 66.*g2 Bb2+ 
67.*f3 ab3+ 68.*f2 Bb4 
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69.*f3 h5 70.nc8 h4 71.ng8+ 
*f5 72.na8 nb3+ 



Correct was 73.‘4’g2, heading towards 
the pawn which is further advanced. 

73...*g5? 

Gulko misses his chance. After 
73...Hb2 + l 74.<4’f3 h3 the pawn 
reaches the second rank, and Black, ac¬ 
cording to the Nalimov tablebases, 
gives mate in 49 moves. For the rest of 
the game. White defends faultlessly. 

74.*g2 ng3+ 75.4>f2 *g4 

76.ng8+ *h3 77.nf8 Ig6 

78.*f3 *h2 79.*f2 Hg2+ 

80.*f1 ng6 81.4^f2 h3 82.1f7 
ng2+ 83.4>f1 

Draw. 

Game 39 

Reshevsky,Samuel 
Fischer,Robert 

New York 1961 

In January 1961, the 1 7-year old Robert 
Fischer won the US Championship for 
the fourth time, whilst Samuel 
Reshevsky, for decades the country’s 
leading player, finished outside the 
prize list for the first time. What hap¬ 
pened next is described by Garry 


Kasparov in Volume four of My Great 
Predecessors: 

‘Stunned by this fiasco, Reshevsky de¬ 
cided to show “who is boss”, and an¬ 
nounced to anyone who would listen, 
“Fischer has not shown me anything. 
He could never beat me in a match”. 
Fischer accepted the challenge, and al¬ 
ready in June, the American chess fed¬ 
eration announced a match of 16 
games... The prize fund was compara¬ 
ble to world championship matches of 
the day - 6000 dollars. This was not 
surprising — the initiator and main 
sponsor of the match, Jacqueline 
Piatigorsky, was a descendant of the 
Rothschild family.’ 

This highly interesting match saw a 
fierce struggle, but unfortunately, it was 
never finished. After the 11 th game, the 
score was level (+2-2 = 7), but then 
Fischer, outraged by the organisers’ de¬ 
cision to move the start of the next 
game to 11.00 am, refused to continue 
play and forfeited the match. 

1.d4d5 2.{hi3 4if6 3.c4e6 
4.4ic3 Ab4 5.e3 0-0 6.Ad3 «ic6 
7.a3 



‘A significantly more committal move 
than 7.0-0. And, even more important, 
a clever pyschological challenge to 
Fischer: are you brave enough to play 
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for a win, in a complicated, unstable 
position?’ - Mednis. 

7...Axc3+ 

‘Reshevsky’s psychological idea works. 
Although Fischer had a one-point ad¬ 
vantage in the match at this moment, he 
considered it a matter of honour to play 
for a win as Black. Strategically, the text 
is inaccurate: Black agrees to enter an 
unfavourable line of the Saemisch 
Nimzo-Indian. Correct was 7...dxc4l 
8.Axc4 (the “combination” 8.Axh7 + 
<4’xh7 9.axb4 '$?ixb4 gives White abso¬ 
lutely nothing) 8... Ad6’- Mednis. 

In fact, this game made such an impres¬ 
sion on players at the time that the vari¬ 
ation with the exchange on c3 went 
completely out of use. Kasparov also 
considers that the standard exchanging 
operation 7...dxc4 and 8...Ad6 is 
‘clearly better’ than the game continua¬ 
tion. However, he then shows a precise 
path to equality for Black, and says 
nothing about how White should fight 
for an advantage. Maybe White really 
does not have a clear advantage here? 

8.bxc3 



Lipnitsky approves of this move: ‘We 
have seen the analogous manoeuvre 
many times. Black forces the exchange 


on dS, which opens his light-squared 
bishop. In addition, from aS, the knight 
takes an active part in fighting against 
the weakened light squares on the 
queenside. After the exchange on c3, it 
would be weaker to go into the system 
with ...e6-e5, e.g. S...We7 9.0-0 dxc4 
10.1,xc4 eS ll.a4l ld8 12.1,a3 We8 
13.4ig5 ld7 M.l'cZi Dubinin- 
Ragozin, Leningrad 1934.’ 

However, Mednis, although he does not 
criticise the move, considers it an un¬ 
fortunate necessity: ‘Black is forced into 
this clumsy manoeuvre, in order to get 
in ...c7-c5.’ 

I would support Lipnitsky: Black’s play 
looks fully logical. Exploiting his slight 
lead in development, he tries to create 
play on the queenside at once. 

9.$2d2!? 

The idea of this move is not only to 
strengthen the point c4, but also to pre¬ 
vent the knight being pinned by Ag4, 
after the exchange on dS. 

The seemingly more active means of 
doing the same thing by 9.5lie5 is 
weaker because of 9...^d7 
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Ana lysis diagram 


Black is cramped and any exchange 
eases his position. 10.4ixd7 Axd7 
ll.cxdS exdS 12.0-0 WhT 13.^3 
Ae6 - thanks to his bishop pair. White 
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is slightly better, but no more, Rog- 
ers-Ivanovic, Bor 1986. 

The exchange of pawns allows Black to 
activate his bishop: 9.cxd5 exdS 10.0-0 
Ag4 ‘An important element in Black’s 
strategic plan. The bishop comes round 
via hS to g6, to exchange the bishop on 
d3, after which the weakness of the 
light squares in White’s camp becomes 
more noticeable’ - Lipnitsky. ll.WcZ 
c5 Also good is ll...Axf3l? 12.gxf3 
#d7. 12.4365 White gets nothing from 
12.dxc5 because of 12...Axf3 13.gxf3 
I'cSI 14.a4 12...1.h5 13.f5 As 

usual, White wants to play e3-e4 and 
shift the focus of the battle to the 
kingside. 13...Ag6 14.43xg6hxg6 
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‘White has preserved his light-squared 
bishop, at the cost of strengthening the 
black kingside. Consequently, it is now 
hard for him to organise an attack on 
the black king, which is protected by 
the pawn barrier f7, g7, g6. Meanwhile, 
Black can continue his action in the 
centre and on the queenside, exploiting 
the great activity of his two knights’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

l5.’B^f2 The battle now revolves around 
the advance e3-e4. Black has sufficient 
resources to hinder it seriously. 
15...43b3 16.Sbl 43xcl IZ.Hfxcl cxd4 
18.cxd4 OcS with a good game for 
Black, Geller-Lipnitsky, Ukraine 1948. 


9...C5 10.0-0 
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10...b6 

Kasparov criticises this move; ‘A second 
opening mistake, made all the more 
difficult to understand by the fact that, a 
year earlier, in the game 
Thorbergsson-Fischer, Reykjavik 1960, 
Black had already shown the correct 
path: 10...dxc4 11.43xc4 43xc4 
12.1,xc4 Wc7 13.'i'e2 eS 14.Ab2 e4 
(even better is 14...ne8l 15.h3 Ae6) 
15.h3 Ms 16.1fdl nac8 17.a4 cxd4 
18.flxd4Hfd8=.’ 

I think that even after the move in the 
game, however. Black still has sufficient 
resources to maintain the balance. 

ll.cxdS exdS 

‘At the time of this game, it was already 
20 years since Botvinnik had shown 
that positions of this type are very nice 
for White. It seems as though the black 
pawns stand well in the centre, but they 
have no prospects, because they are 
practically fixed on their squares. 
White, on the other hand, after suitable 
preparation, can advance e3-e4 and 
having obtained the superiority in the 
centre and opened lines for his bishops, 
has excellent chances of winning. 
Reshevsky executes this plan perfectly. 
However Black already has nothing 
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better than ll...exd5, since with his 
knight out of play on aS, the 11 ...iSlixdS 
completely cedes White control over 
the centre. Black made his strategical 
mistake on move 7 ’ - Mednis. 

An interesting note, but it takes no ac¬ 
count of the dynamic features of the 
position. If White had the right to make 
3-4 moves in a row, then he would do 
exactly as Mednis says. But the players 
move alternately, and for the moment 
Black outstrips his opponent in devel¬ 
opment, as one can easily see; he just 
needs to find a rational plan to 
strengthen his position. And besides, it 
is hard to believe that the standard 
Ragozin and Nimzo-Indian plan, of ex¬ 
changing bishop for knight on c3, is a 
strategic mistake. 

12.f3 

White is noticeably behind in develop¬ 
ment, so it is not surprising that the im¬ 
mediate break in the centre leads to dif¬ 
ficulties: 12.dxc5 bxcS 13.e4?l c4 
1 4.1.C2 l,g4 15 .f3 Ms 1 6.exd5 $ixdS 
17.$^e4 l,g6 18.-4>hl lb84 Peev- 
Pipkov, Sofia 1971. 

12...le813.Ie1 
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A stern battle is going on around the 
advance e3-e4. 

13...Ae6 


This may not be the best place for the 
bishop. It obstructs the rook on e8 and 
when White gets in his central pawn ad¬ 
vance (as he will inevitably do, sooner or 
later), the bishop may come under attack. 
However, as we will see, Reshevsky does 
not manage to cast doubts on this move. 
At the same time. Black has a couple of 
other alternatives. Mednis’ recommenda¬ 
tion 13...Ab7 appears not to have been 
tested to this day; the variation has a bad 
reputation for Black, and nobody wants 
to play it. In my opinion, this verdict is 
too harsh. I would suggest another possi¬ 
bility; 13...Ad7!? with the idea of playing 
...b6-b5 and securing the knight a square 
on c4, whilst the queen has a line opened 
to b6. A possible continuation then is 
14.e4 14.Bbl is too slow, since after 

14.. .Bc8 Black is already ready to ex¬ 
change on d4 and start active operations 
along the c-file; nor is 14.dxc5 danger¬ 
ous, both because of 14...bxc5, and also 
the more cunning reply 14...Wc7l?. 

14.. .b5 IS.Bbl On IS.eS there is 

15.. .cxd4! 16.exf6 Wxfb or 16.cxd4 

Wbb 17.Ab2 in both cases with 

great complications. 15...cxd4 16.cxd4 
dxe4 17.fxe4 Ag4 18.4jf3 <2k:4 Black is 
excellently prepared for the battle, which 
is beginning to erupt over the whole 
board. 

14.Ba2 
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14...lc8 

There is also Kasparov’s interesting idea 
14...Wd7!?, in order to meet 15. g4?! 
with the shocking 15...cxd4 16.cxd4 
4ie4!, radically sharpening the situa¬ 
tion, and taking over the initiative. Of 
course, White is not obliged to play 
15.g4, and 15.a4 is more cautious, but 
in this case. Black plays 15...Hac8 and 
prepares 4ic4. The position remains 
double-edged. 

cxd4 16.cxd4 h5?! 



‘This is far from being an attacking 
move, as some commentators have 
claimed, but is a defensive move, aimed 
against White’s planned kingside attack 
with g2-g4. But Black cannot afford 
such a weakening of his kingside. 
Black’s position was already unsatisfac¬ 
tory, but the time had not yet come for 
this suicide. Something like 16...Wd7 
was a perfectly logical continuation’ - 
Mednis. 

But here is what Kasparov says; ‘With 
the directness of a Roman, Fischer pre¬ 
vents the move g2-g4 and the activation 
of the knight via g3. Mednis gives this 
move a question mark and calls it the 
decisive mistake. Undoubtedly, such a 
weakening cannot be good, but this as¬ 
sessment is too strict and is clearly in¬ 
fluenced by the result of the game.’ 


Kasparov also considers 16».Wd7 the 
best continuation, intending 17.g4 
<S3e4!?, and gives quite a detailed analy¬ 
sis, showing that Black has adequate play. 

I would dare to suggest that Fischer was 
perfectly happy with his position and 
was not thinking of defence, but of 
cramping his opponent’s position, but 
he overlooked a strong tactical resource 
for Reshevsky. Rybka 4 is also very opti¬ 
mistic about Black’s position, although 
instead of the move of the h-pawn, it 
suggests immediately beginning opera¬ 
tions on the queenside; 16...4ic4! White 
cannot play e3-e4 at the moment, and 
after 17.g4 there is the unpleasant reply 
17...h5l 18.gS$2h7 19.f4l,g4T. 

17.h3h4 

Ffere and on the next move it was also 
necessary to bring the knight to c4, 
limiting the scope of the opponent’s 
pieces. 

18.If2«d7 



19.e4!! 

Reshevsky does not miss his chance to 
uncoil the spring of his position, with 
the aid of a tactic. It is likely that Fischer 
was thrown into turmoil by this strong 
move. 

19...dxe4 20.fxe4 Ab3 ?! 
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Suddenly, Black has great difficulties: 
White threatens not only to push his 
central pawns, but also to bring his 
bishop to gS and win the ‘presumptu¬ 
ous’ pawn on h4. Fischer’s move does 
little to hinder White’s plans. 

Probably Black’s best practical chance 
was to take the ‘poisoned pawn’ with 

20.. .Wxd4. Now the tempting Zl.eS? 
(as suggested by Mednis) gives noth¬ 
ing, because of 21...Hxcll (not 

21.. .$^d7? 22.1.h7-l- or 21...Hed8? 

22. exf6 WxdS 23.nd2) 22.Wxcl (after 

22.1. h7-l-? (hxhJ 23.#xd4 Ixel Black 
has too much material for the queen - 
rook, bishop knight and pawn) 

22.. .411g4 23.hxg4 Wxd3?^. Black has a 
pawn for the exchange and all of his 
pieces are active, whilst White has a 
weak king and split pawns. 

Even so, Kasparov found a winning line, 
the main variations being: Zl.AbZ! 
WdS Retreating the queen to c5 also 
has its drawbacks: 21...’B'c5 22.eS i2lid7 

23. 'ifh5 4^f8 24.4^d2^. 22 .axf 6 ! 

Without this exchange sacrifice, it is 
hard for White to develop his attack. 

22.. .gxf6 23.Wh5 
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Analysis diagram 


The longer the computer thinks about 
this position, the less it rates Black’s 
chances. It may be that there is already 
no defence, e.g. 23...Bc5 23...Ac4 


24.4ie3 HcS 25.'i'xh4 le6 26.1,c2-l—; 

23...4ic4 24.Axc4 1,xc4 25.1'g4-l- 4>f8 

26. Wxh4 HeS 27.1,xeS fxeS 28.Wh8+ 
'i>e7 29.1'xe5+±; 23...4ic6 24.Ab5 
iheS 25.1dl l'e7 26.1,xe8 lxe8 

27. 'i'xh4±. 24.1'h6 leS 25.1.b5 BfS 

26. ne3 threatening 27.'2ig3l. 
‘Nonetheless, 20...Wxd4 (taking a cen¬ 
tral pawn!) made definite practical 
sense: there was too much chance of 
the move 21 .eS, allowing Black to sim¬ 
plify the game. Even the attack involv¬ 
ing the exchange sacrifice on f6, was far 
from obvious and demands from White 
a great deal of decisiveness’ - Kasparov. 

21. '»d2l.c4 

Now already, it is not so good to take 
the central pawn: 21...Wxd4 22.eS 
Hxcl 23.nxcl WxeS 24.Wf4±. Black 
loses the h4 pawn, after which he faces 
a difficult defence. 

22. Ac2 (hbS 23.Axb3 Axb3 
24.e5 42d5 25.1'g5'te7 

The pawn cannot be saved anyway, so it 
made sense for Black to exchange a pair 
of rooks, reducing the pressure on the 
f-file and slightly weakening the oppo¬ 
nent’s king. 25...nc2 26.Bxc2 Axc2 

27. Wxh4 nc8, and Black obtains defi¬ 
nite compensation. 

26.1'g4nc6 27.Ag5 
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27...'txa3?? 

‘A mistake explained by carelessness 
and being repulsed by his own posi¬ 
tion. It was essential to play 17...We6, 
although after 28.Wxh4 there can be 
no doubt about the outcome of the 
game’ -Mednis. 

Again, too categorical an assessment. 
After 28...Ac2 29.4lig3 nec8 Black sets 
up a blockade on the light squares; ob¬ 
viously, Reshevsky would still have a 
good deal of work to do, to realise his 
advantage. 

28.'td7 

A triple attack on both rooks and the f7 
pawn. Black resigned. 

Game 40 

BotviimikjMikhail 

Tal,Mikhail 

Moscow 1961 (m/1) 

1.c4 ^f6 2.thc3 e6 3.d4 Ab4 
4.e3 0-0 5.Ad3 d5 6.a3 



Statistically, the most popular continua¬ 
tion here is 6...Axc3+ 7.bxc3 dxc4 
8,J.xc4c5 or immediately 7...c5, but in 
this case, we remain within the confines 
of the Nimzo-Indian. The same may be 
said of the retreat 6...Ae7. 


7.1.XC4 

7.Axh7+ '4'xh7 8.axb4 ‘$3c6 is harm¬ 
less, e.g. 9.4if3 9.b5 4ib4 10.na4 aS 
ll.<2if3 l,d7 12.e4 4id3+ \3.&\ 
4ixcl 14.'S^xcl c6?^ Iztok-I.Farago, Sas 
van Gent 1992. 9...4ixb4 10.0-0 c5 
ll.<$3e5 'igS 12.dxc5 5id7 13.5ixd7 
Axd7 14.Wg4b5 15.cxb6 Wxb6 16.e4 
(hd3 17.1.h6 »d4 18.i.e3 «d6 draw, 
Petursson-Tal, Reykjavik 1988. 

7.. .Ad6 8.4if3 

As Botvinnik explained. White gets noth¬ 
ing from 8.f4 because of 8...c5!. ‘9...cxd4 
is threatened, and Black is better mobi¬ 
lised. Therefore, White should exchange 
queens.’ 9.dxc5 AxcS 10.b4 ‘A tempting, 
but risky move. The undefended bishop 
on c4 and knight on c3 can be exploited 
subtly by Black. Correct was 10.4if3.’ 
10...Ab6 ll.'B'xd8 ‘This is the idea of 
the whole variation. Theoretically White 
should be able to count on the better 
ending, as his king is better placed than 
that of the opponent, but for now. Black 
has the initiative.’ ll...Hxd8 12.4if3 Ad7 

13. Ad2 nc8 14.4ie5 (Botvinnik- 
Balashov, Hastings 1966/67) After 

14. Ad3 Axe3! IS.AxeS Sxc3 White loses 
a pawn. 14...Ae8 15.'i’e2 (hc6 16.<53xc6 
lxc6 17.ahgl ac7 18.aacl ad8± 

8.. .(hc6 
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The Ragozin Complex 


In the games examined earlier, we have 
seen a very similar position, but with 
White having castled instead of a 2-a 3. 
Botvinnik at first believed that this dif¬ 
ference favoured White, because with 
the move 9.b4 (see the next game) he 
seizes the initiative. However, he later 
changed his opinion. 

9.4ib5 

We have seen a similar raid before and 
have convinced ourselves that it does 
not cause Black any great problems. For 
example, he can simply retreat the 
bishop to e7, then kick the knight with 
...a7-a6 and return the bishop to its 
place, preparing ...e6-e5. 

We should add also that with the white 
king in the centre, the move 9.Ab5 is 
not at all dangerous for Black, e.g. 9...e5 
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10.Axc6 Of course, it is possible to 
close the centre with lO.dS, but then it 
is not clear what the bishop is doing on 
bS. There could follow: 10...4ie7 11 .e4 
4ig6 12.0-0 h6 13.1,d3 a6 14.4ie2 
4ih5 15.1.e3 l,g4 16.42el <$2hf4?^ 
Obodchuk-Razuvaev, Pardubice 1993. 

10.. .exd4 ll.exd4 1 1 .'$2xd4 bxc6 
M.lhxcG We8 13.<$2d4 HbS 14.f3 
(Karasev-Mukhin, Leningrad 1978) 

14.. .C5 15.4idb5 AeS Id.i^dO l.xc3-l- 
17.bxc3 WeS IS.i^^xcS Hfxc8 19.Wc2 


c4±. Il...bxc6 12.0-0 ■S^dS IS.Iel 
41 xc 3 14.bxc3 (Christiansen-Tal, Mos¬ 
cow 1982) 14...1.e6 15.<$2eS Wh4?i. 

9.. .e5 

Tal chooses the most active continua¬ 
tion, and the exchange of knight for 
bishop does not bother him here at all. 
Also perfectly possible is 9...Ae7 
10.0-0 After 10.4ic3 Ad6 1 l.<$iib5 we 
could have a repetition of moves. 

10.. .a6 1 1.41 c3 Ad6 In this typical po¬ 
sition, White has a wide choice of pos¬ 
sibilities: 12.e4, 12.h3, 12.#c2, 12.b4. 
We have seen all of these in this chapter. 

10.«ixd6 

Botvinnik considers lO.dxeS the most 
logical continuation, and after 

10.. .'$2xe5 1 l.<$2xd6 White can proba¬ 
bly count on a small advantage: 

11.. .'$2xf3+ 12.gxf3 cxd6 13.'S^d4 AfS 

(13...1.e6!?) 14.1.d2 Wd7 15.1.c3 

M.g6 16.1gl WS 17.ng3± Szabo- 
Sosonko, Amsterdam 1975. 

However, 10...Axe5!? is stronger, not al¬ 
lowing the opponent to create a weakness 
on d6. Play may then continue: 1 l.WxdS 
BxdS 12.Ae2 n.i^iixeS 4ixe5 13.Ae2 c6 

14. '$2c3 (H.i^^dd?! c5 IS.i^bS ±e6 
16.<$2c7 nac8 17.4ixe6 fxe6 18.0-0 c4±) 

14.. .1.e6 15.e4 4id3+ 16.1.xd3 lxd3?^. 

12.. .1.d7 13.4lxe5 52xe5 14.42xc7 Hac8 

15. <S5b5 AxbS 16.1.xb5 <$2e4 17.0-0 a6 
18.Aa4 b5 19.Ab3 g6!? and the initiative 
passes to Black. 

10.. .'txd6 

Worthy of consideration is 10...cxd6 
11 .dxeS dxeS (11...4ixe5 1 2.Ae2±) 
n.WxdB nxd8 13.4ig5 nd7 14.b4h6 
15.4if3 e4 16.'ad2 4ie5?^. 

11 .dxeS fcdl + 12.'4>xd1 4ig4 
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13.4^e2 

Two years later, Vladimir Liberzon tried 
to strengthen White’s play, but after 
13.'4’el 4igxe5 14.4ixe5 4ixe5 IS.AeZ 
IfS 16.1,d2 4id3+ 17.1,xd3 ±xd3 
IS.Hcl lac8 19.f3 c5 20.<if2 fS 
Liberzon-Tal, Moscow 1963, a roughly 
equal position arose. Later, Tal took too 
many risks, trying to win, and he lost. 

IS-^lcxeS 14.Ad5 

With the idea of preventing Black from 
bringing his bishop to the long diagonal. 

14...C6 15.1.64 l.e6 

Obviously, Tal did not wish to weaken 
his pawn structure, but it was stronger 
to play 15...b6, in order to bother the 
enemy king from the a6 square. Then 
possible is 16.<$2xe5 lixeS 17.f3 (it is 
not clear how else to get the king away 
from the centre) 17...1a6+ 18.<4’f2 
Had8 and Black has a small initiative. 
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16.4^d2! 

‘White is behind in development, and 
despite the possession of two bishops, 
his position is clearly worse. Of course, 
it was possible just to fight for a draw 
with Id.lixeS 4ixe5 17.f4 lc44 
18.'4>f2 4^d3 4 19.1xd3 lxd3 

20.1d2, but in this variation. White is 
completely without counterplay. Natu¬ 
rally, he chooses a more complicated 
continuation’ — is Botvinnik’s 
comment. 

So, Mikhail Moiseevich assesses his po¬ 
sition rather pessimistically. One can 
imagine that Mikhail Nekhemievich, 
on the other hand, was very pleased 
with the way things were going. But 
the fearless Rybka believes that things 
are about level after White’s last, strong 
move; apparently. Black’s dynamic 
plusses are balanced by White’s strate¬ 
gic gains. 

16...1ad8 

‘White does after all have a pawn ma¬ 
jority in the centre, and in order to 
make it harder for it to advance, it was 
necessary to play 16...f5. Then in the 
right circumstances, there could be a 
threat of ...f5-f4, which would be very 
unpleasant for White on account of the 
bad position of his king in the centre. 
Now, however. White exploits the 
breathing space offered to him, to com¬ 
plete his development. And in the ap¬ 
proaching endgame, his centralised 
king will become a significant factor in 
his favour’ — Botvinnik. 

In my opinion, the natural text-move 
does not deserve criticism. Tal’s mistake 
came a little later. 

17.h3 4if618.Ac2 
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18.. .1d7?! 

Black begins to play too directly. Signifi¬ 
cantly stronger was 18...b61, in order to 
bring the bishop to a6 quickly. In this 
case, in order to maintain the balance, 
White would have to show definite ac¬ 
curacy: 

19.b4l? Ac 8 ZO.Idl l,a6-l- Zl.^el 
Ads ZZ.Abl! (weaker is ZZ.AbS 
Ag6T. 

19.b3nfd8 20.nd1 

‘It only remains to play Acl-b2, after 
which Black will be in a difficult posi¬ 
tion. Therefore Tal has to exchange the 
bishop on c2 ’ - Botvinnik. 

20.. .41d3 21.Axd3 nxd3 22.Ab2 
n3d7 

‘Of course, not 22...Axb3, which leads 
to the loss of a piece. But the text move 
also testifies to the fact that Black un¬ 
derestimates the dangers of his posi¬ 
tion. It was essential to play 22...c5, ac¬ 
tivating the pawns on the queenside 
and fixing the weakness of the bS 
pawn’ — Botvinnik. 

Even so, the pressure he exerts on the 
d-file allows Black to maintain the bal¬ 
ance. 

23.Axf6 gxf6 24.b4 



‘How the position has changed in a 
couple of moves! Black has bad pawns, 
and the ending, both with and without 
rooks, will be difficult for him. Now 
perhaps the best choice was to restrict 
the knight’s scope by 24...Ad5’ - 
Botvinnik. 

24...Af5? 

Botvinnik was absolutely right about 
the best move in this position: Black 
had to play 24...Ad5l, not allowing 
White to activate his knight and untan¬ 
gle his pieces. If Black manages to ex¬ 
change bishop for knight, then he will 
feel safe in both the rook and the pawn 
ending. A possible continuation is 
25.g4 (25.fS f5 26.lad <i>g7^) 

25.. .Ag2l 26.1a2 Ad5 27.1aal Ag2, 
and the game ends in a draw by 
repetition. 

25. «fb3 Ad3+ 

‘A temporary and relatively insignifi¬ 
cant achievement. It is obvious that the 
bishop will soon have to retreat’ - 
Botvinnik. 

26. *e1 b6?! 

Black wrongly weakens his pawn struc¬ 
ture further. More tenacious was 

26.. .Ac4 27.Hxd7 lxd7 28.55d4 *g7. 
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27.nac1 Ae4 28.f3 

White forces transition into a minor 
piece ending. Maybe he should have re¬ 
tained one pair of rooks, however. 

28...nxd1+29.nxd1 Hxd1 + 
30.*xd1 



30...J.d5? 

‘The last chance was 30...Af5, so as to 
defend the c6 pawn from d7. Now the 
white knight gets into Black’s position 
and starts “cleaning up - Botvinnik. 

31.'2^d4 c5 32.bxc5 bxc5 
33.«^b5 a6 34.«^c7 ±cA 35.«^e8 
f5 36.h4 *f8 37.«^d6 J.f1 38.g3 


Game 41 

BotvinnikjMikhail 

Tal,Mikhail 

Moscow 1961 (m/3) 

1.c4 2.«3c3 e6 3.d4 J.b4 

4.e3 0-0 5.J.d3 d5 

Annotating the 5 th game of the match, 
in which the same opening moves were 
played, Viacheslav Ragozin wrote: ‘Only 
now is the identity of the opening clear. 
After the first move one could say “Eng¬ 
lish Opening”, and after the third, 
“Nimzo-Indian Defence”. But now we 
see that it’s a Queen’s Gambit with the 
bishop on b4, which is known to the¬ 
ory as the Ragozin Defence. I have to 
defend my child, since many writers, 
even specialist bulletins, for some rea¬ 
son call it a Nimzo-Indian, although the 
content of this opening has nothing 
much in common with that opening. 
After the l.e4 e5 2.43f3 43c6 3.J.b5 
4if6 4.'23 c3 it would never enter most 
people’s head to call this a Spanish. The 
outward move-order does not always 
characterise the reality of the opening.’ 

6.a3 dxc4 7.J.xc4 J.d6 


White plays the ending very accurately 
and energetically. 

‘All of the black pawns are isolated and 
the bishop cannot defend them. Before 
starting to pick off the ripe fruit. White 
puts his own pawns on dark squares’ — 
Botvinnik. 

38...*e7 

He also loses after 38...Ah3 39.‘4’e2 
'ie? 40.4ib7 c4 41.43a5 c3 42.*d3. 

39.4ixf5-l- 4>e6 40.e4 4>e5 

41.4>d2 

Black resigned. 


‘It is not an accident that Tal used this 
line against me. Black concedes the cen¬ 
tre, hoping to achieve lively piece play’ 
- Botvinnik. 

8.«ff3 «fc6 9.b4 

‘The simplest method of developing the 
queen’s bishop. White gets no advan¬ 
tage either from 9.'23b5 (as I played ear¬ 
lier in the match) or 9.Ab5. The age of 
the latter move is shown by the fact that 
it was seen as far back as the game 
Capablanca-Ragozin, Moscow 1936, 
with the sole difference that the white 
queen was already on b3, with his 
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bishop having taken on c4 in one move’ 
— Botvinnik. 
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9.. .e510.±b2 

As usual, White can close the centre: 
lO.dS ^e.7 1 l.l.b2 a6 12.h3 bS 13.1.b3 
Ab7 14.0-0 e4l? (Black hopes to take the 
initiative; I do not think that after 14...c6 
15.dxc6 .&xc6 he would have any trouble 
equalising) lS.4ig5.A.e5 16.Wc2 4iexd5 
17.'$ligxe4 iSllxed IS.Wxed Axc3 
19.1.XC3 '52 xc 3 20.fcb7 WdO 21.1'f3 
(Black has achieved what he wanted, by 
reaching a double-edged position, but 
now he rushes things and overlooks a 
simple blow) 21...a5? 22.M.xf7+\ “ihS 
23.e4 axb4 24.axb4 Hxal 25.nxal 
Wxb4 26.eS We7 27.e6± Gulko- 
Zubarev, Cappelle la Grande 2008. 

10.. .1.g4 

From the point of view of equalising, 
the simplest course is to exchange in 
the centre; 10...exd4 ll.^xd4 SiieS Af¬ 
ter the match, Botvinnik came to the 
view, and noted in his diary, that 
11 ...'$lixd4 12.Wxd4 c6l leads to equal¬ 
ity. This seems to be so; after, for exam¬ 
ple, 13.ndl ^c7 14.Wxd8 nxd8 

15.Hxd8+ l.xd8 16.‘4>e2 M.e7. White 
does not even have a symbolic advan¬ 
tage. IZ.AeZ c6 IS-Wcl BeS Rybka 
recommends 13...g6 followed by 
...a7-a5, but the human player is reluc¬ 


tant to weaken the long diagonal, with 
the enemy bishop on b2. 14.‘$^f5 AxfS 
15.Wxf5 We7?! Stronger is 15...b5! 
16.0-0 aS?^. 16.0-0 17.g3± 

Pinchuk-Grigorian, Tashkent 1969. 
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11.d5 

In his later white games in the match, 
Botvinnik decided to open the long diag¬ 
onal: 1 l.dxeS <52x65 A sharp, unbalanced 
position arises after 1 l...Axe5 12..A.e2 
We7 13.<^xe5 <?]xe5 <^xd5 

IS.WxdS Axe2 16.'4’xe2 <52g6?^ 

Enklaar-I.Farago, Amsterdam 1985. 
White has an excellent bishop, but a weak 
king; I think chances are about equal. 
IZ.AeZ We7 ‘It favours Black to maintain 
the piece tension in the centre, because of 
his superior development. White has still 
not determined the position of his king, 
so Botvinnik heads down the road of 
simplification’ - Ragozin. 13.'52b5 Hfd8 
14. Wc2 a6 15.52xd6 cxd6 
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Analysis diagram 
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‘Although Black has an isolated pawn, it 
is not a weakness, since it supports 
Black’s pieces in the centre. In addition, 
the open c-file promises Black the ini¬ 
tiative’- Ragozin. 16.#dl Hac8 17.0-0 
4ie4 18.4id4 AxeZ 19.Wxe2 4ic4<^ 
Botvinnik-Tal, Moscow 1961 (m/5). 
‘Black’s knights are excellently placed, 
and the dangerous white bishop on b2 
is neutralised for the moment’ - 
Ragozin. 

11.. .41e712.h3 

In reply to 12.Wc2 it is not good to 
play 12...C6, because thanks to the 
opening of the a2-g8 diagonal. White 
can quickly attack the square f7: 

13. dxc6 HcS 14.43g5 Uxc6 15.Wb3 
J.h5 16.0-0± Christiansen-Garcia 
Gonzales, Moscow 1982. Better is 

12.. .Axf3, after which the white king 
is stuck in the centre: 13.gxf3 a5 14.b5 

12.. .1d7 

‘More complicated play arises after 

12.. .Ah5, but since Tal realised that I 
was prepared for this variation, he 
chooses a less obvious move. In addi¬ 
tion, Black wishes to transfer the knight 
to g6, and in this case, the position of 
the bishop on hS would be bad because 
of the reply g2-g4’ - Botvinnik. 

After the return match in 1961, this 
whole variation practically went out of 
use, and in the 50 years since then, the 
position after 12...Ah5 has only been 
seen a handful of times: 13.g4 Ag6 

14. '2lih4 4lid7 15.4ixg6 4ixg6 16.4ie4 
l'h4 17.'td3 f5 18.gxf5 Ixf5 
19.0-0-0 nf3«=^ Bjork-Angqvist, Stock¬ 
holm 1987/88. 

13.45g5 


‘Temporarily taking control of the e4- 
square and setting the opponent a 
veiled trap. Tal, however, was so con¬ 
vinced of the naivety of his opponent 
that he falls for the trick’ - Botvinnik 
writes. 

13...42g6? 

‘While the knight was on e7, it was 
perfectly possible to play the prophylac¬ 
tic 13...h6. Now, however. White car¬ 
ries out a tactical operation, exchanging 
the enemy light-squared bishop and 
obtaining a significant positional ad¬ 
vantage’ — Botvinnik. 

The Patriarch’s recommendation was 
tested in a correspondence game: 

13...h6 14.4ige4 4ixe4 15.4ixe4 Af5 
16.4ixd6 fcd6 17.1'h5 c6 IB.fldl 
(Kotka-Salonen, corn 1970)... 
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Analysis diagram 


and here Black has at his disposal the 
very interesting piece sacrifice 18...a5 
19.g4 axb4l? 20.gxf5 bxa3 21.Ac3 
a2i=i. 

Another idea also deserves consider¬ 
ation: 13...a5!? 14.b5 ±f5 15.e4l.g6 
16.We2 4ic8 (Black has transferred his 
bishop to g6, to reinforce the kingside, 
and now he directs the knight to b6, 
and sets up a defence over the whole 
board) 17.4if3 4ib6 18.1b3 HeB 
19.0-0 a4 20.1c2h6i=i. 
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14.4^e6! 

Botvinnik liked to complain publicly of 
his poor tactical vision, but as we see, 
he does not miss the chance to land a 
surprise blow. 

14.. .fxe6 15.dxe6 '4>h8 16.exd7 
itxd? 17.0-0 

Black’s basic problem is the weakness 
of his light squares in the centre and 
on the kingside. In addition, one 
should not forget that the opponent 
has the pair of bishops, and both are 
pointing at the kingside. The isolated 
pawn on eS also needs constant atten¬ 
tion. 

17.. .1'f518.4^d5 

Botvinnik wants to exchange the knight 
which defends the central light squares, 
but even stronger was 18 .#b 11. 

18.. .41g8?! 

It is hard to believe that such a passive 
move can be good. Worthy of consider¬ 
ation was 18...Had8 19.4ixf6 gxf6, 
slightly strengthening his position in 
the centre. 

19.1fg4! 

Objectively, it is easiest for White to 
realise his positional advantage in the 
ending. In addition, Botvinnik was sig¬ 


nificantly stronger than his young op¬ 
ponent in this phase of the game. 

19.. .'»c2 20.'i'e2 WfS 21.«g4 
Wc2 22Me2 W15 23.e4 

Having repeated moves to gain time. 
White continues his assault. 

‘An important move, further constrict¬ 
ing the opponent’s pieces. The square 
f4 is easily defended, whilst if Black 
wishes to transfer his knight to the 
newly-weakened d4-square, then an ex¬ 
change on this square can only increase 
White’s positional advantage’ — 
Botvinnik. 

23.. .'td7 24.Iad1 Iad8 25.'tg4 
We8 26.g3 



26...4^h6?! 

This knight has a tough life - first it re¬ 
turned to g8, and now it heads to h6... 
Meanwhile, Black had the chance to ac¬ 
tivate his pieces a little by 26...a5! 
27.bS <$2f6 ISMel ^d7 - the knight 
heads to cS, from where it may then go 
via e6 to d4. 

27.1'h5 4ig8 28Me2 ^6e7 
29.«ie3 4ih6 30.4ig4! 

Botvinnik is not against the exchange of 
knights, but wants it to happen on his 
own terms, on the square g4. In this 
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case, the h-file will be opened, and the 
black king will then be likely to come 
under a direct attack. 

30...4^xg4 

Botvinnik regards this move as suicidal 
and suggests instead 30...Wh5. How¬ 
ever, in this case, a very strong retort is 
31.f4! 41ic6. a piece is lost after 
31...'ffxh3 32.4lixh6 gxh6 33.fxe5 
axfl+ 34.1xfl »xg3+ 35.«g2 

®'xg2-l- 36.'4’xg2 ^xb4 37.axb4 nd2 + 
38.1f2-l—. 32.4^X65 Wxh3 32..Mxel 
33.M.xe2 ^xeS 34.nxd8 flxd8 
35.fxe5-l— is absolutely prospectless. 
33.<21ixc6 Wxg3+ 34.Wg2 Wxg2+ 
35.#xg2 bxc6 



It may seem that the worst is behind 
Black - he has managed to reach an 
endgame, and has even grabbed an ex¬ 
tra pawn on the way. However, the two 
bishops, pointing directly at his king, 
are a fearsome force. White continues 
the assault with the paradoxical move 
36.'4>h3!, the idea of which is to open 
the g-file for his rooks. It is not apparent 
how Black can defend, e.g. 36...flfe8 
37.1gl ^f8 38.flxd8 flxd8 39.f5 ld2 
40.J.e5 flc2 41 .l.e6 5^g8 42.fldl -I—. 

31.hxg4 (hc6 32.*g2 Ae7 
33.i.d5 


Chapter Four: S,e3 

White wants to preserve both rooks for 
the attack. Also good is 33.flxd8 'ffxdB 
34.f4J.d6 35.1'e3 l'e7 36.J.d5 with 
strong pressure on Black’s position. 

33...«Id4 

‘Tal could not resist this “activity”, but 
the resulting opposite-coloured bishops 
favour White, since Black has nothing 
with which to oppose the activity of the 
light-squared bishop’ - Botvinnik. 

34.J.xd4 exd4 35.J.C4 
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Botvinnik’s plan is very simple: to put 
the bishop on d3, the rook on hi and 
place the central pawns on eS and f4. It 
was also possible just to grab the b7 
pawn, of course. 

35.. .C5 36.b5 

Botvinnik’s iron hand carries out his 
plan and he is not at all bothered by the 
fact that his opponent now obtains con¬ 
nected passed pawns. 

36.. .^f6?! 

Tal is ready to part with the d-pawn, in 
order to exchange a pair of rooks and 
bring his bishop to d4. But the fact is 
that once White plays f4 and eS, the 
bishop on d4 will be shut out of play, 
and the other pieces cannot come to its 
aid. Therefore it was stronger to play 
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36.. .a6, in order to open at least one 
line on the queenside, at the cost of the 
pawn. 

37.f4 d3 38.1xd3 nxd3 39.Axd3 
Ad4 40.e5g641.nh1 

Thus, White fully realises his plan. He 
practically has an extra piece in the attack, 
since the bishop on d4 is of little use. 

41...4^g7 

It was slightly better to keep the king in 
the corner and play the rook to g7: 

41.. .ng8 42.Ac4 Mg7. However, there 
is no doubt that in this case. White, by 
combining threats on both flanks, 
should win. 

42Me4 b6 



This was the sealed move, and Black re¬ 
signed without resuming. Botvinnik in¬ 
dicated the following more than con¬ 
vincing variations: 43...Wd7 44.Wc6 
Wxc6+ 45.bxc6 Hc8 46.e6l or 

43...'B'e7 44.gS nc8 (he has to cover 
c6, otherwise White plays 45 .Web and 
46.1'f6-H) 45.fS gxf5 46.1xh7 + 
<4'xh7 47.1'h4+ '4>g7 48.Wh6#. 
Botvinnik’s sealed move is definitely 
best from a practical point of view, as 
White strengthens his position without 
taking on any further responsibilities (it 


is easy to miscalculate after five hours’ 
tension). For a complete picture, there 
is also the more forcing computer path 
to victory: 43.f5l Wxe5 (43...gxf5 
44.gxf5 'i'xe5 45.Wb7 + ; 43...1.xe5 

44. nel) 44.1'b7+ *f6 (44...nf7 

45. Hxh7-l- '4'xh7 46.fxg6+ '4’h6 

47.gxf7) 45.fxg6 hxg6 46.Wc6+ '4’e7 
47.1h7+. 

Game 42 

Berkes,Ferenc 
Sax,Gyula 

Heviz 2003 

1.d4 ^f6 2.C4 e6 3.^c3 Ab4 
4.e3 0-0 5.1.d3 d5 6.a3 dxc4 
7.±xc4 ±d6 8.^f3 ^6 9.e4 


1 AW 1 # 

iii AAA 

AAA 

A ^ ^ 

A AAA 

1 

It is interesting that, after his return 
match with Tal, Botvinnik came to the 
conclusion that the plan with 9.e4 eS 
10.d5 is the most promising for White. 

9...e510.d5^e7 

There is no precise theory on this sys¬ 
tem at present, only general outlines of 
what each side wants. 

11.0-0 

The plan of a pawn storm on the 
kingside with 11.h3 4ig6 12.g4 is not 
very effective, in my opinion. Black 
does not have to force the door open 
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and play ...f7-f5 at all costs, but can in¬ 
stead switch plans and free his game 
with ...c7-c6. After this, White has to 
leave his king in the centre, since on ei¬ 
ther flank he comes under attack. Possi¬ 
ble then is 12...'S^e7 13.#c2 c6! 

14.dxc6 bxc6 IS.AdS HbS 16.Ag5 
Ae6 17.'S2h4?! 43f4+ Friedel- 

Moiseenko, Edmonton 2008. 

The pin is also not dangerous: 1 l.AgS 
ag6 12.g3 12.43h4 IhiA 13.#f3 h6 
14.Axf6 #xf6 15.g3 a6 16.Afl g6 
17.43g2? (17.gxf4fch4 18.f5 J.c5?^) 

17.. .'S2xd5! 18.'S'xf6 4ixf6+ I.Ivanov- 

Hracek, New York 1995. 12...h6 

13.1. d2 a6 14.h3 b5 IS.Afl l.b7 
16.Ae3 c6 17.dxc6 Axc6 18.<S5d2 #e7 
19.Ag2 Bfd8 20.Bel draw, Petrosian- 
Lengyel, Siegen 1970. The final posi¬ 
tion is even slightly better for Black. 
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Whether slightly earlier or slightly later. 
Black has to play the prophylactic move 
ll...a6, in order to oppose his oppo¬ 
nent’s aggressive plans on the 
queenside. Now after 12.b4 (the cau¬ 
tious 12.Bel h6 13.h3 'S2g6 14.Ae3 
should not cause Black great problems, 
e.g. 14...#e7 15.Bel l.d7 lO.Afl 
Bac8! - the correct idea. White has pre¬ 
pared excellently for the kingside at¬ 
tack, but Black has already started 


counterplay on the opposite wing. 
17.45d2 b5 18.a4 Bb8 19.axb5 axb5 
20.Ad3 Bfc8 21.We2 WeB?^ 
Cherepkov-Vaganian, Sochi 1969) 

12.. .41g6 13.4iel Black should imme¬ 
diately create complications on the 
queenside: 13...b5! Direct play along 
the lines of ‘attacking the king at all 
costs’ can rebound on Black: 13...'S'e7 
14.55d3 45f4 15.Axf4 exf4 16.e5! 
Axe5 17.Bel 45d7 18.<$2xe5 4ixe5 
19.#d4 Be8 20.#xf4 Ml 21.Be3± 
Portisch-Hamann, Halle 1963. 14.Ab3 
a5 15.bxa5?! Equal play results from 
15.Ae3 axb4 16.axb4 Bxal 17.Wxal 
J.xb4 18.'S2xb5 = . 15...Bxa5 16.4id3 
b4 17.<S5a4 bxa3 18.Ad2 la8 19.<S5ac5 
We7 20 .'B'c 2 4id7+ Brito Garcia- 
Miladinovic, Las Palmas 1994. 

The move ll...Ag4 cannot be recom¬ 
mended; White does not need to be 
provoked into the move h2-h3, since he 
wants to play it anyway, in order to se¬ 
cure his bishop’s square on e3: 12.Ag5 
4ig6 13.h3 Ad7 14.Ae2 Piece pressure 
on the queenside does not bring White 
particular achievements; 14.'S^b3 Ac8 
15.Bacl a6 16.1.d3 h6 17.1.e3 

14.. .h6 15.1.e3 We7 16.Bcl a6 17.1el 
^ihS Black carries out his attacking plan 
consequentially, although it is not all 
that dangerous for the opponent. 
18.Afl 45hf4 
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19.4^62 White’s desire to get rid of the 
piece standing threateningly over his 
king is understandable, but the more 
cold-blooded continuation 19.'2lid2l? 
also deserved consideration. The knight 
can be useful on the queenside, whilst 
the queen gets a path to f3, and maybe 
even hS. In addition, White has the tac¬ 
tical threat of ‘i’hZ and g2-g3. 19...Wf6 

20. 'S2xf4 'S2xf4 21.'ih2 g5 22.'5igl lfg6 

23.g3 24.Ad3± Bondarevsky- 

Levenfish, Leningrad 1947. White’s 
chances are superior: he has driven the 
knight from f4 and prevented the break 
...f7-fS, whilst Black is clearly weaker 
on the queenside. 

12.ne1 

Typical King’s Indian play starts after 
ll.ihtl (heS 13.<52d3 ihS 14.1.e3 fS 
15.f3 f4 16.1.f2 WgS 17.1'd2 <52h4 
18.Axh4 Wxh4 19.af2 a6 20.b4 gS 

21. h3 4if6?^ Rabar-Nedeljkovic, 
Zagreb 1953. The bishop is very well- 
placed on d6: it defends the important 
points c7 and eS and, unlike in the 
King’s Indian, does not get under the 
feet of its own heavy pieces as they re¬ 
group on the g-file. 



12...h6 

A) 12...a6 13.Afl h6 - see 12...h6 
13.1.fl a6; 


B) As Botvinnik pointed out, 
12...$2h5 13.J.fl <52hf4 14.Ae3 fS fa¬ 
vours White because of 15.g3l fxe4 
IB.^ixeT '52h3+ 17.Axh3l? (possibly 
even stronger than Botvinnik’s 1 7.<4’hl 
with the idea of ^igl) 17...Axh3 
IS.'SifgS AfS 19.4ie6 Axe6 20.dxe6 
WcS 21.1'd5±; 

C) The following game once again 

shows that Black is not so badly pre¬ 
pared for an immediate attack on the 
queenside: 12...Ad7 13.b4 aS Id.Hbl 
axb4 15.axb4 We7 16.1'b3 h6 17.<52b5 
nfc8 18.1.d2 l'e8 19.<52xd6 cxd6 
20.Wd3 Hc7?^ Ilivitsky-Averbakh, 

Sverdlovsk 1951. 
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14.b4 

After 14.h3 <2lih7 we reach a position 
from Ibragimov-Gipslis, Alushta 1993, 
examined in the note to White’s 12th 
move in the game Vaisser-Gulko. 

14...1.g4 

I repeat: Black should not try to provoke 
h2-h3, because it is quite useful for 
White. The immediate 14...Ad7 de¬ 
serves consideration, e.g. 15.na2 Wt7 
16.g3 Hfd8 17.1'b3 <52h7 18.h4 4)f6 
19.:52h2 b5 20.1.d2 (Marinelli-Vl. 
Kovacevic,Makarska 1995) 20...c6?^. 
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15.h3Ad716.Ae3 

An excellent place for the bishop, at a 
moment when Black does not have the 
reply ...'$hg4. 

16.. .<Shh717.flc1 

It looks tempting to bring the knight 
via d2 to b3 or c4. White adopts this 
plan a little later. 

17.. .'tf618.g3'te7?! 

The idea of this move is that after the 
immediate 18...4ig5 the reply 19.4ixg5 
hxgS 20.Whs is very unpleasant, and 
Black loses a pawn, since the piece sac¬ 
rifice 20...'$2f4 can hardly be correct 
here, whilst after 20...Ae7 there fol¬ 
lows 21.d6l with even worse conse¬ 
quences for Black. 

Even so, the move 18...We7 is too di¬ 
rect; Black should forget about the 
kingside for the moment and pay atten¬ 
tion to the other flank: 18...a5l? 
19.bxa5 HxaS 20.a4 Hfa8?^. 

19.eid2! 
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19...tS2g5?! 

As Garry Kasparov rather strikingly ex¬ 
pressed it in a similar situation, ‘played 
with the directness of a Roman’. Stron¬ 
ger here was 19...a5l?, although after 


20.'$2c4l the situation is already not so 
nice for Black, as a move earlier. Now 
after 20...axb4 21.axb4 taking the 
pawn is very risky: 21...Axb4?! (it is 
better to settle for 21...nfb8±) 22.d6l 
Axd6 (22...cxd6? 23.4id5, and Black 
loses the bishop) 23.4id5 We6 
24.4ixd6 cxd6 (24...Wxd6 
25.Ac5-I— ) 25.<$2c7 WfO 26.<$2xa8 
HxaB 27.'B'd3±. Formally, Black has 
more than sufficient material for the 
exchange, but his knights are very 
badly placed. 

20.h4!(22h7 21.4^c4 

Even stronger is 21.h5 22.4ic4, 

and one can only feel sorry for the 
4ih8. 

2^...(hf6 

Black misses the chance he was offered 
- after 21...nfc8 22.hS he would have 
been able to retreat the knight to f8. 

22.h5 4ih8 23.Ae2 4ih7 24Ag4 

This exchange is tempting, although it 
is not clear how favourable it is for 
White. The simple 24.'52xd6 cxd6 
2S.'$2a4 deserved consideration, start¬ 
ing a raid on the queenside. 

24.. .41.6 25.Axd7 

Rybka recommends White to retreat the 
bishop with 2 5.Af31 ?. 

25.. .Wxd7 26.*g2<S2e8?! 

26...b5l? 27.'$2a5 <$2g4 28.1.c5 f5± 
looks more promising. 

27.«^a4! 

An accurately calculated tactical opera¬ 
tion. 

27.. .b5 28.^c5 
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28.. MC& 

Black can win two pieces for a rook, but 
these pieces are the knights on h8 and 
e8, the sight of which brings tears to 
one’s eyes; 28...Axc5 29.'$2xe5 
SO.-^^cdl bxc4 31.Axes Wd7 32.1,xf8 
<4>xf8 33.1'd4±. 

29.{ha5i5 

Tantamount to desperation: Black gives 
up the important square e6, without a 
fight. However, at least the further logi¬ 
cal course of the game is disrupted, and 
probably, the game was now affected by 
time-trouble. 

30.4ie6 Hf7 31.exf5 Ixf5 
32.«2c6 «d733.«g4 

After 33.g4! Hfd 34.gS hxgS 35.Axg5 
IfS 36.^4 #17 37.f3-l— Black is 
practically stalemated. 

33.. .1f734.md1 35Ac5 e4 

An attempt to activate his pieces to 
some extent at least. 


36.»d4 leS 37.Axd6 «xd6 
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38.4ie5? 


A terrible oversight. He should defend 
the queen with 38.Bed 1, and after for 
example 38...'$2g4 39.Hd2 4if6 

dO.i^licS-l— Black is in a bad way. 

38.. .1fe7? 

Black misses a chance for the first time: 
38...Hxe6l 39.4ixf7 4ixf7 40.Hc6 
'i'eST. 

39.«2c6Id740.^e5? 

Now confusion reigns. Here 40.Bed 1 
4if7 41.Bxe4 was already not 

so good for White, but he can retain the 
advantage after 40.Bc5l 4ixd5 
41.fce4. 

40.. .1'xe6! 41.$2xd7 Wxd7 

42.Bc5 4if7 

To make matters worse, the knight has 
emerged from its prison. White could 
not stand this, and acknowledged defeat. 
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l.d4 ^f6 2.^f3 d5 3.c4 e6 4.^c3 lb4 5.a3 
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A direct attempt to secure the bishop pair and strengthen his centre. White achieves 
both of these aims, but somewhat delays his development. So once again, we en¬ 
counter one of the most interesting questions in chess; which is more important, 
the dynamic plusses of the position or the long-lasting positional features? Every 
chess player answers this question in his own way, and sometimes, over the course 
of time, this answer may change. In this chapter, for example, we will see how 
Ragozin’s attitude evolved. 

Today, this system is not considered dangerous for Black. After the practically 
forced 5...Axc3-l- 6.bxc3, he has at least two good replies; 6...'5?ie4 and 6...dxc4, af¬ 
ter which play stays within the boundaries of the Ragozin. The most popular con¬ 
tinuations are 6...c5 and 6...0-0, which mostly lead to a Nimzo-Indian Defence. Of 
these two lines, we will only examine castling, and that briefly. 

The black knight on e4 is very well placed, of course, so White strives to ex¬ 
change it off as soon as possible. As a result, the position simplifies further, and be¬ 
cause Black’s central bastion is quite solid (it is hard to get rid of the pawn on dS), 
it is hard to activate the bishop pair, and the game soon equalises. A more tense po¬ 
sition arises after 6.. .dxc4, when Black tries to keep the gambit pawn. Here the is¬ 
sue is one of the light-square strategy and the central blockade. 
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Game 43 

Lilienthal,Andor 

Ragozin,Viacheslav 

Moscow 1936 

1.d4 thf6 2.(hf3 d5 3.c4e6 
4.?3c3 Ab4 5.a3 



‘This move, immediately clarifying the 
position, is characteristic of Lilienthal, 
who rarely indulges in journeys 
through uncharted waters in the open¬ 
ing. The text gives White the bishop 
pair, but does little to hinder Black’s de¬ 
velopment, and is therefore not of great 
theoretical value’ - Ragozin. 

It is interesting that within three years 
(quite a short time period for those 
days, when information travelled at a 
snail’s pace), Ragozin had changed his 
opinion: ‘The lack of a dark-squared 
bishop significantly hampers Black’s 
counterplay, and it is not easy for him to 
utilise the extra tempo even to equalise, 
yet alone secure an advantage.’ 

And here is Lipnitsky, who, as usual, 
was rather more optimistic in his as¬ 
sessment of Black’s chances: ‘It seems to 
us that, nowadays, Ragozin would ques¬ 
tion this opinion, especially as the ad¬ 
vantage of the two bishops is illusory 
here. The lack of a dark-squared bishop, 
as has been shown many times (includ¬ 
ing in Ragozin’s own games) does not 


stop Black developing active counter¬ 
play, especially plans involving play on 
the light squares.’ 

In contemporary play, as we have al¬ 
ready said, this line is very rarely seen, 
because Black has various tries and 
tested means of securing good play. 

5...Axc3+ 6.bxc3 4364 

The move 6...dxc4 will be examined 
later in the game Lisitsyn-Ragozin, and 

6.. .0-0 on the basis of Azizian-Lempert, 
whilst we will not deal at all with the 
popular 6...C5, since this leads to a pure 
Nimzo-Indian Defence, without any 
Ragozin features. 

14A## I 

i i i i i i 
i 
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A A A A 

a a 

7.^d2 

White wants to eliminate the '2ie4 and is 
prepared to spend a couple of tempi to 
do so. More popular, and probably stron¬ 
ger it would seem, is the developing 
move Z.WcZ!?, for example: 7...c5 

7.. .0-0 8.e3 43d7 9.1,d3 ^df6 10.0-0 
b6 11.43e5 l,b7 12.f3 4id6 13.c5± 
D.Collins-Kujovic, Parsippany 2005. 
8.e3 Was 9.1.b2 cxd4 9...1.d7 10.a4 
cxd4 (Griibling-Junker, Pinneberg 
1991) ll.exd4 ^c6 12. J.d3 fS 
13.0-0±. 10.exd4f5 1 l.AdS 0-0 12.0-0 
The centralised knight looks nice, but is 
not so threatening - White can gradually 
drive it away and exploit the weakness of 
the dark squares in his opponent’s posi- 
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tion. 12...4^c6 IS.Bfel Ad7 14.tt'b3 
'^f6 IS.cxdS exdS 16.c4± Najdorf- 
Tartakower, Venice 1948. 

7...4^xd2 

After S.’fi'cZ 5iie4 9.4lixe4 

dxe4 10.'H'xe4 White wins back the 
pawn, retaining the advantage of the 
bishop pair, and brings his queen to a 
strong centralised position. Black’s only 
plus is that he can complete his devel¬ 
opment slightly quicker (in particular, 
his king is already prepared to leave the 
centre), but this is not enough to equa¬ 
lise. Play could continue: 10...c5!? 
11.e3 It looks very suspicious to con¬ 
tinue ll.dS?! 0-0 12.e3 exdS 13.cxd5 
OeS 14.#c4 #f6, and Black seizes the 
initiative. 11...0-0 IZ.AdZ cxd4 
13.exd4 $3c6 14.Ac3 eS!? Black must 
stir up complications, which he could 
also try to do by 14...fS 1 5.#d3 #g5, 
but here the quiet 16.#g3!? stems the 
opponent’s initiative. IS.dxeS 4ixe5 
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Analysis diagram 


16.Bdl Neither the bishop nor the 
queen can capture the knight: 
16.1.xe5? 'ifa5+ 17.<4>e2 l.g4+ 

IS.'i’eS Bads, and White comes under 
an attack, whilst 16.Wxe5? BeS is com¬ 
pletely bad. 16...'23d7 17.Ae2 BeS 
18.^4 f6 19.0-0 We7 20.1fel ftflS 
21.Wh5 Wf7 In this position, the Dan¬ 


ish players Steen Clausen and Kai 
Bj erring agreed a draw (Copenhagen 
1991). This is rather a strange decision, 
since White’s chances are superior, e.g. 
22.Wxf7+ <4>xf7 23.1.hS+ 4ig6 

24.nxe8 ‘4’xe8 25.nbl, and it is hard 
for Black to complete the development 
of his queenside. 

7...f5 is also insufficient for equality. 
White simply exchanges knights, brings 
his bishop to f4, taking control of the 
weakened central dark squares, and 
completes his development, e.g. 8.4ixe4 
fxe4 9.M4 0-0 10.e3 c5 1 l.#d2 cxd4 
12.cxd4 4ic6 13.1cl ^h8 14.1.e2± 
Teschner-Horne, Hastings 1953/54. 

8.Axd2 
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8...dxc4 


‘This conceding of the centre is not 
dangerous, since Black speeds up the 
development of his pieces and can start 
counterplay in good time’ - Ragozin. 

‘A modern view of the problem of the 
centre. Black does not prevent the estab¬ 
lishment of a white pawn centre by 
purely mechanical means, i.e. by keep¬ 
ing his pawn on d5. Instead, he gives 
himself the chance of active piece play 
against the central squares’ — Lipnitsky. 
This move is certainly not bad (al¬ 
though it is even better if played two 
moves earlier), but Black also has reli- 
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able alternatives. Here, for example, is 
how this position was handled by the 
great Ragozin expert, Genna Sosonko: 

8...C5!? 9.e3 4ic6 lO.cxdS l^xdS 1 l.c4 
#d6 (thanks to his better development. 
Black creates strong pressure on the op¬ 
ponent’s pawn centre, so White decides 
to go for simplification) 12.dxc5 WxcS 

13.#bl 0-0 14.1.b4 4ixb4 15.axb4 
WgS 16.1a5 l^fb 17.1.d3 h6 18.0-0 
b6 19.na2 Ab7, and Black has solved 
his opening problems very effectively, 
Kohler-Sosonko, Germany Verbandsliga 
1998/99. 

Also possible is 8...0-0 9.cxd5 The im¬ 
mediate 9..^f4 is worth consideration, 
followed by e2-e3, so as to develop his 
bishop and not open the diagonal for 
the black bishop on c8. 9...exd5 10.Af4 
AfS 11.e3 
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Analysis diagram 

11 ...c6 It seems to me that Black should 
strive for more dynamic play, and from 
this point of view, it is worth studying 

11...4ic6l? 12.g4 l.e4 13.f3 l.g6 

14.h4 hS?^. 12.g4! Ae6 Here, it is al¬ 
ready risky to play 12...Ae4 13.f3 .^g6 

14. h4 hS 15.'ifb3 b6 16.c4l - the 
knight is still stuck on b8, thanks to 
which White’s initiative becomes very 
significant. 13.Ad3 4id7 14.h4 Be8 

15. f3 5^f8 16.'if2 lc8 17.Wb3 We7 
18.1abl b6 19.h5 c5 ZO.WbZ c4 Inter¬ 
esting is 20...Ad7!? with the idea of 


...4ie6-g5, slowing down the advance 
of White’s pawns, since after f3-f4 there 
can now follow ...4ig5-e4. Zl.AcZ 
Ad 7, Anastasian-Korzubov, Moscow 
1983. Black has come to this same plan 
in delayed form, and here 22.Wb4! 
looks very powerful, strengthening 
control over the dark squares. The end¬ 
ing, with the two bishops and mobile 
centre is better for White, whilst avoid¬ 
ing the queen exchange is probably 
even worse. For example, after 

22...#d8 there could follow 23.#d6l. 
We will see the move 8...4ic6 in the 
game Bartel-Miroshnichenko. 

9.'i'a4+ Ad7 10.Wxc4 Ac6 
11.Wd3 

White prepares to seize the centre with 
e2-e4. It was possible to play 1 l.f3 with 
the same idea, but then Black obtains ex¬ 
cellent play by placing the queen on hS 
and castling queenside. In this case, it 
becomes clear that the white queen is 
badly placed on c4, e.g. Il...#h4+!? 

12. g3 Whs This manoeuvre is typical of 
the Chigorin Defence variation, where 
the bishop also ends up on c6; l.d4 dS 
2.c4 4ic6 3.4if3 A.g4 4.cxd5 Axf3 
5.dxc6 Axc 6 6.4ic3 e6 7.e4 Ab4 8.f3 
Wh4+ 9.g3 #h5 etc. The idea here is 
the same — hit the centre with ...f7-f5. 

13. Ag2 4id7 14.0-0 0-0-0, and now 
not 15.e4? becauseof 15...Ab5. 
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Viacheslav Ragozin severely criticises 
this move (too severely, in my opinion 
- he even goes so far as to award it a 
question mark): ‘Too direct! The move 
...f7-fS would gain significantly in 
strength if it attacked the white pawn 
centre. Therefore, it was better to play 

11.. .0-0, forcing 12.e4, and then 

12.. .f5ll 13.eS (13.f3 fxe4 14.fxe4 
’B'h4+) 13...‘S3d7 with a great position. 
The game Pillsbury-Chigorin, St Peters¬ 
burg 1895-6, is the classic example of 
how to play such positions.’ 

12.f3 0-013.g3«3d714.Ag2 
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‘It gradually becomes clear that Black’s 
11 th move only stopped the advance 
e2-e4 for a very short time. White, hav¬ 
ing completed his development, will 
get in e2-e4 with great strength, since 
with a mobile white centre, the posi¬ 
tion of the black central pawns on e6 
and fS is a weakness. The fact that he 
has finished his development allows 
Black to anticipate the coming danger’ 
-Ragozin. 

14...e5! 

Black manages to prevent e2-e4 after 
all, thanks to his advantage in develop¬ 
ment. 


15.0-0 

A small tactical nuance: after IS.dS? 
there follows lS...'$3cS, and Black wins 
a pawn. 

After IS.dxeS Ragozin advises Black to 
enter the endgame: 15...4ixe5 
IB.WxdS laxdS ly.AfdHfeS 18.^f2, 
and here he obtains excellent play with 

18...<$3c4 19.1.XC7 ld2 20.1hel lc2 
or 20...gS. But maybe it is even stronger 
to play 15...We8 16.'fi^c4+ '4'h8 

\7.M4 <$3xeS 18.Axes WxeS 19.f4 
We3 20..^xc6 bxc6. 

15.. .f416.dxe5! 

The light-squared bishop must be 
blockaded; after 16.g4 exd4 17.'B'xd4 
43b6T Black obtains the advantage. 

Black is fine after 16.e4 fxe3 17..A.xe3 
exd4 18..A.xd4 4lb6. 

16.. .fxg317.hxg3 

17.f4gxh2+ 18.'4'xh2 ^xgl 19.‘4'xg2 
#e8l? is risky for White, when Black 
transfers the queen towards the enemy 
king, and here winning the pawn on b7 
is dangerous: 20.WdS+ ‘4’h8 

21 .Wxb7? Wg6+ 22.‘4'f2 'SlixeS! with a 
very strong attack. 

17.. .'23xe5 IS.WxdS SaxdS 
19.Af4 43g6 
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‘A very difficult position to assess. At 
first glance, Black stands significantly 
better. Indeed, he has more space; how¬ 
ever, with concrete play, the possession 
of the two bishops allows White to 
liquidate the opponent’s initiative’ - 
Ragozin. 

The other version of the pawn sacrifice 
also deserves attention - 19...‘2ic4 
ZO.AxcZ HdZ Zl.Hfel gSI?, but here 
too, the assessment of the position is far 
from clear. 

20. Ac1 

Ragozin criticises this move, suggesting 
20.Axc7 instead. But here too, after for 
example 20...Hd2 21.e4 HcS 22.Af4 
'$2xf4 23.gxf4 Aa4, Black’s initiative is 
very strong. 

20...1fe8 

The immediate 20...nf5! is very strong, 
transferring the rook along the 5 th rank 
to c5, to win the c3 pawn. 

21. *f2 
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21...42e5?! 

‘Not a logical follow-up, to say the least. 
Taking advantage of the tied-up and in¬ 
active white pieces. Black should have 
begun actions with his rooks’ - 
Ragozin. 


Indeed, he should have chosen betweer 
21 ...HeS and 21 ...HdS. 

22.Af4 

The bishop seizes the chance to comt 
into play. Black’s initiative comes tc 
nothing. 

22...4ic4 
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23.1a2 

Lilienthal is careful. It is clear that he 
should not take the pawn: 23.Axc7?l 
ld2 24.nfel 4ib2! 25.*fl gS, and 
White’s position again becomes tricky. 
However, it was perfectly possible to 
make the thematic move with the 
e-pawn: 23.e4! 4ieS 24.nfdl 4id34 

25. <4>e3±. 

23.. .1d5 24.e4 

Here too, 24.Axc7?l g5l 25.g4 4ie3 

26. Hc 1 Ab54 looks dubious. White 
has now finally got his e-pawn moving, 
and equalised the game (if he had 
played it a move earlier, he could even 
have counted on some advantage). 

24.. .na5?! 

Stronger was 24...Hc5, so as to limit the 
dark-squared bishop with .■.g7-g5. If 
White takes on c7, there follows 
25...Axe4! 
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25. Axc7Hxa3?! 

After this second inaccuracy in a row, it 
is already Black who can experience 
difficulties. Even now, with the loss of a 
tempo, it was better to play 2S...flc5 
with the same idea - ...Axe4 and 
...g7-gS. 

26. flxa3 <$^xa3 
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27.Ji,f4?! 

This retreat allows the knight to occupy 
a good position on c4. Stronger was 
27.1al! 28.J.f4 a6 29.Hell (but 

not 29.c4?! 4id4), and the knight is 
driven to the edge of the board. After 
29...'4'f7 30.'4'e3± White gradually 
strengthens his position, and sets his 
central pawns in motion. Then it would 
not be easy for Black to defend. 

27...4ic4 28.Ia1 a6 


the passed a-pawn gives him sufficient 
counterchances. 

32...nc8 33..!^. xc4-»- Bxc4 

34,Ae5 

Draw. 


Game 44 

Bartel,Mateusz 
Miroshnichenko,Evgeny 

Austria 2010/11 

1.d4 4lf6 2.C4 e6 3.4if3 d5 
4.<2ic3 Ab4 5.a3 l.xc3+ 6.bxc3 
4le4 7.4id2 5^xd2 8Axd2 4ic6!? 
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This move fully answers to the spirit of 
the position — Black immediately be¬ 
gins a fight for the light squares, espe¬ 
cially the square c4. 

9.e3 (ha5 10.cxd5 exdS 11.Ad3 
Ae6 12.Hb1 


Of course, bad is 28...aS? 29.Afl, and 
Black loses a pawn. 

29.Af1 Ab5 30.lb1 Ic8 31.Ah3 
le8 32.Af1 

Lilienthal is peaceably inclined. It was 
still possible to fight for an advantage 
after 32.1dl 4/eS 33.J.xeS HxeS 
34.'4>e3, although it is hard to believe 
that Black cannot hold this position — 


12.1'bl!? is worth consideration, ham¬ 
pering Black’s kingside castling. How¬ 
ever, White has a different idea - he 
does not prevent his opponent putting 
the king on g8, but hopes quickly to or¬ 
ganise an attack in that sector. 

12...b6 13.«h5g6?! 

He should not weaken the dark squares 
without special need. More cautious 
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was 13...<$^04 14 .Ac 1 '53d6 with the 
idea of ...Wd7 and exchanging light- 
squared bishops on fS. 

White retains a small initiative after 
14.1fh6!? We7 15.0-0 0-0-0 16.e4 
dxe4 17. Axe4 4lc4 18 .Hfe 1. 

14...0-015.h4!?ne8 16.l'f4 
WdTIT.hS Af5! 
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This timely manoeuvre allows Black to 
repulse the threats to his king and trans¬ 
fer play into positional channels. 

18.hxg6 

Unfavourable is IS.AxfS?! 'H'xfS 

19. 'H'xfS gxfS 20.h6 41 c 4 2 1 .a4 f4, and 
the advantage transfers to Black. 

18...l.xg6! 

Correct; after 18...fxg6 19.Axf5 'H'xfS 

20. 'H'xf5 gxfS 21.1h5 Hf8 22.i>e2 
41 c 4 23.ngll White retains definite 
pressure on the kingside. 

IS.WgS *f8 

Rybka promises Black an easy life after 
19...41c4 20.Axc4 dxc4 21.f3 cS, but 
from a purely human point of view, 
such a position is not so attractive: the 
dark-square holes stand out, the bishop 


on d2 is gradually getting out of his re¬ 
straints and then the black king will feel 
uncomfortable. 

20. e4!? 

Without light-squared bishops. White’s 
position will lack prospects, so this 
pawn sacrifice is virtually forced. 

20...dxe4 

In the variation 20...Axe4 21.Ah6+ 
4>e7 22.1,gS+ 4>f8 (22...f6? 23.1,xe4 
'4’d8 24.Axf6+ '4’c8 25.Ae5 dxe4 
26.'fi'e3±) White has at least perpetual 
check - 23.Ah6+, and can also fight 
for more after 23.'4’fl!?. 

21. Ab5 c6 22.Ah6+^g8 
23Ae2 We6 24.0-0 4Sc4 25.a4 
4^d6 
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Bit by bit. Black is strengthening the 
position of his pieces; now he transfers 
his knight closer to the centre. 

26.1.g4 

In principle, the two bishops and 
dark-square play should give White 
enough compensation for the pawn, 
although he is obliged to play very pre¬ 
cisely, to maintain the dynamic bal¬ 
ance. 

26...1'e7 
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The set-up 26...4iifS 27.'B^h3 'S^f6 
seems rather artificial, but was also pos¬ 
sible. 

27.MA lads 28.lfe1 f6 

Black begins to fill up the holes in his 
position. 

29.lbc1 *h8 30.«h3 Wf7 
31.«h2«^c4 32.1e2 



Lacking an active plan, White marks 
time, but significantly worsens the po¬ 
sition of his pieces. I think he was 
wrong to move the queen to h2 and 
leave the b-file with his rook. 

32...1e7 

Black could have obtained a serious ad¬ 
vantage after 32...cS! 33.dxc5 fS 
34.Ah3 bxcS. 

33.lce1 lde8 34.«h4 a5 
35.Ah3 Ah5?! 

One imagines that Black had little time 
left for the last few moves up to the 
time control, so Evgeny Miroshni¬ 
chenko wanted to get past the time 
control and only then undertake any 
sort of decisive action. However, the de¬ 
lay costs him. Correct was 3S...b5l, 
drawing White’s attention to the 
queenside. 


36.g4!l.g6 37.g5 

The only pawn on a dark square now 
has to leave his post. 

37.. .f5 38.Af1 »d5 39.Wg3 *g8 
40.lb1 e3?! 

Illogical, to say the least. Why suddenly 
sharpen the position on move 40? More 
consequent was 40...Ah5 41.Heel 
hST. 

41.1. g2 

Black’s idea is justified after 41.fxe3?l 
<§3xe3l 42.nxe3 nxe3 43.Axe3 f4l, 
winning the exchange. 

41 ...exf2+ 42.1xf2 «d7 43.Af1 
lei 44.1xe1 Ixel 45.1e2 Ixe2 

46.1. xe2 
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Over the last few moves, the position 
has simplified noticeably. Now Black’s 
extra pawn does not play a significant 
role, since his pieces are not very active 
and are badly coordinated, whilst his 
king is exposed. 

46.. .1.f747.g6! 

Enabling White to force a draw. 

47.. .hxg6 48.Axc4 l.xc4 

49.1fxg6+ Wg7 50.Wxg7+ 
4^xg7 51 Ac7 b5 Vi-'A 
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Game 45 

Lisitsyn,Georgy 
Ragozin, V iacheslav 

Leningrad 1939 

1.d4 2.55f3 d5 3.c4 e6 

4.4ic3 Ab4 5.a3 Axc3+ 6.bxc3 
dxc4 

‘This continuation seems better than 
6...<53e4, since Black retains the knight, 
which plays an important role in the 
battle for the central squares dS and e4’ 
— Lipnitsky. 



7. 'i'a4-»- 

We will look at the move 7.e3 in the 
game Petrosian-Karaklajic. 

7...1.d7 

The alternative is 7...4lbd7 8.e3 The 
plan of a kingside fianchetto deserves 
consideration; 8.#xc4 b6 (Mihok- 
Siklosi, Kecskemet 1989) 9.g3!? Ab7 
10.1.g2 0-0 ll.l.f4±. 8...0-0 9.1'xc4 
b6 10.1,e2 l,b7 11.0-0 c5 12.a4 Ic8 
13.Wb3 l'c7 14.^3d2 eS 15.1.a3 flfd8 
16.Bacl± Alekhine-Fox, Bradley Beach 
1929. 

8. Wxc4 0-0 

‘Often one inaccuracy is enough to pre¬ 
vent the realisation of the best plan. In 
analysing the Ragozin Defence, we have 


seen a number of times that the pin of 
the '52f6 is never desirable for Black. If 
Black allows it, it is only because he has 
concrete measures to deal with it 
(...h7-h6!, and then ...g7-g5!, as appro¬ 
priate) . 

In this position, the pin after 9.Ag5! is 
extremely unpleasant for Black: 

A) he has no dark-squared bishop, 
which could return to e7; 

B) the plan of taking over the central 
squares with his pieces becomes 
unrealisable. In addition, a position 
arises in which the two bishops give 
White the advantage. 

Thus 8...0-0 is a typical mistake, since 
after 9.AgS! Black’s whole opening 
strategy is busted. Instead of 8...0-0 he 
should have played 8...Ac6!, and if 
9.1.g5, then 9...'i'd5! lO.WxdS (or 
lO.WdS 43e4!) 10...1.xdS with an 

equal game, whilst after 9.e3 Black 
could now castle’ — Lipnitsky. 

Ragozin later used this recommenda¬ 
tion and played 8...Ac6 in this position. 
Of course, he attracted followers too. 
Here are a few examples; 



Analysis diagram 


A) 9.e3 ‘52bd7 10.Wb4 (after 10.J.e2 
0-0 11.0-0 ne8 we have transposed 
into Lisitsyn-Ragozin) 10. ..aS ll.Wbl 
<ae4 12.C4 0-0 13.1.b2 fS 14.1.e2 4ig5 
IS.Wdl <axf3+ 16.1.xf3 J.xf3 
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ly.WxfS (Petrosian-Uusi, Vilnius 
1958) 17...4ib6l 18.1^e2 <S5a4 19.0-0 
b6«^; 

B) 9.Ag5 45bd7!? (in my opinion, 
Lipnitsky’s recommendation 9...'ffdS is 
weaker because of lO.'fi^xdS AxdS 

11. '$5d2±) 10.<ad2 h6 ll.l.h4 a6 

12. a4 Ads 13.#b4 cS 14.dxc5 aS 
lS.l^d4 Wc7 16.e4eS 17.#d3 Ae6?^ 
D.Yudin-Gusev, Tula 2000; 

C) 9.Ae5 AdS! 9...0-0 lO.AgS I'dS 
(Fred-Ragozin, Ffelsinki 1946) 
ll.fcdSl AxdS 12.f3 b6 13.e4±. 
10.’i'a4+ Aic6 11.c4 Ae4 12.Ab2 0-0 

13. Hdl AhS! 14 .Axc 6 bxc6!? 

14...Axc 6 IS.l^aS <Af6 16.f3±. 15.e3 
IS.l^aSI?. 15...#g5 16.h4 l'g6 

17.Hd2 HabST Svirin-Alexandrov, 
Podolsk 1990. 
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‘It is interesting how often in tourna¬ 
ment play, two very strong players fail 
to see an obvious move. Of course, he 
should have played 9.Ag5!’ — Lipnitsky. 
Indeed, after 9...Ac6 lO.AieS AdS 
ll.Wd3 cS 12.f3 h6 13.Ah4 cxd4 

14.cxd4± White obtains a stable advan¬ 
tage. 

9...Ac6 10.Ae2 «2bd711.0-0 He8 

Possibly the immediate 11 ...Ae4 was 
niore accurate, e.g.: 12.#d3 Aid6?! 
(Black does not manage to fasten onto the 


c4-square; better is 12...f5 13.c4 Hf6, 
trying to create counterplay on the 
kingside) 13.c4 eS 14.'fi^c3l exd4 

15.<Axd4 Ae4 16.Ab2 <af6 17.f3 Ag6 
18.e4± Chandler-Hess, Dortmund 1980. 

12.nd1 ^e4 
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‘Naturally White will not wish to put 
up with this knight, and will rapidly 
drive it away. What does Black achieve? 
The truth is that Ragozin uses the 
square e4 as a jumping-off spot, to 
transfer his knight from f6 to the more 
active spot on d6, from where it looks 
at the light squares c4 and e4, and also 
bS and fS. In addition, the knight opens 
the path for the queen to come to the 
kingside, which could be very useful at 
the right moment. And finally. Black 
prevents White developing his bishop 
to a3, since the continuation 1 3.a4 <Ab6 
14.'i'b3 Axa4 15.Hxa4 43xa4 16.fca4 
<Axc3 17 .Wc2 Aixd 1 + leads to a posi¬ 
tion in which White has to fight for a 
draw’ — Lipnitsky. 

13.Ab2 

13.Ae5? is bad because of 13...'ffh4! 
14.1fl 14.<Axc6 <Ab6l 15.#d3 fcf24 
Ib.'ihl #h4 17.<4>gl 43f2 I8.#d2 
<Axdl 19.Af3 bxc6 20.Axc6 <Axe3 
21 .®xe3 i^^dS - Black keeps at least an 
extra pawn and a positional advantage. 
14...Ad6 15.'&b3 15.#d3 <AxeS 
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16.dxe5 #g5 + . 15...4^xe5 16.dxe5 
#e4, and Black wins a pawn. 

After 13.4lid2 Black obtains satisfactory 
play with 13...'ad6 14.#d3 eS! 15.c4 
%5!, e.g. 16.d5 -^cS ly.WcS 

l.a4 18.lei WhdT. 16...J.a4 17.1el 
c5 18.Ab2 IS.dxcS?! 4iifS and Black 
wins back the pawn and obtains an ex¬ 
cellent square on cS for his knight. 
18...e4 19.#c3 b6 - in this position, it is 
difficult to regroup the white bishops, 
and his pieces in general are restricted. 
The most unpleasant line for Black is 
13.'H'd3 with the idea of c4 and Ab2. 
Then possible is 13...W6 14.Wc2 (14.c4? 
<52dcSI) 14...43d6 15.c4l.e4 16. Wc3±. 

13...a5 

‘Starting to surround the centre from 
the queenside. Black’s task is to deprive 
White’s centre of its mobility, since if 
White succeeds in setting in motion his 
c- and e-pawns, as he is trying to do, 
then his position will be superior. How¬ 
ever, it must be said that Black’s plan in¬ 
volves a great weakening of his posi¬ 
tion, and therefore it was objectively 
stronger to play 13...43d6 14.#a2 la4 
IS.Hel cS 16.Had HcS’ —Ragozin. 
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Analysis diagram 


‘The variation given by Ragozin has a 
very interesting, original piece set-up. 
The bishop occupies a dominating po¬ 


sition on a4, paralysing the whole 
white queenside. White’s chances of a 
kingside attack are highly problematic, 
since it is hard to achieve the necessary 
regrouping. On 17.1dl Black replies 
not 17...1xdl IS.Hexdl with unpleas¬ 
ant pressure on the d-file (although 
even here, after 18...c4 19.'#bl WaS 
Black has nothing to complain about - 
V.B.), but 17...#aS! maintaining the 
blockade’ — Lipnitsky. 

The reader may wonder why, in this 
variation, the white queen retreats to a2 
and not d3? The answer is that in the 
latter case. Black could refrain from the 
line with 14...Aa4, which is less fa¬ 
vourable for him with the queen on d3, 
and play instead 14...'$2b6!. Then Black 
not only successfully controls the 
squares e4, c4, bS and a4, not allowing 
the bishop on b2 out of its cage, but 
also threatens to penetrate with his own 
minor pieces on the weak light squares. 
15.43d2 fails to 15...Ab5 winning a 
pawn. In the variation 13...43d6l 
14.®d3 4lib6l the positional idea of the 
light-square strategy is seen very 
clearly’ — Lipnitsky. 

M.WdS b5 

Black continues with his quite risky 
plan. Of course, 14...f5 was more cau¬ 
tious, but then White can play 15x4 
without hindrance. 
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15.^d2 

White wishes gradually to relieve the 
light-square blockade, and advance his 
central pawns as conveniently as possi¬ 
ble. However, in a battle between oppo¬ 
nents of equal strength, one is rarely 
able to carry out one’s plans without 
opposition; usually, in order to obtain 
some kind of positional plus, one has to 
make a concession as well. It was worth 
considering 15.c4!, destroying the op¬ 
ponent’s pawn flank. Then play could 
continue lS...bxc4 16.#xc4 AdS 

17.Wc2 HbS IS.Habl! fS (18...1.b3? 
19.'#xe4) 19.Aal±. Having defended 
the weak squares on the queenside. 
White is ready further to regroup his 
pieces and gradually drive the enemy 
minor pieces out of the centre. 

15...f516.f3 

Black is fine after Ih.^ixed fxe4 
17.Wc2 ^ibh 18.c4 bxc4 19.Axc4 
^lixcd 20.Wxc4 Ads 21.#c2 a4, but 
here, as on the previous move, 16.c4 
nb8 17.f3 looks good. 
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16...$2d6?! 

In my opinion. Black overestimates his 
position and wrongly avoids simplifica¬ 
tions. After 16...<2ixd2 17.Wxd2 <2ib6 

18.Ad3 WgS he has satisfactory play. 


17. e4 

Even here, it was not too late for 17.c4, 
e.g. 17...bxc4 IB.Aixcd AbS 19.Wc2 
Aixcd 20 .Axc4 Axc4 21.Wxc 4 Aib6 
22.'S'c2±. The bishop on b2 cannot be 
called bad; after a small amount of 
preparation. White will advance e3-e4 
(and, if possible, also d4-d5), and then 
almost all Black’s pawns will be weak 
and in need of defence. 

17.. .«lb6 

Originally, Ragozin had planned to play 
17...Aif6 here, with the idea of 18.e5 
4idS 19.exd6? Aif4, winning back the 
piece and obtaining a positional advan¬ 
tage, but he refrained from this varia¬ 
tion because of 19.Hel (actually, 

19.Afl is even stronger), ‘and Black 
has to retreat’. 

18. Ac1 

Now he is not going to be able to play 
c3 -c4 in the foreseeable future, therefore 
the position of the bishop on b2 has be¬ 
come absolutely prospectless. However, 
the diagonal cl -h6 is now open, and the 
bishop can find work here. 

18.. .a4 19.«c2 l^d7 20.Ib1 ^h8 
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‘The position has been defined. White 
has a pawn centre, whilst Black has 
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managed, for a long time to come, to 
prevent further white activity in the 
centre (e4-e5 gives up the dS-square, 
whilst c3-c4 loses material). What can 
Black undertake? On the queenside, he 
has obtained some advantage, and in 
the centre, neither side can really 
strengthen his position. Therefore, 
Black’s activity switches to the kingside, 
and now his forces will be directed 
there’-Ragozin. 

21.lb4 

This may appear to be a pure waste of 
time, since the bS pawn cannot advance 
and c3 -c4 is also not a threat. Surely the 
rook does nothing on b4? This is not 
quite so, as it controls the important 
square c4. At the same time, a simpler 
plan also deserved consideration: 
Zl.^ifl , in order to bring the bishop to 
f4 and transfer the knight to e3. 

21...If8 22.M3 If7 23.le1 
Haf8?! 

An inaccuracy; Black should first ex¬ 
change pawns on e4. 
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24.'»d1 

White misses his chance: he could 
break the normal positional rules and 
try very concretely to go after the bS 
pawn: 24.e5l? 4ib7 (the variation 


24...'$?idc4 25.'2ixc4 ^ixcT 26.Axc4 
bxc4 27.nxc4 shows that the rook is 
not so stupid on b4) 25.nbl (after 
25.’S'bl? ?2d5 White loses the ex¬ 
change) 25...4ia5 26.’S'b2 ^ibcT 

27.4ixc4 4ixc4 28.Wb4 ©dS. Black 
has managed to hang on to the pawn, 
but after 29.h4±, he cannot dream of 
any attack on the kingside, of course. 
However, White’s advantage is also of a 
symbolic nature, and the most likely re¬ 
sult is a draw. 

24...fxe4! 

Lipnitsky considers this move dubious 
(because now the white knight can 
come to f3 and open the path for the 
Acl), and suggests instead 24...’S'e8. 
However, in this case, 25.e5l followed 
by ’S'e2 or c3-c4 is very strong. 

25.fxe4 We8 
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26.1b2 

This move allows Black to seize the ini¬ 
tiative. White should occupy the freed 
square on f3 at once with 26.'$2f3l. The 
knight threatens to come to eS, so Black 
must cover this square. But after 

26.. .41dc4 (the exchange sacrifice is in¬ 
teresting: 26...4ibc4 27.dS (27.4ig5l?) 

27.. .1xf3l 28.gxf3 Aa8 29.f4±) 
27.i52g5 nf2 28.Ae2 White’s chances 
are superior. 
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26.. .e5! 27.thf3 43bc4 28.abe2 
l.d7! 

Black gathers all of his forces on the 
kingside. 

29.1. XC4? 

A depressing move; why give the oppo¬ 
nent control of the light squares for no 
reason? After all, Black has two knights 
chasing one good outpost on c4, and 
the reserve knight on d6 is not very 
active. 

29...^^xc4 30.Hf2 Ag4?! 

Rybka prefers not to bother chasing af¬ 
ter beauty and logical strategic plans, 
but instead just to take a pawn with 

30.. .We7l, since after the only defence 
Sl.HaZ there follows the crushing 

31.. .Ag4. Indeed, why deprive oneself 
of the smallest joy? The direct move in 
the game allows White to put up a 
more tenacious resistance. 


1 1 i i 


i A 

A 4 A A i. 

A A ^ 



31.Wd3? 

A more than strange decision — White 
agrees to accept a weak pawn on f3 on 
an open file, and to expose his king fur¬ 
ther. Of course, Sl.Hefl was correct, 
when there could follow 31...h6 
32.»d3 Axf3 33.nxf3 Hxf3 Sd.HxfS 
'ieZ! 35.nxf84 fcf8 36.dxe5 ’i'c54 


37.Wd4 WxeS 38.WxeS 4ixeS, and it is 
not immediately clear whether Black 
can win this ending or not. 

31.. .Axf3 32.gxf3 

It would have been more logical to ex¬ 
change a pair of rooks with SZ.HxfS 
HxfS 33.gxf3, in order to slightly 
weaken the attacking power of the black 
pieces. In this case, Ragozin would have 
done best to turn his attention to the 
queenside with 3 3... We71, winning the 
pawn on a3. 

32.. Me6 33.lef1 WM 

It was possible to challenge the white 
pawn centre with 33...c6 34.We2 nd7, 
but Ragozin wants to give mate. 

34.d5 h6 35Me2 *h7 



36.,^e3 

‘White sticks to passive defence. The at¬ 
tempted breakout 36.f4 exf4 37.Axf4 
Wxc3 38.e5 does not succeed after 

38.. .®d4l with the threats of ...Hxfd 
and ...WxdS. But after 38.Axc7, a 
time-troubled Black would probably 
not have found it easy to find the only 
winning moves’ — Lipnitsky. After 
38.Axe7, the most precise win is by 

38.. .nxf2 39.nxf2 Wxa3 40.Ag3 
Wc\+. 
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36.. .1f6 37.Ac5 18f7 38.*h1 
If4 39.*g1 I7f6 40.Ae3 lg6+ 
41.‘ih1 

‘The last seven moves were made in 
mutual time-trouble. White has main¬ 
tained the material balance, but almost 
half of his forces are completely tied up, 
which gives his opponent the opportu¬ 
nity to carry out a winning manoeuvre 
easily’ —Ragozin. 

41.. .1f742.Ac5lg3! 
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With the deadly threat of 50...#xgH-l 
51.<±>xgl Ifl#. 
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White is practically in zugzwang, and 
can only move the bishop (43.#dl 
loses because of 43...Hfxf3l 44.Hxf3 
% 2 #). 

43.1.b4 g5 44.1.C5 If4 45.Ae7 

The bishop cannot leave the a3 pawn 
undefended, so it must remove its 
guard of the square e3. Now the deci¬ 
sive breakthrough follows. 

45.. .g4! 46.fxg4 ^e3! 47.ag1 

Nor is he saved after 47.Hxf4 exf4 
48.e5l? -ShxdS 49.1.f6 (49.Wc24 *h8) 
49...*g8 SO.Idl f3. 

47.. .axf2 48.«xf2 af3 49.«h4 
Wl! 


50. «g3 flxg3 

‘It was possible to continue the attack 
with SO..Mel 51.#el l^cT 52.Wbl 
4iixg4, and Black wins. But the text 
move is the simplest. Black takes play 
into an easily winning endgame’ — 
Lipnitsky. 

51. axf1 4ixf1 52.hxg3 4ixg3+ 
53.<4'g2 4ixe4 54.Ad8 41X03 

55.1.XC7 4lxd5 56.Axe5 4le3+ 

57. *f3 4lc4 

The knight proves extremely glutton¬ 
ous, and takes another pawn. 

58. Af6 4lxa3 59.*e4 *g6 

60.Ah8 b4 61.*d4 b3 62.*c3 
4lc2 63.*b2 4le3 64.*a3 4lc4+ 

White resigned. 

Game 46 

Petrosian,Tigran 
Karaklaj ic, Nikola 

Leningrad 19S7 

1.c4 4lf6 2.4lc3 e6 3.4lf3 d5 
4.d4 Ab4 5.a3 Axc3+ 6.bxc3 
dxc4 7.e3 
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This general strengthening move has 
never become very popular, as it poses 
Black too few problems and is objec¬ 
tively weaker than 7.'S^a4-l-. White’s 
idea is clear — he wants to take on c4 
with the bishop, but Black can simply 
defend the pawn, at the same time pre¬ 
paring for his bishop a space on the 
long diagonal. 

7...b5 

The entry of the queen into the centre 
by 7...Wd5 looks premature, in view of 
the typical manoeuvre 8.4id2. White 
not only attacks the c4 pawn, but also 
prepares to seize the centre with f3 and 
e4, whilst after 8...bS there follows the 
manoeuvre Af 1 -e2-f3. The game could 
continue S...^c6 9.f3 Weaker is 
9.(hxc4: eS^. 9...5^a5 10.Wa4+ l.d7 
ll.l'b4 Ic8 12.e4 WhS 13.e5 (hc6 
14.Wxc4 4id5 15.'ae4±. 

The immediate central strike in the style 
of the Nimzo-Indian with 7...c5 leaves 
White some opening initiative: 8.Axc4 
l'c7 9.1'e2 0-0 9...b6 10.0-0 l.b7 
11.4lid2 (hc6 12.dxc5l? - an interesting 
positional decision; White surrenders 
his beautiful pawn centre and obtains a 
symmetrical structure, but thanks to his 
two bishops, it may be that he can 
count on a small advantage — 12...bxc5 
13.e4 0-0 (Mikenas-Sokolsky, Lenin¬ 
grad 1947) 14.4ib3 i^eS 15.1.f4±. 


10.0-0 '52c 6 11.e4 eS 12.dxe5 iS^xeS 
13.1.f4 4ixf3+ 14.1'xf3 l'c6 IS.AdS 
$^xd5 16.exd5 W6 17.Bfel± Erdos-R 
Horvath, Budapest 2002. 

8.a4 

‘Played just in time, else Black plays 
...Ac8-b7 and avoids having to weaken 
the square d6, answering ...a7-a6 after 
a3-a4’ - Petrosian. 

8...C6 9Mc2 
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i iii 
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A i A 
A AA^ 
m AAA 

fl A g 

‘white’s strategic plan is simple. He 
wishes to advance the pawn to eS and 
transfer the knight to e4’ - Petrosian. 
Note that Petrosian could prevent his 
opponent castling kingside, by playing 
9.Aa3, but he does not do so. Why? Ev¬ 
idently, because he would be happy to 
see the enemy king on g8, since in this 
case. White can organise an attack on 
the kingside. 

9...^bd710.e4Ab7 

It is impossible to prevent the advance 
e4-eS, since after 10...e5? there follows 
ll.dxeS 4ig4 12.4id4, and the black 
pawn barrier on the queenside col¬ 
lapses. 

11.e5 4id512.«2g5 

‘The cavalry raid is too direct and fails 
to the energetic counterattack from the 
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better-developed opponent. White 
should play 1 2.AeZ’ - Petrosian. 
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clearly, White has not managed to ob¬ 
tain an opening advantage, and now the 
question is whether or not he has suffi¬ 
cient compensation for the pawn. 

12.. .1.a5!13.l.b2 

From this square, the bishop not only 
defends the pawn, but also the rook, 
thanks to which he threatens to take on 
bS. Weaker is 13.J.d2, since in this case 
Black has not only Petrosian’s 13...h6 
14.'2;ie4 0-0 with the unpleasant threat 
of ...f7-f6, but also the sharper attempt 
at counterplay 13...c5!? 14.nbl cxd4, 
e.g. IS.HxbS Wc7 16.cxd4 c3 17..^cl 
M.c6 IS.Hbl h6 19.4:ie4 0-0 20.4:ixc3 
l.xa4 21 .’#xa4 4:ixc3 llMcl Hfc84. 

13.. .b4 

‘The battle shifts to the area of the 
board where Black is stronger’ — 
Petrosian. 

14.1. XC4 bxc3 

The strongest. Less convincing is 
14...5:i7b6 IS.AxdS 'tfxdS 16.f3 b3 
1 7.®dl .^a6 18.42e4 0-0?^, whilst af¬ 
ter 14...42xc3 1S..^xc3 bxc3 16.0-Oi 
the advantage transfers to White. 

15.Aa3«27b6 


Black’s king is weak, so he needs to play 
very carefully. Thus, the positionally de¬ 
sirable exchange of light-squared bish¬ 
ops could turn out to have unpleasant 
consequences; lS...Aa6?l 16.42e4l 
^7h6 (bad is 16...Axc4? 17.4lid64) 
17.4:id64 <i>d7 18.1.xa6 fcab 19.a5 
( hc 8 (19...4:1c4 20.#e2?) 20.4:ixf7 
Ig8 21.<agS±. 

16.l.e2 Wxa4 17.#xa4 '52xa4 
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‘White is two pawns down, but he is 
happy to exchange queens. The threat 
of a knight coming to d6 hangs over 
Black like the Sword of Damocles, and 
significantly limits his possibilities. It 
should be noted, however, that White 
does not hurry with this transfer, since 
the knight occupies a strong position 
on gS’ —Petrosian. 

18.0-0 4lab6?! 

More accurate is 18...a5l, in order to 
meet 19.nfbl with 19...42ab6, and 
19.'$^e4with 19....^a6. 

19.nfb1?! 

White could equalise the chances with 
19.4:ie4l 'i>d7 20.1fcl aS 21.1.cS la6 
22..^xb6 .^xe2 23.AxaS, winning the 
c3 pawn and establishing material 
equality. 
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Black departs from the correct path. The 
energetic continuation 19...a5l ZO.AcS 
Aa6l would allow him to take the ini¬ 
tiative. 

20.Af1 
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20...f5? 

‘It turns out that Black’s correct 18th 
move was associated with the wrong 
plan. This attempt to stop the white 
knight getting to e4 does not succeed, 
and a new weakness appears in Black’s 
position, i.e. the pawn on f6. Black was 
too worried about his opponent’s threat 
and under-estimated his own resources’ 
- Petrosian. 

21.exf6 gxf6 22.«^e4 0-0-0 

In the blink of an eye, everything has 
changed, and it is already hard to advise 
Black. Thus, in the variation 22...Ac8 
23.4ixf6-l- *f7 24.42e4 ftbdS 25.Id 
his position resembles a sieve. 

23.Ac5! 

‘Secures White a clear advantage. With 
his next move, he will win the pawn on 
a7 or f6. The pawn on c3 is also 
doomed. White thus has the pleasant 
prospect of recovering his sacrificed 


pawns, whilst retaining all the advan¬ 
tages of his position’ - Petrosian. 

Tigran Vartanovich is true to himself: 
he plays to restrict the opponent’s pos¬ 
sibilities to the maximum extent. By 
means of 23.Ae7!? Oxd4 24.Axf6 
White could win the exchange, but 
after 24...c2 2S.nel cSI the situation 
becomes noticeably sharper. 
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23.. .4'b8 24.4^xf6 ^fdS 25.4ie4 
HhgS 26.g3 HgeS 27.Ad6-t- 
*a8 28.Hc1 

The problem-like attempt to mate 
with a double rook sacrifice by 
28.1xa7+ *xa7 29.1al+ l.a6? 
30.1xa6 + l *b7 31.<acS+ 4>c8 

32.na8 + ! '$5xa8 33.Aa6# fails to the 
defence 29...'S5a4. 

28.. .^d729.Ha3 

One feels that Petrosian very much 
wanted to find some sort of crushing 
blow, else he would have simply taken 
the pawn on c3. 

29.. .417b6 30.nca1 45c8 31.Ae5 
ld7 32.Ag2 

‘There is no particular need for this, or 
the next move, of course, but White has 
no need to hurry’ — Petrosian. 

32.. .h5 33.h4 Hf8 34.^xc3 
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No blow has been found, and White 
decides that it is time to re-establish 
material equality. 

34...5^db6 35.Af1 Sdf? 36.^e4 
^67 37.Ad6 
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One feels the hand of an experienced 
blitz player - with one’s flag hanging, 
one always likes to take something, and 
so Petrosian ‘helps’ his opponent to 
commit the decisive mistake. 

37...4^xd6? 

The idea worked! 

38.«hxd6 

In this hopeless position. Black lost on 
time. The rook on f7 is hanging and 
there is also a threat of 39Mxn7+ and 
40.Hxb7#. 

Game 47 

Azizian,Stepan 

Lempertjigor 

Yerevan 1996 

1.d4 d5 2.ihf3 3.c4 e6 

4.‘5^c3 Ab4 5.a3 Axc3+ 6.bxc3 

0-0 

Statistically, the most popular continua¬ 
tion. Admittedly, in more than half of 
the cases it leads to some form of 
Nimzo-Indian, and we will not look at 


these lines. It is also very easy to end up 
in territory from the systems S.AgS or 
S.cxdS exdS 6.AgS, which will be ex¬ 
amined in the last two chapters. 
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7.Ag5 

The move 7.e3 leads to one of the 
tabiyas of the Rubinstein system of the 
Nimzo-Indian Defence. If you wish to 
play the line with 6...0-0 as Black, then 
you will need to study this line inde¬ 
pendently. 

7.cxdS exdS S.AgS c5 9.e3 #a5!? A 

perfectly possible continuation, al¬ 
though 9...h6 or 9...'5iibd7 look more 
solid. 10.Axf6 White has no great 
choice; thus, after lO.Wcl?! AfS 
1 1 .#b2 4iie4 Black takes the initiative. 
10...1'xc3+ 11.5^d2 gxf6 ll.lcl 
'tfxa3 13 .BxcS 4ia6?^ Golichenko- 
Kravtsiv, Wroclaw 2010. 

7...C5 8.e3 4^bd7 

Black can include the moves 8...h6 
9.Ah4 and only now play 9...‘$^bd7. 
On the one hand, he gives his king 
luft, but on the other, the bishop is 
less stable on g5, where it can be at¬ 
tacked by the knight from e4 and the 
queen at a5. lO.cxdS exdS ll.J.e2 
The bishop is less well-placed on d3, 
because after 1 1 .Ad3 #aS 12.^62 
cxd4 he has to take the pawn with the 
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knight, in order not to come under a 
rook check at e8. Possible then is: 
13.<$3xd4 <ae4 14.0-0 i^^dcS lS.l.xe4 
dxe4 16.Ae7 Be8 17.Axc5 'S^xcS 
18.nfbl b64 Correa-Van Riemsdijk, 
Sao Paulo 1989. ll.-.l^aS 12.0-0 
(Sasikiran-Juswanto, Jakarta 2001) 

12...'?2e4!? 13.C4 4^c3 14.Wd2 <$3xe2+ 
15.'i'xe2b6?±. 

9Ad3 

A Spanish amateur fell into a typical 
trap against a Georgian grandmaster: 
9.Wcl Wa.S 10.4id2 cxd4 11 .cxd4 b6 
12.Ad3?? (White forgets about his 
queen’s bishop, which he should move 
- 12.1.f4i=i) 
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Analysis diagram 


12.. .dxc4 13.Axc4 #xg5, and White 
resigned, Bedoya-Gelashvili, Balaguer 
2007. 

Here are a couple of examples of the 
exchange in the centre: 9.cxd5 exdS 
10.Wa4 10.1.xf6 fhxfe ll.'$3d2 l.f5 

12. Wb3 l^aS 13.dxc5 BfcB 14.'Sb4 
IxcS IS.WxcS IxcS 16.C4 dxc4 
17.‘51ixc 4 nac8+ Jovicevic-Pejic, Budva 
1996; after 10.#c2 'S^aS we reach a 
popular tabiya of the Westphalia Varia¬ 
tion, examined in Chapter Seven. 

10.. .1fb6 ll.Ad3 c4 12.nbl We6 

13. ^c 2 <2lie4T Zhu Chen-N.Kosintseva, 
Kiasnoturinsk 2006. 


9..Ma5 
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We have reached a standard Ragozin sit¬ 
uation: exploiting his slight lead in 
development and the absence of the 
opponent’s queen’s bishop from the 
queenside. Black starts an immediate 
attack on the c3 pawn. 

10.1^02 

An accurate move, but it is possibly 
better not to defend this pawn, but in¬ 
stead to get the king away from the cen¬ 
tre as quickly as possible: 10.0-0!? dxc4 
1 1 .Axc 4'S^xc3 12.Bel ®xa3 13.dxc5 
®a5 14.'ifd4 h6 15.M4 Be8 16.1.b3 
- White has more than sufficient com¬ 
pensation for the sacrificed pawn, 
Gunina-Alexandrov, Moscow 2007. 

10.. .dxc4 11.1.XC4 cxd4 12.exd4 

White cannot take on d4 with the 
c-pawn, and it is hard for him to count 
on any advantage with the c3-d4 pawn 
couple, because these pawns are quite 
vulnerable. 

12.. .$^e4 

Also worth considering was 12...b6, so 
as to exchange light-squared bishops, 
e.g. 13.Ad2 Aa6 14.Ad3 Axd3 
15.#xd3 Bac8 16.0-0 Bfd8 17.'ife2 
'ffdST Ntiloudi-Georgiadis, Olympus 
Riviera 2006. 
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13.Ae7 

White transfers his bishop to b4, but 
there it will not be very well posted. In 
my opinion, simpler was 13..^d2 
5hxd2 14.52xd2 Wc7 15.1.d3 h6 
16.0-0 b6?^. 

13...le814.Ab4 Wc7 


W ^ W ^ 

iii 

i 
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The bishop on c4 is hanging and also 
...a7-a5 is threatened. 

15.Wxe4? 

White wrongly gives up the light- 
squared bishop; it was possible to de¬ 
fend against both threats without such a 
serious positional concession: 15.Ad3 
4ief6 16.4ig5 g6 17.a452d5 IS.lcl?^. 

15...«xc4 16.«^d2 Wc7 17.c4 e5! 

The white king is caught in the centre 
and this must be exploited. 

18.d5a5 19.Ac3 20.Wh4? 


White could still preserve material 
equality, but in the variation 20.#f3 e4 
21.®g3 'H'xg3 he must notice the 
move 22.fxg3l (bad is 22.hxg3? e3+ 
with a very strong initiative for Black) 
22...e3 23.<af3?^. 

20...4^xd5 21.Ab2 4^f4 22.0-0 
Wc6 

An attack with opposite-coloured bish¬ 
ops of ten develops of its own accord. 

23.4^f3 f6 

The immediate 23....&h3l was also pos¬ 
sible. 

24.<^h1 

The opponent’s task could have been 
complicated somewhat by 24..A.C1. 
Now it all ends immediately. 
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24...Ah3! 25.lg1 i.xg2-i- 

White resigned. 
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l.d4 ^f6 2.^f3 d5 3.c4 e6 4.^c3 lb4 5.1g5 
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The fight for the centre continues. Both sides pin the opposing knights, which con¬ 
trol the important central square e4. The main feature of this variation is that both 
sides have a wide range of possibilities on nearly every move, and the most varied 
pawn structures can arise here. For example, in the diagram position. Black can im¬ 
mediately prod the bishop (5...h6), continue development (5...'Slibd7 or 5...0-0) 
or take the gambit pawn (5...dxc4). Admittedly, we will not look at the last plan, 
because the positions arising after 6.e4, the famous Vienna Variation, is another 
subject and deserves a separate publication. In his turn. White is far from being 
forced to follow a single line of play. The reader will be able to convince himself of 
this; in the confines of this one chapter, he will see a sharp gambit line and a tough 
endgame, with slightly the better prospects for White. 

Of course, it is nice to have the Vienna Variation in one’s arsenal, but unfortu¬ 
nately, not many of us can have such outstanding opening preparation as someone 
such as Vladimir Kramnik. In the much quieter variation 5...h6 6.Axf6 (6.Ah4l? 
dxc4 is the very sharp gambit we have already spoken about) 6...'B'xf6 7.#b3 c5 
Black should gradually achieve equality. 

To finish this short introduction, I would point out that play often reaches posi¬ 
tions which are looked at in the final, seventh chapter (the system S.cxdS exdS 
h.lgS). 
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Game 48 

Gelfand,Boris 
Piket,Jeroen 

New Delhi 2000 

1.d4 4if6 2.C4 e6 3.4^f3d5 
4.4^c3 l.b4 5.Ag5 h6 

The very sharp Vienna Variation, aris¬ 
ing after 5...dxc4 6.e4, deserves a sepa¬ 
rate book and will not be examined 
here. 

In our day, the great majority of games 
appearing under ‘D38’, go into the 
Westphalia Variation: 5...'$^bd7 6.cxd5 
exdS 7.e3 c5 I fear that if I try to pass by 
this in silence, the reader will not for¬ 
give me, so the Westphalia is covered in 
Chapter Seven. 

6.Axf6 

The gambit line 6.Ah4 has achieved a 
definite popularity of late, the essence 
of which was defined very precisely by 
Lipnitsky; ‘Black keeps an extra pawn, 
but this very fact should increase his 
vigilance, since White tries to muddy 
the waters.’ 
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Analysis diagram 

6...dxc4 Black takes up the gauntlet and 
tries in his turn for great complications. 
The most precise (though much less in¬ 
teresting!) path to equality consists in 


the immediate attack on the knight on 
c3: 6...g5 7.Ag3 $^e4. Possible then is: 
S.Wcl (8.Id 9.{heS fhxeS 

10.Axes Axc34 1 l.bxc3 f6 12.f3 fxeS 
13.fxe4 dxe4 14.e3 We7^ Schnabel- 
Postojev, Schwabisch Gmiind 2010; 
8.#b3 fhc6 9.e3 hS 10.h4 g4 11.4^e5 
(Van Wely-Vallejo Pons, Monaco 2006 
(rapid)) ll...Axc34 12.bxc3 '$lixg3 
1 3.fxg3 'S^xeS 14.dxe5 c6T. 8...h5 9.h4 
g4 lO.iSlieS '$lixg3 ll.fxg3 c6 12.e4 
<S2d7 n.exdS ^hxeS 14.dxe5 'ffaS?^ 
(Naumkin-Vl. Kovacevic, Belgrade 
1988). 

A) The Vienna Variation is not possi¬ 
ble here, since after 7.e4? gS White 
loses the e-pawn, whilst the knight sac¬ 
rifice does not promise White much: 
8.$Sxg5 hxgS 9.Axg5 ng8 10.Ah4 
(Baumann-Schellenberger, Alzey 1997) 
10...C5 11.eS #a5 1 2.Axf6 $^c6—P; 

B) As usual, one can include the 
check on a4: 7.#a4+ 4ic6. In this posi¬ 
tion, White has quite a wide choice: 
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Analysis diagram 


Bl) Harmless is 8.Axf6 Wxf6 9.a3 
The attempt to exploit the pin on the 
knight on c6 only loses precious time: 
9.$Se5?l Ad7 10.$ixc6 Axc34 (it is 
even better to keep the bishop: I0...a5! 
ll.'ffbS Axc6 d.'ffxcT Hd8+) 
1 1 .bxc3 Axc6 1 2.’i'xc4 0-0-0 1 3.Wc5 
*b8 14.e3 HdS 15.Wed IfST Rmus- 
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Delchev, Bijelo Polje 2005. 9...Axc3+ 
lO.bxcS 0-0 ll.Wxc4 e5 Both sides 
have realised their intentions: White 
has won back the pawn, whilst Black 
has carried out the planned break 
...e6-e5 and brought his light-squared 
bishop to life. 12.e3 exd4 1 3.cxd4 Ae6 
\4McS lads IS.AeZ J.d5 16.0-0 
BfeS?^ Karpov-Tal, Brussels 1987; 

B2) 8.e3 Ad7 By creating the threat 
of 9...'2lixd4, Black forces the enemy 
queen to return to her own camp. Also 
not bad is 8...Wd5 9.Axf6 gxf6 10.a3 
lxc34 ll.bxc3 bS IZ.lfcZl.b? 13.e4 
Whs 14.1.e2 52a5 15.52d2 
Dzindzichashvili-Taimanov, USSR 
1974. 9.1'c2 b5 10.a3 AaS ll.AeZ 
Ihe7l7 The aim of this manoeuvre is to 
unpin the knight on f6, and also to pre¬ 
pare the break ...c7-c5. 12.0-0 '52g6 
13.Ag3?! 13.Axf6 gxf6 14.45d2 = . 

13.. .0-0 14.‘Sl;h4 (Laylo-Battulga, A1 
Ain 2008) ^...^^eZT; 

B3) 8.a3 Axc3+ 9.bxc3 WdS Black 
has retained the extra pawn and pre¬ 
pared ...b7-bS followed by an exchange 
of bishops on the long diagonal. 

10.1. xf6 10.42d2 bS 11 .#c2 l.b7 

12. e4 42xd4l? 13.cxd4 42xe4 14.'S^xe4 
@xe44 15.52xe4 Axe4 16.f3 Ad5?^ 
V.Popov-Ibragimov, St. Petersburg 1998. 
10...gxf6 ll.'$3d2 b5 n.Wdl lb8 

13. e4 ’fi'd6 14.a4 a6 IS.axbS axbS 
16.1bl lb6 IZ.WhS e5 18.Ae2 fST 
M.Gurevich-Bareev, Elista 1998; 

C) 7.e3b5 8.a4Itis hard to manage 
without this move, although it can be 
postponed a short while; 8.Ae2 
'5libd7 9.0-0 a6 10.a4 Axc3 11 .bxc3 
ib7 n.'tbl gS 13.Ag3 42e4 14.Id 
Kolev-V.Georgiev, Sunny Beach 
^006. 8...C6 9.Ae2 9.42d2 Ab7 
lO.axbS Axc3 ll.bxc3 cxbS 12.#bl 
'®b6 13.Axf6 gxf6 14.na2 42d7 


15.Axc4 Axg2 16.flgl bxc4 
17.nxg2 #xbl4 IS.'Slixbl <4>e7 - 
White has regained the sacrificed 
pawn, after which the chances are 
equal, Gareev-I.Novikov, Calvia 2004; 
9.axb5 cxbS 10.52d2 WbO 11 .Axf6 
gxf6 12.1^43 Ab7 13.®xf6 lh7 
14.Ae2 52d7?^ (Lesiege-Fridman, 
Bermuda 1998): 
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Cl) 9...Ab7 10.0-0 a6 10...1'b6 
11 .AeS 4lbd7 12.f4 (exploiting a con¬ 
venient moment. White entrenches the 
knight on eS) 12...a6 13.Ah5 g6= 
Jianu-Landa, Dresden 2007. ll.^ieS 
52bd7 ll...Ae7 12.Af3 ®b6 13.We2 
gS 14.Ag3 42bd7 (Taboas-Drozdovsky, 
Ourense 2009) IS.aSI Wn? 16.Axc6 
Axc6 17.42xc6 Wb7 18.42xe7 '4’xe7 
19.e4 b4 20.e5±. 12.f4 Wb6 13.*hl 
fld8 14.Wei Ae7?^ Capo-Mitkov, 
Morelia 2007; 

C2) In my opinion, a more accurate 
move-order is that demonstrated by 
Paul Keres in the middle of the last cen¬ 
tury: 9...4ibd7 10.0-0 Wb6 Black first 
covers the eS-square, then defends the 
bS pawn, and only then will develop 
the bishop. 11.e4 Ab7 12.Wc2 a6 
13.1adl c5 14.d5 Axc3 15.Wxc3 
(Spassky-Keres, Moscow 1 955) 
15...exd5 16.exd5 0-0+. 

Back to the game. 
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6...Wxf6 
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7.e3 

Let us look at the alternative 7.a3. ‘We 
have seen this move in all systems of the 
Ragozin Defence. Here, as in other 
lines, Black easily equalises’ — Lipnitsky. 
7...Axc3+ 8.bxc3 0-0 9.e3 c5 lO.cxdS 

10. Ael dxc4 11.1.XC4 12.0-0 eS 

13.4lxe5 i^^xeS 14.dxe5 fceS 15.#d5 
#c7 16.#h5 l.d7 17.1fdl l.a4 
IS.HdS b6?^ Czerwonski-Shirov, War¬ 
saw 2008; lO.l^bS ld8 ll.l.e2 dxc4 
12.#xc4 b6 13.#a4l.b7 1 4.0-0 4ld7 
IS.Hfdl a6 16.'S^b3 Hac8?^ Beliavsky- 
Serper, Novosibirsk 1993. 10...exd5 

11. AeZ 
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Analysisdiagram 


Black has no problems, either with his 
development or in the centre, whilst his 
opponent does not even have the tradi¬ 
tional advantage of the bishop pair. Not 


surprisingly, several set-ups immedi¬ 
ately give Black good play; 

A) The plan with an immediate pawn 
attack on the queenside is very attrac¬ 
tive; 11...C4!? 12.0-0 ±fS 13.4id2 
Wc6\ (a move with multiple plans; 
from this square, the queen supports its 
pawns and prevents the break e3-e4; in 
addition, the f6-square is freed for the 
knight) 14.f3 i^iidT 15.e4dxe4 16.fxe4 
Axe4 17.4ixe4 'S^xe4 18.Axc4 'S^e3 + 
19.'i'hl ®xc3T Kibalnichenko- 
Paschaian, Podolsk 1993; 

B) ll...l.e6 12.0-0 4id7 13.a4lfc8 

14.1. b5 We7 15.1.xd7 fcd7 16.4ie5 
We7 17.'$2d3 b6?^ Larsen-Olafsson, 
Geneva 1977; 

C) ll...?^c6 12.0-0 l.e6 13.'ifa4 
me7 14.1fdl lac8 IS.Iabl lc7 

16.1. b5 AfS 17.1b2 cxd4 18.cxd4 
nfc8?^ Torre-Tal, Brussels 1987. 

7...0-0 

Also possible is 7...c5 S-Hcl... 
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and here after 8...dxc4 9.Axc4 0-0 we 
have transposed into a position from 
the game. Weaker is 8...cxd4?! because 
of 9.4ixd4! with the threat of 
10.#a4+. Harmless is 9.®a4+ ^c6 
lO.i^iixdd 0-0 ll.cxdS exdS 12.4ixc6 
Axc3+ 13.Hxc3 bxc6 14.Ae2 Bb8 
15.Wc2 AfS 16.Wd2 lfd8 17 . 0-0 d4 

18.exd4T draw, Torre-Rodriguez 
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Vargas, New York 1988. There could 
follow: 9... 4^06 lO.cxdS exdS ll.AbS 
0-0 12.Axc6bxc6 13.a3 AaS 14.0-0± 

Greenfeld-Sosonko, Mariehamn 1997. 

8.Ic1 
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Another opening tabiya, formally com¬ 
ing under the index D38, although in 
spirit it is closer to the Nimzo-Indian or 
Queen’s Gambit. Here, many different 
pawn structures can arise in the centre: 
the Carlsbad, the IQP for White (as in 
this game), the IQP for Black, hanging 
pawns on c3 and d4, or c6/d5, or the c- 
and d-pawns of both sides can end up 
disappearing from the board. 

8...dxc4 

Here, Black has a wide choice of contin¬ 
uations, giving him adequate play. So as 
not to drown in a sea of unnecessary 
variations, we will look at only a few 
examples: 

A) 8...4ic6 9.cxd5 exdS 10.a3 
ixc3+ ll.lxc3 Wg6 12.g3 4le7 

13.1. g2 c6 14.0-0 4lf5 IS.l^bl #f6 
16.b4 4ld6?^ Grabowski-Rotstein, 
Naleczow 1989; 

B) 8...Id8 9.a3 l.xc3+ 10.Hxc3 ^c6 
ll.cxdS exdS 12.1.e2 <52e7 13.<52e5 c6 

14.1. g4 J.xg4 15.'i'xg4 52f5 16.0-0 
“^dh 17.nfcl aS draw, Benjamin- 
Rohde, New York 1992; 


C) 8...^d7 9.cxd5 exdS 10.a3 
Axc3+ 11.Hxc3 c6 12..A.d3 ^Sbb 
13.#c2 l.e6 14.0-0 41c 8 IS.-SSeS ^d6 
16.b4 Ifc8 17.1cl a6 18.a4 aS 
19.'S^bl ®d8?^ Vazquez-Rizouk, 

Sevilla 2010. 

9.1.XC4 c5 10.0-0 cxd4 
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11 .exd4 


Here, the recapture with the knight is 
not without its poison: 11.41x44 Ad7 
12.<4ie4!? Exploiting his lead in devel¬ 
opment, White wants to create pressure 
on the queenside. It looks fairly harm¬ 
less to play 12.'S^b3 4lc6! 13.4lxc6 
(13.4lce2 We7 14.4lxc6 Axc6 1 S.4ld4 
Bac8 16.41xc6 Bxcb 17.Ad3 nfc8= 
Karpov-Giorgadze, Gala Galdana 2001) 

13.. .Axc3 14.4lxa7 (H.BxcS Axc6 

IS.AbS Ads (draw, Roiz-Adams, Gi¬ 
braltar 2007) 16.Ac4) 14...Axb2 

IS.Bcdl Ae8 16.'ifxb7 Aa4 17.Ab3 
Hfb8 18.#c7 AeS 19.'i'cS Axb3 
20.axb3 BxbS 21.4lc6 draw, 
S.Ivanov-Matros, Stockholm 1999/00. 

11.. .We7 13.Ae2 '4ic6 Worthy of atten¬ 
tion is 13...eS!? 14.42f3 AfS lS.4lg3 
Ah7 16.a3 - White retains a slight ini¬ 
tiative, but Black is close to equalising. 
14.a3 42xd4 14...AaS!? lS.4lb3 Ac7 
16.42bcS Ac8 17.'ifc2±. 15.'i'xd4 
AaS 16.1fc5! Ad8 17.1^X67 Axe7 
18.1c7 Ac6 19.1xe7 Axe4 20.Af3 
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Ac6 21.Axc6 bxc6 ZZ.Hcli - Black 
has a very unpleasant endgame, al¬ 
though it is probably still possible to 
save it, Milov-I. Farago, Deizisau 2003. 

11...?2c6 

We have reached a standard IQP posi¬ 
tion. Black’s main task is to develop his 
queenside pieces. White will use this 
time to strengthen his pressure in the 
centre and on one of the flanks, as 
much as possible. 

Possibly Black does best to exchange a 
pair of pieces: ll...Axc3!? IZ.HxcS 
43 c 6 13.lei Ids 14.1e4 AdZ 

15.1ce3 HacS 16.g3 42e7 17.52e5 42f5 
18.Hd3 Ac6 ^ Lautier-Renet, France 
2003. 
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12.^e4! 

As the side with the IQP, White wishes 
to retain as many pieces as possible, and 
the knight has excellent prospects on 
the square c5. 

12...W4 

It is obvious that the queen will not be 
able to remain in this active position for 
long, but Black wants to provoke the 
move g2-g3. Admittedly, it will not be 
easy to exploit the weakened light 
squares on the kingside, since for this 
his bishop will need to come to the 


long diagonal, which is very difficult. 
In general, finding a good post for this 
bishop will be Black’s main problem in 
the near future. 

Black also has problems after 12...’fi'e7, 
e.g.: 13.'fi'e2 The queen move to c2 
gives White a slight initiative. His idea 
is, after the transfer of the knight to c5, 
to play d4-d5, strengthening the pres¬ 
sure on the queenside and at the same 
time, avoiding the exchange of queens 
on the e-file. Play could continue: 
13.'i'c2 fldS 14.nfdl Ad7 15.a3 AaS 
16.b4 Ab6 17.52c5 Ae8 IS.dS exdS 
IP.AxdS aS (Aronian-Kramnik, Mos¬ 
cow 2009) 20.Hel Wf6 2lMe4± 
13...Id8 14.1fdl Adz 15.a3 AaS 
16.b4 Ab6 17.5205 AeS 18.We4 a5 
19.nbl axb4 20.axb4 
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Analysis diagram 

Here Black decided to change the pat¬ 
tern of things, but it was quite wrong to 
allow the enemy rook into his position: 

20...52xb4?! 20...1a3!?. 21.axb4j.xcS 
22.axb7 'i'd6 23.J.d3 fS 24.#e2± 

Cifuentes Parada-Rodriguez Gonzalez, 
San Sebastian 2003. 

13.«e2ad814.g3 

The queen needs to be driven from f4, 
since she stands too well there. White 
wants to place his own queen on e3, in 
order to reinforce the central pawn and 
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from where it can, as necessary, transfer 
to either wing. 

14...l'g4 

The queen draws fire upon herself, al¬ 
though the following variation shows 
that this is a rather risky strategy: 

14.. .'&f5 IS.lfdl l.f8 16.a3 l.d7 
17.Ad3 #h5 18.^c5 l.xc5 19.1xc5 
#g4 ZO.'t’gZ b6 (Cebalo-Dizdar, 
Slavonski Brod 1995) and here White 
could have won the queen: 21.Ae4! 
bxc5 22.h3 'i'xe4 (22...'i'h5 23.g4 
(22xd4 24.nxd4 cxd4 25.gxh5-l—) 

23. #xe4 cxd4 24.45xd4±; 

On the other hand, the cautious 

14.. .#07 allows White to regroup his 
forces successfully, retaining an open¬ 
ing initiative; IS.Bfdl Ad7 16.a3 Af8 
17.b4 a6 18.1.a2 l.e8 19.1.bl± 
Shulman-Onischuk, San Diego 2006. 

15.nfd1 Ad716.a3Ae7 

After 16....^f8 White carries out much 
the same plan: 17.#e3 Ae8 18.b4 
Whs 19.1.e2 #f5 20.45h4 #h7 
21.4ic5 g5 22.45f3 aab8 23.1.C4 #g7 

24. dS exdS 25.Axd5± Magai-Mitkov, 
Istanbul 2000. 

17.#e3 Ae8 18.b4! 
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White seizes space on the queenside 
ind prepares the outpost c5 for his 


knight. Black can hardly prevent the 
knight coming to c5 by means of 
...b7-b6, because in this case, he seri¬ 
ously weakens his queenside. 

18...a6 19.Ae2 #h3 20.^c5 
Axc5 

Of course, it is hard to put up with such 
a knight. After 20...Hab8, both 21.Afl 
followed by Ag2, strengthening the 
pressure on the queenside, and also 
21.Ac4!? with the idea of d4-d5 are 
possible; after the opening of the cen¬ 
tre, the disunity of the black pieces may 
tell. 

21.dxc5 
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So, the structure changes radically. 
White gets rid of his isolated pawn and 
obtains the queenside pawn majority, 
so prized by Steinitz. Black gets an extra 
pawn in the centre, it is true, but this is 
hard to advance. 

21...l'f5 

The queen has long been missed by 
her colleagues, and at the first oppor¬ 
tunity, she returns home. Obviously, 
White wants to play ...e6-e5 as soon as 
possible, to create counterplay in the 
centre. 

22.il.d3 #f6 23.i.e4 
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By transferring the bishop to the long 
diagonal, White forces the pawn on e6 
to stay in its place. 

23 ...Ixd Id- 

After 23...eS 24.1el! I,d7 2S.Axc6 
Axc6 26.4lixe5 HeS 27.f4 Black has 
sufficient compensation for the sacri¬ 
ficed pawn. 

24.lxd1 lc8 25.h4!? 

An interesting thought. Tempting was 
2 S.Hd6, trying somehow to strengthen 
the pressure in the centre, but Gelfand 
wants to cramp his opponent over the 
whole board. 

25...*f8 26.g4 
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Exploiting the opponent’s lack of 
counterplay. White strengthens his po¬ 
sition to the maximum. Black, to my 
mind, should either now, or on the pre¬ 
vious move, have played ...HdS, in or¬ 
der to simplify the position somewhat. 
But Piket does not feel the full danger of 
his position. 

26.. .1'e7 27.g5 hxgS 28.hxg5 
nd8 29.He1! 

White needs the rook for a direct attack 
on the enemy king. For example, he can 
threaten to come down the h-file. 

29.. .'»c7 
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Black misses a nasty blow, but it is al¬ 
ready hard to know what to recom¬ 
mend. For example, after 29...'i'g8 
30.'4'g2 eS 31.Ac2 White wins the eS 
pawn at least. 

30. g6!fxg6 

Nor is he saved by 30...f6 31.Axc6 
Wxc6 32.4id4 nxd4 (he has to give up 
the exchange, but he does not manage to 
set up a fortress) 3 3.'ffxd4 '4'e7 
(33...1,xg6 34.'i'd6+ Wxdb 35.cxd6, 
and the white rook penetrates to c7) 
34.1dl #d7 35.fcd7+ Axd7 36.Hd6, 
and White wins, by gradually preparing 
a pawn breakthrough on the queenside. 

31. «2g5 «2d4 

An oversight, but after 31...'S^e7 
32.Axc6 Axc6 33.4ixe6+ Black’s posi¬ 
tion is also hopeless. 

32.1'xd4 1-0 

Game 49 

Wang Hao 

Zhang Zhong 

Beijing 2008 

1.d4 «2f6 2.C4 e6 3.<2if3 d5 

A.ihc3 Ab4 5.Ag5 h6 6.Axf6 

Wxf6 7.»b3 
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This move was first seen in the game 
Bogoljubow-Marshall, Moscow 1925, 
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and two years later, at the New York 
super-tournament, Alekhine repeated it 
against the same opponent. Because of 
this possibility, Alekhine regarded the 
whole variation as better for White, but 
in recent years. Black has found a path 
to equality. Even so, he can still be 
posed some definite practical problems. 

7...C5 

This is how Alekhine assessed this 
move; ‘If this counterattack were cor¬ 
rect, one would have to admit that the 
manoeuvre Acl -gS is insufficient. In 
reality, though, the double move of the 
c-pawn gives certain counterchances 
only after inaccurate play by White... 
On the contrary, simple liquidation of 
the central tension assures White a real 
positional or material advantage.’ 
Fortunately for Black, this severe assess¬ 
ment has not proved correct. 

Instead of the text, the move 7...Axc3+ is 
worse: 8.Wxc3 ‘Taking with the queen is 
significantly stronger than 8.bxc3. From 
c3, the queen prevents Black achieving 
the central breaks ...c7-c5 or ...e6-e5. 
Now he threatens to win the pawn on c7’ 
- Lipnitsky. Indeed, White is promised 
little by 8.bxc3 'B^d8 9.e3 0-0 10.Ae2 
^c6 ll.cxdS exdS 12.'S^a3 b6 13.c4 
dxc4 14.Axc4 Ag4 IS.Ael aS^ Kar¬ 
pov-Vera, Benidorm 2002. 
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Analysis diagram 


8.. .C6 9.e3 4id7 After 9...dxc4 10.Axc4 
'$2d7 11.0-0 Black’s position remains 
cramped, since the attempt to free it by 
11 ...c5 ?! leads only to new problems af¬ 
ter 12.Bfdl!. lO.AeZ Lipnitsky’s rec¬ 
ommendation has been undeservedly 
forgotten: lO.cS! 0-0 ll.Ad3 BeB 
(Tartakower-Vajda, Semmering 1926) 

12. '$2e5!±. ‘An unusual solution to the 
problem! The blockading ring around 
the pawn group c6-dS-e6 closes. Black 
is very cramped, and his bishop on c8 
creates an especially sad impression. It 
is now hard to free him’ - Lipnitsky. 

10.. .0.0 11.0-0 b6 IZ.cxdS exdS 

13. Bad l.b7 14.1fdl aS IS.Siel 
Wd6?^ Ribli-Granda Zuniga, Wijk aan 
Zee 1989. 

8.cxd5 

Alekhine considered the move 8.dxc5 
to be a refutation of the system, but 
later Black found a good reply: 

8.. .Axc3+! 9.bxc3 9.Wxc3 Wxc3 + 
10.bxc3 dxc4 11.e3 4id7 12.c6 bxc6 
13.Axc4 Bb8=. 9...dxc4 10.#xc4 
White has won a pawn, but can hardly 
keep it, as the doubled c-pawns are too 
vulnerable. 10...0-0 11.e3 Ad7 12.Ad3 
Ac6 13.0-0 4id7 14.Ae2T draw, 
Kortchnoi-Sosonko, Lone Pine 1981. 

8...exd5 
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‘A quiet continuation. However, Black 
must be on the alert the whole time, as 
White’s apparent quietness can be very 
deceptive’ - Lipnitsky. 

White gets nothing from 9.Hcl (with 
the idea of taking on c5, avoiding the 
doubled c-pawns) because of 9...4lc6! 

10. e3 lO.dxcS? d4 winning the pinned 
knight. 10...C4 ll.'B'dl 0-0 IZ.AeZ 
fld8 13.0-0 Bb8T Black is ready for a 
queenside pawn offensive, Aratovsky- 
Bannik, Vilnius 1949. 

There is also little offered by 9.dxc5 on 
account of 9...Axc3+ 10.bxc3 In the 
endgame after lO.WxcS Wxc3 + 

11. bxcS 4lia6 Black is fine — he wins 

back the c5 pawn and obtains equal 
chances; 12.e3 4lixc5 13.4lid4 id? 
14.c4 draw, Grathwohl-Steckner, Ger¬ 
many Bundesliga B 1995/96. 10...0-0 
11.4ld4 White has an extra pawn, and is 
attacking another, but Black quietly de¬ 
fends it. ll...Ae6 12.Wa3 It turns out 
that after 12.'S'xb7 4lid7 Black obtains 
serious counterplay, thanks to his lead in 
development, e.g. 13.#b4 HabS 
14.#a3 nfc8 15.e3 Wg6! (after this 
precise move, it is not easy for White to 
get his king out of the centre) 16.4lb3 
(this move leads to a forced draw, whilst 
after 16.f3 4lixc5 17.<4’f2 Wf6= all three 
results are possible, Akobian-Mitkov, 
Chicago 2008) 16...'axc5! 17.4^xc5 

lbl+ 18axbl #xbl+ 19.<i>d2 lxc5! 
20.Wxc5 '#xa2 + , and Black gives per¬ 
petual check: 21.'4'd3 'S'blA 22.‘4’e2 
(22.<4>d4? We4#) 22...1'c2+ 23.*f3 
®f5+ 24.<4>e2 (24.<i>g3? %4#) 

24.. .1fc2+. 12...1c8 13.e3 IhAl 14.c6 
The extra pawn cannot be defended, but 
White at least can close the c-file, in or¬ 
der not to lose the c3 pawn as well. 

14.. .bxc6 15.1.a6 lcb8 16.0-0 Hb6 
17.Ae2 Wg6 Threatening 18...Ah3 


19.Af3 4lie5, so White decides to sim¬ 
plify further. 18.4lxe6 Wxt6 19.Babl 
Bab8<^ Ivanchuk-Mitkov, Yerevan 2001. 
As usual. Black must reckon with the 
continuation 9.a3 Axc3+ 10.Wxc3. 
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Analysis diagram 


The c5 pawn is hanging, and the best line 
now is reckoned to be 10...4ld7 In the 
stem game Bogoljubow-Marshall, Mos¬ 
cow 1925, Black sacrificed a pawn with 

1 0.. .0.0 11 .'H'xc 5 Ag4, but after 12.4le5 
Ae6 13.e3 Hc8 14.Wb5± his compensa¬ 
tion is insufficient, Bagaturov-Alexandrov, 
Frunze 1989. Worth consideration is 

10.. .b6!? 1 l.Hcl 4ld7 12.e3 0-0 13.1.b5 

c4 14.b3 a6 15.Axd7 Axd7 16.bxc4 
dxc4 17.0-0 b5?^ Bu Xiangzhi- 

Drozdovsky, Beijing 2008. 11.e3 The 
king’s fianchetto looks too slow: 11.g3 
0-0 12.1.g2 ne8 13.0-0 axe2 IT.Hael 
Heb 15.Ah3 ne4?^ Vaganian- 

Alexandrov, Moscow 2002; whilst the 
endgame is safe for Black after 11 .WeST 
We7 \2.Wxe7+ <4’xe7 13.dxc5 <$lixc5 
14.Hc1 4le6 15.e3 HdB 16.<4>d2 ld7 

17.1. d3 nac8 18.b4 <4>d6?^ Bacrot- 
Ponomariov, Khanty-Mansiysk 2009. 
11...0-0 12.1.e2 b6 12...a6!? 13.0-0 b6 
14.b3 Ab7 15.nfcl HfcB 16.dxc5 bxc5 
17.b4 Wxc3 18.flxc3 c4 19.4ld4 
Cmilyte-Pashikian, Aix les Bains 2011- 
13.0-0 Ab7 14.Bfcl c4 Having com¬ 
pleted his development. Black begins to 
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carry out his usual plan of advancing 
his queenside pawns. 15.a4 a6 16.Wb4 
Ac 6 17.b3 b5 18.bxc4 dxc4 19.4ld2 
4lb6<^ Spraggett-Peralta, Andorra 
2007. 

Back to the game. 
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9...0-0 

‘An example of deep opening play. 
Since White has not revealed his plans, 
Black does not commit his knight, 
keeping the possibility of developing it 
on d7 or c6’ — Lipnitsky. 

Indeed, if Black brings out the knight 
immediately with 9...<$2c6, then there is 
the unpleasant reply lO.AbS! lO.dxcS 
^e6 is not dangerous, e.g.: ll.AbS 
ixcS 12.0-0 0-0 IS.lacl Ad6?^. 
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Analysis diagram 

10...0-0 In the variation 10...cxd4 
ll.<52xd4 0-0 12.1,xc6 l.xc3 + 


13.Wxc3 bxc6 14.®xc6± Black re¬ 
mains a pawn down. 1 l.dxcS d4!? The 
most tenacious; both ll...Axc5? 
12.'$2xd5± and ll...Axc3+ 12.Wxc3 
Wg6 13.0-0-0± are prospectless. 
12.J.XC6 dxc3 13.#xb4 cxb2 14.2bl 
bxc6 Black opens the path of his bishop 
to a6, and hopes to prevent his oppo¬ 
nent from completing his development. 
14...'S'xc6 15.0-0±. 15.0-0 The correct 
reaction - the pawn on b2 is not going 
anywhere; after 15 .Bxb2? J.a6 16.'$^d4 
Bfe8= Black obtains excellent compen¬ 
sation for the pawn, Wojtaszek-Bauer, 
Pamplona 2006. 15...Aa6 Black is even 
worse off after 15...Ah3 16.Bxb2 

Bads 17.<$2d4± Dreev-Alexandrov, 
Shenyang 2000. 16.Hfel Bab8 17.#a3 
Ac 4 18.4id4± Seirawan-Polgar, Am¬ 
sterdam 1995. 

10.a3 

The move lO.dxcS will be looked at 
later in the game Kramnik-Khalifman. 

10...AXC3-I- 11.1^X03 b6 12.Ae2 

White quietly completes his develop¬ 
ment, correctly reasoning that the pres¬ 
sure on the enemy queenside pawns 
will give him a small, but lasting advan¬ 
tage. 

The move 12.dxc5 will be seen later in 
the game Kasimdzhanov-Vitiugov. 
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12...^e6 

Black still has definite problems after 

12.. .Aa6 IS.dxcS! 'B'xc3+ 14.bxc3 

bxcS IS.Bbli, and White wins the 
battle for the b-file, Dias-Prusikin, 
Evora 2006. 

After 12...<S^c6 White should also take 
on c5 at once; 13.dxc5! Weaker is 
1 3.Ab5, because with this move White 
closes the b-file, and drives the knight 
to a better square; 13...'$2e7 14.dxc5 
Wxc3+ 15.bxc3 bxcS 16.‘4’e2 Ae6 
17.Hhbl Hfb8«=^ Gajewski- 
Morozevich, Dresden 2008. 

13.. .Wxc3+ 14.bxc3 bxc5 IS.flbl HbS 

15.. .1,e6 16.1b5 c4 17.*d2±. 

16.1xb8<$2xb8 17.<id2±. 

The most serious alternative to the 
game continuation is 12...4id7, e.g. 
13.0-0 Ab7 14.fifcl Maybe the most 
accurate move is 14.b3!?, not allowing 
the opponent to quietly play ...c5-c4; 

14.. .1fd8 IS.Ifcl Iac8 16.dxc5 #xc3 
17.1xc3 IxcS 18.Hacl ldc8 19.Hxc5 
bxcS 20.b4 c4 21.4lid4± Roiz- 
Arutinian, Rijeka 2010. 14...c4 Black 
has a slightly inferior ending after 

14.. .nac8 IS.dxcS #xc3 16.1xc3 
IxcS 17.1ccl lfc8 18.1dl Hc2 

19.1, bS <af8 20.aabl a2c7 21.1.a4 

4ie6 22.1,b3 ±, as seen in 
Ivanchuk-Aronian, Morelia/Linares 
2007. 15.a4 a6 16.Wb4 l.c6 White 
tries to prevent the opponent playing 
...b6-bS, but Black sticks to his guns. 
n.ihdl b5 18.axb5 axbS 19.b3 Wg6 
Another plan was worth considering; 
19...afc8 20.h3 20.1.f3 afb8 

with mutual chances, Pelletier-Alexeev, 
Biel 2008. 

13.0-0 ac814.afc1 
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14.. .a6?! 

Black wrongly weakens his pawn struc¬ 
ture on the queenside. Stronger was 

14.. .41d7, and now IS.AaO ac7 
16.dxcS bxcS 1 VMnS is not dangerous 
for Black because of the simple reply 

17.. .'#d8 18.<$2d4 ab8 with adequate 
play. 

IS.dxcS Wxc3 le.BxcS! bxcS 
17.aac1 4sd718.b4 

This is the whole point; White forces 
the c-pawn to move forward, after 
which he creates a blockade on the dark 
squares. 

18.. .c419.$2d4 4Sf6 20.f3 
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Black has quite an unpleasant position; 
he has no counterplay and must reckon 
the whole time with the break e3-e4, 
destroying his pawn centre. 
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20.. .Ad721.^f2 

The immediate 21.e4!? deserves atten¬ 
tion, but after 21...J.b5! (21...dxe4 
22.fxe4 4iixe4 23.nxc4± is clearly 
weaker) 22.e5 4lie8 23.4lif5 “ifS the 
position is much sharper, and Black has 
counterchances. Instead of this. White 
brings his king into the centre. 

21.. .1.b8 22.lb1 «2e8?! 

This knight retreat allows White a the¬ 
matic central break. Correct was 
22 ...Ie8. 

23.e4! dxe4 24.Axc4 exf3 
25.gxf3 

More accurate was 2S.AdS HaZ 
26.Axf3±, immediately transferring 
the bishop to the long diagonal. 

25.. .^d6 26.Ad5 fla7 27.nbc1 
^b5 28.^xb5 axbS 29.1c7 lxc7 
30.1xc7 
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Black’s position is extremely unpleasant 
- he has weaknesses on both flanks, 
whilst he will have no counterplay in 
the foreseeable future. Even so, his de¬ 
fensive potential should not be under¬ 
estimated. 

30...Ae6 

The passive defence 30...Bd8 Sl.'i’eS 
'i'fS is hardly appropriate now. Black’s 


idea is to prevent the enemy king com¬ 
ing to the d-file, but White can do so all 
the same; 3 2.'4’d4 (maybe it is better 
first to force a weakening of the black 
kingside, and then go to the other flank: 
32.'4>f4!? f6 33.*e4) 32...Ae6 SS.BcS 
AxdS 34.nxd5 Ha8. This is Black’s 
idea, but after SS.HxbS BxaS 36.He5 
flxfS 3 7.b5 lb3 3 8.<4>c5 f6 39.fle4he 
may not be able to defend. 

31.Ac6?! 

The white bishop is more active than its 
opponent, so he does not want to ex¬ 
change. Even so, after 31.Axe6 fxe6 
32.Ha7 Black has quite an unpleasant 
position, since both white pieces are 
active. 

31...1.C4? 

Black misses a chance to activate his 
rook: 31 ...flb6! 32.‘4’e3 Ha6 with good 
drawing chances. 

32.1.64 lb3 33.*e3 g6 34.*d4 
lb6 35.*c5 Ha6 

Black has arrived at the same idea, but 
has lost a load of tempi along the way. 
But the main thing is that now his rook 
does not get free. 

36.1C8+! *g7 37.1a8 BeB 
38.^xb5 
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38...f5 39.1.C6 Adi 40.na7+ 
*f6 41 .a4 He2 

Black’s counterplay is clearly too late. 
Nor does he save himself by 41...He3 
42.aS AxfS 43.Axf3 flxf3 44.a6 Ia3 
45.Has 'i’gS 46.a7 f4 47.'4>b6 f3 
48.nf8. 

42.Hd7 Ab3 43.a5 Uc2 44.^b6 
Ae6 45.nh7 1-0 

Game 50 

Kasimdzhanov,Rustam 

Vitiugov,Nikita 

Moscow 2011 

1.d4 4lf6 2.C4 e6 3.^2f3 d5 
4.<Ac3 Ab4 5.cxd5 exdS 6.Ag5 
h6 7.Axf6 Wxf6 8.'tb3 c5 9.a3 
AXC3-I- 10.Wxc3 b6 11.e3 0-0 
12.dxc5 
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white heads directly into an endgame, 
in which he hopes to exploit the weak¬ 
ness of the pawns on c5 and d5. 

12...Wxc3-)- 13.bxc3 bxc5 

14.0-0-0 

More often, White immediately breaks 
up the opponent’s centre with 14.c4, 
after which Black invariably replies 
14...Ae6. Incidentally, the engines 
show that 14...dxc4! 15.Axc4 '$2d7 
16.Id nb8 or 15.42e5 4id7 16.42xc4 


Bb8 is stronger, with mutual chances. 
IS.cxdS Harmless for Black is 15.Hcl 
nc8 16.cxd5 draw, Dlugy-Dizdar, Saint 
John 1988, but 15.0-0-0! is possible, 
transposing into the main game. 

15.. .Axd5 16.0-0-0 Ab7! The correct 
decision; the bishop should be placed 
on the long diagonal, exerting pressure 
on the white kingside. Weaker is 

16.. .Ae6 because of 17.Ab5!, making 
the development of the knight on b8 
more difficult; 17...Bc8 18.Bd6 a6 
19.Aa4 Ba7 20.Bhdl± Ivanchuk- 
Blatny Warsaw 1999. 17.Bd6 Worthy 
of consideration is 17.Ae2 AicO 
18.Bd7 Hab8 19.Bhdl±. 17...^c6 
18.Aa6 In this way. White wins a pawn, 
but is left with a knight against a 
bishop, and his king becomes weak¬ 
ened. 18...Axa6 19.Bxc6 Ab7 20.Bxc5 
Bac8 21.Bxc8 Bxc8+ In this position, 
the bishop is clearly stronger than the 
knight, and it is also difficult for White 
to complete his development, without 
allowing the enemy rook onto the sec¬ 
ond rank. 22.'id2 Bd8+ 23.'4’c3 Bc8+ 
draw, V.Popov-Bareev, Kazan 1995. 

14.. .Ae6 

Black also has at his disposal the inter¬ 
esting pawn sacrifice 14...Ab7 15.c4 
d4!? 16.exd4 Axf3 17.gxf3 cxd4 

18.Bxd4 4ic6 19.Bd6 Bfc8 20.<i>c2 
Bab8. At first sight. Black’s activity 
compensates for the small material 
deficit. 

15.C4 

Previously seen was 15.Ab5 HcS 
(15...a6! 16.Aa4 Ba7?^) 16.55e5 c4 
17.Bd2 lc5 18.Bb2± Vavrak- 
Zilberstein, ICC 2006. 

15.. .dxc4 
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^6.^he5l 

White not only regains the pawn, but 
also prevents his opponent developing 
normally. 

16.. .C3?! 

An empty gesture, since this pawn be¬ 
comes easy prey for the enemy king. 
Stronger was 16...ne8 17.^xc4 <$lic6!, 
and Black is close to equalising. 

17.^c2 lc8 18.ld6 *f8 19.Ae2 
a6 

The only way of finishing his develop¬ 
ment. 

20.Ihd1 na721.Af3 

A perfectly logical move, but White has 
some good alternatives: 21.'4’xc3 i’eZ 
22.Bb6 HacZ 23.ndd6± or 2 LAc4 
Axc 4 22.4ixc4 i’e? 23.'4’xc3±. 

21.. .1ac7 
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Black is hanging on, but the next move 
shows that his defensive lines can be 
breached. 

22.ihg6+\ *e8 23.43f4 

23.4>xc3 nd7 24.<ae5 Hxdb 25.nxd6 
aS 26.a4± also looks good. 

23.. .Ad7 24.*xc3l.a4 

Almost Black’s first active move of the 
game. 

25.lb1 Ha7 26.nb7! 

After the exchange of one pair of rooks, 
the pawns on a6 and c5 become more 
vulnerable. 

26.. .1.b7 27.Axb7 lc7 28.Axa6 

This capture could have been post¬ 
poned. It looks even stronger to play 
28.nb6 '$3d7 29.nxa6 Hxb7 

30.nxa4±. 

28.. .Ac6 
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29.Ac4 


It was worth considering exchanging a 
pair of minor pieces by means of the 
small tactic 29.Ab5!? AxbS 30.Hb6 
l.c6 31.Hxb84 ■id7 32.1g8 gS 
33.4ld3 Axg2 34.h4±. 

29...aa7 30.^b3 *e7 31.Hd2 
<hd7 
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Black is currently a pawn down, but he 
has at least driven the enemy rook out 
of his camp and got his knight into play. 
In addition, the white king is now tied 
to the defence of the e3 pawn. 

32. «^d5+ *e8 

Black does not want to exchange his 
strong bishop, so he must put up with 
the strong knight on dS. 

33. f4 

Depriving the opponent of the 
counterplay associated with... i^iidZ -eS. 

33 ...f5 34.g3 g6 35.nd3 h5 
36.nd2nb7+37.*a2Ha7 
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38.«^c3? 

This knight retreat allows the black 
pieces to become active. Instead, White 
had available a nice trick: 38.<$iif6 + 
4ixf6 39.nd6, winning back the piece 
and getting at the opponent’s weak 
pawns. Admittedly, Black can force a 
rook ending with 39...<$iid5 dO.AxdS 
(40.nxc6? '$iib4+) 40...Axd54 

41.nxd5 HaS, but after 42.e4! fxe4 
43.ne54 "ify 44.nxe4 '4'f6 45.ne5 
White should win. 

38...4^b6 39.Ab3 *e740.h4 

White could immediately get rid of the 
backward pawn: 40.e4 fxe4 41.ne2 etc. 


40...Ha8 41.Hd1 Ha742.nd2 
la8 43.e4 fxe4 44.ne2 <*f8 
45.'S2xe4 
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Here, somewhat surprisingly, a draw 
was agreed. Evidently, the players had in 
mind the variation 45...c4 46.Ac2 <$2d5 
47.'4'b2 c3+ 48.'$2xc3 <$2xc3 49.'4'xc3 
nxa34 50.'4'd4 (bad is 50.Ab3? Aa4 
Sl.Hbl '4'g7=) 50...nxg3 with equal 
chances. 

Game 5 1 

Kramnik, Vladimir 

Khalifman,Alexander 

Zurich 2009 

1.d4 42f6 2.C4 e6 3.42f3 d5 

4.<22c3 Ab4 5.Ag5 h6 6.1j(f6 

Wxfe 7.cxd5 exdS 8.'i'b3 

Another plan is associated with the 
move S.flcl. 
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Analysis diagram 
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White wants to force the exchange on 
c3, take with the rook and create pres¬ 
sure on the queenside. However, prac¬ 
tice has shown that the resulting 
Carlsbad-type positions are not danger¬ 
ous for Black. This is how the battle 
could develop: 8...0-0 9.a3 Axc3-I- 
lO.HxcS c6 11.e3 aS Useful prophy¬ 
laxis against the minority attack; if 
White now plays b2-b4, then Black 
opens the a-file and brings the rook on 
a8 into play. IZ.J.eZ 12.<§3e5 ^^dZ 
13.43xd7 ±xd7 14.1.d3 WgS 15.0-0 
Bfe8 draw, Torre-Tal, San Francisco 
1991; 12.1.d3 J.g4 13.h3 AhS 14.g4 
lg6 15.<$2e5 l.xd3 16.'i'xd3 We7 
17.®f5 Hd8 18.ngl -S^dZfi Denker- 
Fischer, New York 1959. 12...Ag4 
13.42e5 AxeZ U.WxeZ We6 15.0-0 
4^d7 16.‘S2d3 la7 17.afcl a4?± 

Dinstuhl-V.Lazarev, Germany Bundes- 
liga 2006/07. 

8...C5 9.e3 0-0 10.dxc5 l.xc3-(- 
11.«xc3 «xc3-l-12.bxc3 
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‘With regard to a virtually identical po¬ 
sition, which could have arisen in the 
game Botvinnik-Bondarevsky match- 
tournament 1941, Botvinnik wrote that 
Black has great problems regaining the 
pawn. Indeed, Black lacks the move 
...^b8-a6 because of Aflxa6, whilst 
sfter ...i52b8-d7 there follows Bal-dl, 


winning the d5 pawn. Even so. Black 
has two good continuations’ - 
Lipnitsky. 

12...4id7 

‘It turns out that, despite the approach¬ 
ing endgame. Black is not going to 
bother regaining the pawn. Instead, he 
quickly brings his pieces into play and 
starts attacking the weak white pawns 
on the queenside’ — Lipnitsky. 

Lipnitsky considers 12...Ae6 to be the 
strongest move, but I am not convinced 
this is correct. 
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Analysis diagram 

There could follow: 13.Ab5! with the 
idea of obtaining a pleasant endgame 
with good knight against bad bishop. 
Meanwhile, if Black attacks the bishop 
with ...a7-a6, then he weakens his 
queenside in the process. Other contin¬ 
uations do not pose Black particular 
problems; 13.<$3d4nc8 14.Bbl (14.c4 
Bxc5 15.'$2xe6 fxe6 16.cxd5 exd5 

17.1. d3 4id7 18.'4>d2 4ie5 19.Bhcl 
i^ixdB 20.'4’xd3 Bac8 21.Bxc5 Bxc5, 
draw, A.Rychagov-Khairullin, Irkutsk 
2010) 14...43d7 15.C4 (15.c6?! bxc6 

16.1. a6 Bcb8 17.0-0 4ic5 18.1.e2 

'$2e4?^ N. Gaprindashvili-Dizdar, Dubai 
2002) 15...'axc5 16.4ixe6 fxe6 

17.cxd5 exd5 18.1.e2 <$2e4 19.1.g4 
Bc6 20.f3 '$2c5<^ Tregubov- 
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Alexandrov, Budva 2002; IS.Hbl 4ld7 
Id.HxbZ fhxcS 15. lbs lfc8 16.4ld4 
Ad7 17.Ba5 BabS?^ Bocharov- 
Alexandrov, Sochi 2004. 13...Bc8 

14.-id2 Bxc5 IS.Ihbl Bc7 16.'S2d4 
^c6 1 7.^xc6 bxc6 18.Bb2 c5 19.41x66 
fxe6 20.Babl ^(7 21.Bb7 Ic8 22.c4± 
Vaganian-Goldin, Calvia 2004. This is a 
position where White can play for two 
results, but Black has very good draw¬ 
ing chances, of course. 

13.Bd1 

White can drag the b7 pawn to c6, 
thereby sparing his c3 pawn from a 
frontal attack, but in this case. Black 
also strengthens his own dS pawn; 
13.C6 bxc6 14.1.e2 Bb8 15.4ld4 Bb6 
16.0-0 l.a6 17.1.xa6 Bxa6 18.Bfbl 
Bb8«^ Beliavsky-Neubauer, Austria 
2008/09. 

13...42xc5 14.Bxd5 b6 
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White has weak pawns on a2 and c3, 
and is behind in the development of his 
kingside. 

15.Bd4 

Practice has also seen 15.c4 Aa6 
(15...1.b7 16.Bd4l.xf3 17.gxf3 Bad8 
18.‘4’d2 4le6 (Malakhov-Delchev, Is¬ 
tanbul 2003) 19. Ids 41c7 20.Bd3±) 
1 6.4ld4 Bfc8 1 7.f3 4lb7 1 8.4lb5 draw. 


Khenkin-Alexandrov, Herceg Novi 
2001 . 

15.. .1e6 

This move forces White to solve con¬ 
crete problems. Less resolute is 

15.. .1.b7 16.1c4 Bac8 17.0-0 Bc7 
(17...4le6 18.Bh4 Bc7<^) 18.Bfdl 
■^eb 19.1xe6 fxe6 20.Bd7 Bxd7 

21. Bxd7 BfV 22.Bxf7 ■4>xf7 23.4>fl± 
Grivas-Ehlvest, Panormo 2002. 

16.C4 

The exchange of bishops helps Black 
create counterplay on the c-file: 16.1c4 
lxc4 17.Bxc4 Bfc8 18.42d2 (18.Bd4 
4le6 19.Bd3 Bc4 20.4ld4 4lc5 2 1 .Bd2 
4le4 22.Bb2 41xc3T Padevsky- 
Langeweg, Amsterdam 1972) 18...b5 
19.Bd4 4le6 20.Bd3 4lc5 21.Bd5 4la4 

22. Bxb5 41xc3 23.Bb2 4lxa2! 24.0-0 
41 c 3 25.Bal aS 26. g3 draw, Khenkin- 
Landa, Germany Bundesliga 2004/05. 

16.. .Bfc8 

He can also bring the other rook to c8: 

16.. .Bac8 17.1e2 4la4 18.<4>d2 Bc5 
19.Bbl Bfc8 20.Bb4 la5 21.45el 4lc5 
22.Bb2 Ba4 23.4lc2 4lb7 24.4lb4 
draw, Malich-Langeweg, Amsterdam 
1972. 
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17.g4! 
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A very interesting idea: White opens a 
second front on the kingside, at the 
same time deflecting the opponent 
from attacking the weak pawns on the 
queenside. 

17...1C7 

Nothing comes from 17...f6, since 
White can simply play 18.h4, insisting 
on the break g4-g5. 

18.g5 hxg519.^xg5 Iac8 

In general, he would like to preserve 
the bishop, but after 19...Af5 ZO.AgZ 
Hac8 21.^e2 g6 llAdS *g7 White 
also has a small advantage. 

20.«2xe6 4lxe6 21.nd5 ^c5 
22.Hg1 
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White has weak queenside pawns, and 
one of these will probably be lost. In 
compensation, he can hardly be pre¬ 
vented from launching an attack on the 
kingside. 

22...{hb7 

Generally speaking, a logical move; 
Black wants to transfer the knight to aS, 
so as to attack the c4 pawn. But more 
subtle was 22...'52e4 23.h4 4lc3l, at¬ 
tacking the pawn on a2, and if the 
white rook leaves the d-file, then Black 
himself occupies the file, threatening 


mate on d 1. A possible continuation is 
24.nd2 (24.Hdg5 g6 25.hS ad7?^) 

24.. .^f8 25.Hg4 HcS^. 

23.h4 *f8 24.h5 lc5 

This move is necessary to prevent the 
enemy rooks doubling on the g-file. If 
he plays 24...f6, with the same idea, 
then White replies 25.Ad3!±. Later 
White transfers his bishop to g6, and he 
has combinational threats, involving an 
attack on the king. 

25.ngg5 «5d6? 

Black should exchange only one pair of 
rooks, and keep the other. Correct was 

25.. .na5!, and after 26.nxa5 'SixaS 
Black has good chances of a draw. 

26.1xc5 lxc5 27.1xc5 bxc5 
28.Ad3 *e7 29.*e2 «5e8 

30.*f3!? 

White does not cling onto the extra 
pawn, but concentrates on activating his 
king. 

30...4ff6 31.*f4 4fxh5+ 32.*e5 
33.Af5 
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Black needs to show great resourceful¬ 
ness to hold this position. Defending 
such a position at a fast time control is 
very difficult, of course. 
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33.. .g6 34.±h3 ^e8 35.*d5 
4^f6+36.*c6 

After 36.'i'xc5? 4^e4+ 37.'4'd4 4^xf2 
Black has a dangerous passed pawn, and 
would hardly be at risk of losing. 

36.. .^e4 37.f4 ihf2 38.Af1 
39.e4 <ac3 40.*xc5 ^xa2 41 .e5 
^c3? 

If one can believe Rybka, then Black has 
defended in the best way up to here, but 
now he should have exchanged another 
pair of pawns; 41...f6 42.exf6+ '4'xf6, 
after which the draw is not far away. 

42.<^d4 

The knight cannot return to its own 
camp, and the white passed pawn starts 
to march towards the queening square. 

42.. .^a2 43.C5 4ib4 44.±b5 
*d8 45.*c4 a5 46.±a4 ^a6? 

Missing the opponent’s strong reply. 
Correct was 46...<S2a2'., and now White 
does not get anything from 47.'4'b5 
(better is 47.'4'd4!, but after 47...4ib4 
48.Ab3 <S2c6+ 49.'i'c3 'i'e7 Black is 
still holding) 47...4ic3+ 48.'i'xa5 4^d5 
and it seems that Black holds. 




i A A 
± ^ A 


47.<^d5! 

This is significantly stronger than 
47.'4>b5 (hc7+ 48.^cd (48.'4>xa5 
IhdS) 48...<ae6. 

47.. .<S^c7+ 48.*d6 49.c6 

^c7 50.1.b3 <S^e8+ 51.*c5 *e7 
52.*b6 f6 53.1.C2 fxeS 54.fxe5 

The fight ends more quickly after 
54.1.xg6! <af6 55.'4>b7 -^dS 56.J.e4 
'af6 57.fxe5!<axe4 58.c7. 

54.. .a4 55.1.xa4 *d8 56.Ac2 g5 

57.1. f5 4ic7 58.Ah3 4^a8+ 

59.*c5 *e7 60.*d5 ^c7+ 

61.*c5 iha8 62.1.g4 ihc7 
63.*b6 *d8 64.*b7 65.e6 

4^d6+ 66.*b8 4^b5 67.Ah3 

Black resigned. 
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l.d4 ^f6 2.^f3 d5 3.c4 e6 4.^c3 lb4 S.cxdS exdS 
6.1g5 
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Lipnitsky’s book devotes only a couple of pages to this system, and this survey starts 
with the discouraging words: ‘Some theoreticians think the immediate exchange in 
the centre is one of the best continuations for White, but it is hard to agree with 
this. Of course. White is risking little with S.cxdS, but on the other hand, play 
tends to become rather drawish, and who is interested in playing like this? The 
simplif ying line S .cxdS is one of the last that I would recommend in this position.’ 

Nowadays, of course, it is hard to read these words without a smile, since it is in 
precisely this very line that fierce battles take place between the leading contempo¬ 
rary grandmasters. In this chapter, you will find games by Carlsen, Aronian, 
Kramnik, Grischuk, Morozevich, Topalov, Mamedyarov and others. The amount of 
information grows like a yeast culture - in my work I have tried to point out all the 
important games, highlight all the critical positions, and in the process have real¬ 
ised very clearly that in this line, the assessment changes constantly. The computers, 
having closed off one old idea, then suggest several new ones, and the process may 
continue indefinitely. 

In this line, one of Black’s important problems is the trusty question; should we 
include the move ...h7-h6 or not? On the one hand, ...h7-h6 creates luft for the 
king, with tempo, but on the other, on gS the bishop can come under attack from 
the knight on e4 and the queen on aS. This is because the modern treatment of this 
line as Black involves playing ...c7 -c5 and bringing the queen to aS, unpinning the 
knight on f6, which strives to get to e4. Black often voluntarily exchanges the 
bishop for the knight at c3, plays ...c5-c4 and tries to organise a blockade on the 
light squares, and also to organise an attack with his pawn majority on the 
queenside. White, in his turn, prepares the break e3-e4. Another popular idea is to 
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exchange on c5 and try to exploit the weakness of the dS pawn. Admittedly, such 
play involves a loss of tempo, and the black pieces develop great activity. If White 
manages to carry out this idea, then he will have excellent prospects in the end¬ 
game, but if not, then the battle can quickly end in Black’s favour. 

So, should Black play ...h7-h6 or not? There is no universal recipe here, and we 
have to settle for the banal: act according to circumstances. In annotating games, I 
always try to draw attention to those moments when the white dark-squared 
bishop comes under attack. In general, in my view it is more vulnerable on gS, 
therefore one should only play ...h7-h6 in those cases when one knows for sure 
that it is necessary (for example, because Black wishes to play ...g7-gS and place the 
knight on e4). 
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Game 52 

Chuchelov, V ladimir 
Jobava,Baadur 

Dresden 2007 

1.^f3 2.C4 e6 3.^c3 d5 

4.d4 J.b4 5.cxd5 exdS 6.Ag5 
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6...C5 

It seems to me that this is not quite the 
most accurate move, since with 7.dxcS 
0-0 8.e3 we reach a popular opening 
tabiya, which usually arises from the 
different move-order 6...0-0 7.e3 cS 
S.dxcS, but on move 8, White has the 
additional possibility 8.flcl!?. The 
main moves in the diagram position are 
6...h6, 6...'52bd7 and 6...0-0, which we 
will examine later, but for now, a few 
words about less popular continuations. 

A) 6-.Wd6 A somewhat forgotten, 
but perfectly sensible move. Black es¬ 
capes from the pin and leaves his pawn 
on h7 at the same time. Why is this nec¬ 
essary? The reason is that, in the 
Carlsbad structure, which arises as soon 
as Black puts his pawn on c6. Black of¬ 
ten tries to create a piece attack on the 
kingside, and in this case, it is necessary 
that he should be able to bring a rook 
along the third rank to h6. If this square 
is occupies by a pawn, then it is usually 
difficult to develop any attack. 


Chapter Seven: S.cxdS exdS 6 ^gs 

Al) A harmless line is 7.,4xf6 'Bfxf6 
There is no need to follow the second 
World Champion, who decided here to 
cover the e5-square, but hopelessly 
weakened his pawn structure: 7 
SMcl 43c 6 9.e3 <ae7 10.a3 l.xc3 + 
ll.ltxc3 fS 12.g3 M.d7 13.<ae5 le6 
14.<$2d3± Flohr-Lasker, Nottingham 
1936. S.^bS 'tttb6!? A somewhat pro¬ 
vocative move, although the simple 
8...Wd6 9.a3 ±xc3+ 10.#xc3 0-0 
ll.e3 J.f5 IZ.flcl c6 13.Wb3 b6 
14.#b4 We6 15.1^c3 lc8 16.1.e2 
aS?^ Hort-Larsen, Hastings \971/7?>, 
does not look bad. 9.e3 Taking the 
pawn with 9.'ffxd5?! is bad: Black now 
re-establishes material equality and 
seizes the initiative. The game could 
continue: 9...Axc3+ 10.bxc3 #b2 

ll.Idl #xc3+ 12.-adz ac6 13.e3 
AeC 14.#e4 0-0-0. 9...c6 lO.AdS 
ad7 11.0-0 0-0 12.a3 l.e7 13.Wc2 g6 
14.b4 a6 15.aa4 Wd8 16.ac5 l.d6«^ 
Wojtaszek-Izoria, Moscow 2005; 

A2) 7.ad2 By closing the line of the 
bishop on b4. White threatens 8.J.xf6 
'fi^xf6 9.axd5. 7...C6 
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Analysis diagram 

8.e3 Tempting is 8.Wc2, not allowing 
the enemy bishop to f5 and creating an 
interesting tactical threat, although the 
following game shows that the queen is 
not very well-placed on c2: 8...h6 
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9.4^bS (this is the point of White’s idea, 
but this beautiful raid turns out to be a 
blank shot) 9....^xd2+ (9...#d8 

lO.Axfd gxf6 ll.-SicS fS 12.g3± 
Sutkus-Milovanovic, Latvia 1992) 

10.1. xd2 I'eZ ll.i^cS 0-0 12.e3 c5 

13.<ae2 <ae4 14.dxc5 <$206 15.'$2g3 
'$2xd2 16.#xd2 #xc5 17.1.d3 d4 

18.e4 Ae6i=^ Inarkiev-Khalifman, 
Fiigen 2006. 8...Af5 9.'ffb3 White has 
lured the enemy bishop to fS and now 
he takes aim at the b7 pawn. 9...We7 

10.1, e2 0-0 11.0-0 ll.l.xf6 gxf6 
12.a3 Ad6?=^ offers no prospects. 

11.. .a5 12.a3 l.d6 13.1.f3 h6 14.1.xf6 
’S'xf6 15.e4! According to the classical 
canons — to exploit his lead in develop¬ 
ment, White opens up the position. 

15.. .Af4 16.Hadl Axd2 17.Hxd2 dxe4 
18.'$2xe4 Axe4 19.Axe4± Polugaevsky- 
Taimanov, Rostov on Don 1961. 

B) 6...C6 
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Analysis diagram 

A solid, but somewhat passive move. 
Back refrains from the advance ...c7-c5 
in favour of a solid Carlsbad. Admittedly, 
he will have to spend a further tempo re¬ 
deploying the dark-squared bishop, 
which has nothing to do on b4. On the 
other hand, this loss of tempi is not so 
terrible, since in the Carlsbad proper. 
Black usually tries to redeploy his bishop 
from e7 to the more active square d6. 


Allow me to offer the amateur a small 
piece of advice; if you do not have the 
time to study the complicated Ragozin 
lines which occur in this chapter, then 
play simply 6...c6, and you will get a 
solid position, which can more or less be 
played on the basis of ‘general consider¬ 
ations’. 7.Wc2 7.Wb3 l.e7 8.e3 Wb6!? 

9.1. d3 Wxb3 10.axb3 aS 11.0-0 
<$2bd75=^ Van Scheltinga-Fine, Amsterdam 
1936. 7...'S2bd7 A more aggressive treat¬ 
ment also deserves consideration: 7...h6 

8.1. h4 '$2bd7 9.e3 gS 10.1.g3 <$2e4 

11. <$2d2 (ll.l.d3!?±) ll...<$2xg3 

12. hxg3 $2f6 13.1.d3 We7 14.0-0-0 

l.e6 lS.*bl 0-0-0 16.'$2a4 ^b8 

17.'$2b3 b6?^ Kortchnoi-Podgaets, Sochi 
1970. This old game was played in a 
training match, in which experienced 
grandmasters were opposed by young 
masters. Kortchnoi managed to win the 
game, but not because of the opening. 
8.e3 0-0 9.Ad3 h6 10.1.h4 a6 11.0-0 A 
sensible decision; the king will feel much 
quieter at g 1 than cl. 11 ...ne8 12.a3 
Ad6 13.nfel Wc7 14.e4! dxe4 15.42xe4 
<$2xe4 16.Axe4± Yermolinsky-J. Williams, 
Stillwater 2009. White has obtained a 
small advantage, but Black’s position is 
perfectly defensible. 

7.dxc5 0-0 
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After 8.e3 4^bd7 we reach a popular 
opening tabii/a, which we will see later. 


Black got a very bad position after 

8...4lbd7 9.a3 ixc3+ 10.Hxc3 h6 
ll.Axfb 'SixfB IZ.’S'dd! (this both de¬ 
fends the extra pawn and prevents a check 
onaS) \2...ihe4 13.Id WaS-l- 14.#b4 
#xb4+ lS.axb4 aS 16.bS Ad7 
I7.'53d4± Vallejo Pons-Aronian, Khanty- 
Mansiysk 2005. Levon managed to draw, 
but the opening had gone very wrong! 

9.a3 

More precise is 9.e3, after which Black 
is practically forced to bring his queen’s 
knight out to d7. This is how events 
could then develop: 9...4lbd7 10.a3 
AxcS ll.AbS ll.AeZ Ic8 12.0-0 a6 
n.-Shdd ±e7 14.1.d3 52e5 IS.Abl 
41 c 4 16.'H'b3 bS?^ Grivas-Arutinian, 
Kocaeli 2008. Il...l.e7 12.0-0 ■^cS 
(Chuchelov-V.Gaprindashvili, Warsaw 
2005) 13.4ld4±. 

9.. .1.XC5 10.l.xf6?! 

Neglecting his development, White 
goes in for a distinct adventure. Here 
too, 10. e3 was correct, although now 
Black can develop his knight to the 
moreactive square c6. 

10.. .'txf611.-lxd5 .SjcdS 12.'txd5 
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12.. .41a6! 

In the database, I found a game one 
hundred years old(!), which reached 
this very position. White obtained the 
advantage after 12...Ab6 13.We5 Wg6 

14. e3 'ad7 IS.WgSi Swiderski- 
Schories, Ostend 1907. It is hard to be¬ 
lieve that Grandmaster Chuchelov was 
aiming for precisely this... The devel¬ 
oping text move is more than natural, 
and is also praised by the computer. 

13.#b3 

13.flxc5 does not work because of 

13.. .1fd8 14.'B^e5 '55xc5, and White 
cannot take the knight because of 

15. 'H'xc5 Iac8 16.#e3 'S'xb2 with 
mate in a few moves. 

13.. .1ac814.e3 

After 14.Hdl there would follow 

14.. .Ab6!, and there is no satisfactory 
defence to the check at a5. 
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14...Ab4+!15.*d1 Ifd8+ 
16.4ld4 Ac5 

Black could enter an endgame with an 
extra pawn by force with 16...'S^xf2!? 
17.axb4 Ixcl+ 18.‘4>xcl ®^el + 
19.'i'dl 'i'xe3+ 20.'»d2 fcdd 

2 1 .’S'xd4 Ixd4 22.b5 45c5, but prefers 
to continue the attack. A perfectly prac- 
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tical decision, since realising the extra 
pawn would require a good deal of 
time and effort, whereas the white king 
can hardly hope to survive in the centre, 
surrounded by enemy pieces. 

17.Axa6 bxa6 18.Ixc5 

It is already hard to know what White 
should play here, e.g. 18.Hc2 Axd4 
19.exd4 'B'xd4+ ZO.'i'cl 'fi'xfZ 

ll.'i'bl (21.Hxc8 Hxc8+ 22.<4'bl 
l'xg2) 21...WS! 22.Hcl Hd2 with a 
decisive attack. 

18...Ixc5 19.^e2 mg6 20.1'b7 
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20...1C2+! 

lobava finishes the game effectively. 

21 /z2xc2 l'g4+! 

White resigned in view of such simple 
variations as 22.'fi'f3 (22.f3 'fi'xg2+, 
22.*fl Idl+ 23.42el 'i'c4+ 24.4>gl 
Ixel#) 22...1'c4+ 23.4'el 'i'xc2. 

Game 53 

Moiseenko,Alexander 
Jobava,Baadur 

Gothenburg 2005 

1.d4 d5 2.c4 e6 3.43c3 Ab4 
4.^f3 4if6 S.cxdS exdS 6.Ag5 
0-0 7.e3 


7. Wb3 looks dubious because of 7...c5 

8. dxc5 More cautious is 8.a3 Axc3 + 

9. 'fi'xc3, but here too, after 9...c4 10.g3 

4ic6 ll.l.g2 He8 12.45e5 I'aS 
13.Axf6 gxf6 14.42f3 AfS 15.e3 Ad3 
Black seizes the initiative, A. 
Mastrovasilis-Gajewski, Cappelle la 
Grande 2011. 8...'?2c6 9.e3 Ae6 

10. '$id4 Axes ll.Hdl h6 12.1.h4l,g4 
13.Axf6 It is extremely risky to play 
13.f3 He8! 14.4ixc6 bxc6 15.fxg4 gS 
with a dangerous attack for White, 
Gagunashvili-Jobava, Warsaw 2005. 
13...Wxf6 14.1.e2 <2ixd4 15.exd4 
Axd4 16.0-0 Axe2 17.<$2xe2 Ab6 
18.15203 d44 Wirig-Gajewski, Cappelle 
la Grande 2011. 

7...C5 
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‘The so-called Westphalia Variation in 
its modern form — Black delays the 
move ...<52bd7, which is essential in this 
structure, in order to start action in the 
centre immediately’ — Kortchnoi. 

8.1d3 

The move 8.Ae2 is worth consider¬ 
ation, as played long ago in the game 
Bronstein-Levenfish, Leningrad 1947. 
The idea is that after ...c5-c4 (which is 
the move Black plans, to start his pawn 
offensive on the queenside), the bishop 
will go to f3, and attack the d5 pawn, 
whilst at the right moment. White will 
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advance e3-e4. All of this is interesting, 
but a little slow, and Black, by reinforc¬ 
ing the dS pawn, can happily play a po¬ 
sition with an IQP: 8...Ae6!? A solid, 
but slightly passive continuation. Black 
can also permit himself a more ambi¬ 
tious set-up: 8...<$libd7 9.0-0 h6 
10.M4 Wa5 11 Mc2 c 4 ll.-^dZ Ie8 

13.1. f3 gS 14.1.g3 '$:ib6 15.a3 l.xc3 
16.bxc3 l'a4 IZ.l'bl Wc6 18.1.dl 
‘2^e4 19.'$lixe4 dxe4 20.a4 <$^d5 with 
good chances, Kazhgaleev-Jobava, 
Dresden 2008. 9.0-0 ■Slibd? lO.dxcS 
Axc3 ll.bxc3 <2^X05 12.’B'd4 4ice4 
iS.lfcl Was 14.1'b4 Wxb4 15.cxb4 
4ixg5 16.4ixg5 Hfc8 draw, Ftacnik- 
Laznicka, Czech Republic 2010. 

We will look in detail later on at the 
popular tabiya which arises after 
8.dxc5. 

8...C4 

This is Black’s idea — he seizes space on 
the queenside with tempo. In the old 
game Spielmann-Marshall, Prague 
1931, Black decided to simplify the po¬ 
sition somewhat with 8...cxd4 9.'2^xd4 
10.0-0 Axc 3, but after ll.bxc3 
^leS 12.nbl (also good is 12..^e2 h6 

13.1. h4 4ig6 14.Axf6 Wxf6 15.Wb3 

ld8 16.nfdl± Macieja-Kempinski, 
Warsaw 2008) 12...h6 13.Ah4 a6 

14.a4 White had a small, but stable ad¬ 
vantage. 
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9.. ^b1 

Kortchnoi considers this move to be 
clearly bad and awards it a question 
mark, but in my opinion, this is too cat¬ 
egorical an assessment. White’s idea is 
not so bad: to put the queen on c2, cre¬ 
ate a queen and bishop battery on the 
bl-h7 diagonal, and give mate on h7. 
The idea is simple and understandable, 
but it is not so easy to defend against. 
Worth consideration is 9.Axf6!? Wxf6 
lO.Abl Axc 3+ ll.bxc3 ll...Af5 

I2.1.xf5 WxfS l3.Wbl Wd7 I4.^e5 
We7 IS.WbS Hd8 16.0-0 f6 I7.'af3 
12.4id2 We? 13.a4 fS 14.0-0 
b6 IS.Hel Ae6f^ Khuzman- 
Moiseenko, Moscow 2006. It is not so 
easy for White to make progress in the 
centre, whilst Black, after a small 
amount of preparation, can prepare to 
advance his queenside pawns. 

The most popular move in this position 
is 9.Ac2, which we will examine later 
in the game Van Wely-Carlsen. 

9.. .Axc3+ 

Black wants a target for his queenside 
operations, namely the pawn on c3. 
Less accurate is 9...'2ibd7 lO.Wcl fle8 
11.0-0 Was 12.'ad2 ±xc3 13.Wxc3 
Wxc3 14.bxc3 — White has managed to 
cover the e4-square, and also ex¬ 
changed queens (this is favourable for 
him, since the black queen was the 
more actively-placed). After 14...h6 
IS.Afd 4ib6 16.a4 l.d7 UAcl ^e4 
18.Axe4 dxe4 19.a5 4id5 20.4ixc4 
<$2xc3 21 .Hfel ± Gelashvili-Bartel, Turin 
2006 White has a stable advantage, 
thanks to the protected passed pawn 
and pressure in the centre. 

10.bxc3 ^bd7 
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11 . 1 ^ 02 ?! 

Creating real threats on the bl -h7 di¬ 
agonal is not easy, so White should 
wonder whether he should play 
e3-e4, breaking the central blockade 
ring. 

In Kortchnoi’s opinion, after 
WaS 12.Well? White stands better, 
since he can gradually take control of 
the dark squares. But is this so easy? 
There could follow 12...<$lie4 13.J.xe4 
dxe4 14.J.e7 (14.<$lixe4? ne8 = ) 

14.. .1e8 lS.'ffa3 #xa3 16.Axa3 
bS?^. 

Transferring the queen to c3 via an¬ 
other route - ll.'fi'a4 #b6 12.Wa3 - 
also allows Black sufficient resources to 
create counterplay: 12...4ie4 Another 
plan also deserves attention - Black can 
place the queen on e6 and fianchetto 
the bishop: 12...'ffe6 13.0-0 b6 

14.iLc2 l.b7 IS.lael -SlieT 16.Af4 
f6^ Saravanan-Arutinian, Palma de 
Mallorca 2008. 13.0-0 Ie8 14.1.C2 
14.J.xe4dxe4 lS.'$^d2 Wc6 16.f3 exf3 
17.1xf3 f6 18.1.h4 bS 19.e4 Ab7 
20.nel aS?^ Galliamova-T.Kosintseva, 
Gorodets 2006. 14...We6 15.1.f4 f6 

16.1. g3 b6 17.Wb4 Ab7 18.a4 l.c6 
19.flfdl a6 draw, Rowson-Kacheishvili, 
Turin 2006. 

11...Wa5 


Black unpins the knight and thus pre¬ 
pares 12...'Sled, attacking the c3 
pawn. 

12.Ad2 
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12.. .«2e4! 

In the following game. Black played 
more slowly with 12...ne8 13.Af4'^f8 
14.0-0 <$^g6 15.J.g3 <$^e4 IB.^^xed 
dxe4 17.'ffb2 WgS 18.a4 hS 19.'ffbS! 
(thanks to this manoeuvre. White man¬ 
ages to extinguish his opponent’s activ¬ 
ity on the kingside) 19...’ffxbS 20.axbS 
h4 21.J.d6± Pantsulaia-Frolyanov, 
Yerevan 2006. 

13.'52xe4 

We will also look at another plan, in 
which the knight is not exchanged off, 
but driven away: 13.Ae7 Se8 14..^b4 
Wc7 15.a4'S:idf6 16.f3 4^xd2 17.1'xd2 
In the game Bobras-Gajewski, Krakow 
2006, White played 17.<4'xd2?!, but 
this looks too risky. 17....^d7 18.J.c2 
18.0-0 aS 19.Aa3 Axa4. 18...1'f4 
19.0-0 19.*f2? 43g44; 19.*e2 IfST. 
19...fce3+ 20.'i'xe3 Ixe3 21.1fel - 
White has good compensation for the 
sacrificed pawn, although it seems in¬ 
sufficient for equality 

13.. .dxe4 
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Chapter Seven; S.cxdS exdS 6.^gS 
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As we see, in this variation, the inclusion 
of ...h6 Ah4 (at whatever moment) 
would have favoured White, since his 
bishop would not now be attacked. 

UAM 

In the variation 14.Ae7 Be8 15.Ab4 
WgS 16.0-0 '5ib64 Black creates pres¬ 
sure on the kingside, and the knight 
transfers todS. 

After 14.#xe4? Black replies simply 

14...g6, after which White has both the 
bishop and the c3 pawn hanging. 

14.. .^b6 15.0-0 

The pawn is invulnerable at the mo¬ 
ment: 15.'S'xe4?'fi^xc3+ Id.'S'eZ f5 = . 

15.. .He816.Ag3?! 

Allows Black to block the queenside. 
Better was 16.a3 4id5 17.Aa2b5 IS.Hfcl 
or the pawn sac 16.a4!?.^d7 17.Ag3. 

16.. .<2^d5 17.Hc1 
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17.. .«'a3! 

The white pieces create a striking im¬ 
pression, of course. Note that he put the 
bishop on b 1 completely voluntarily! 

18.1'd2l.f5 

Continuing the light-square strategy so 
beloved of Lipnitsky. However, it seems 
that 18...f6 19.h3 bS was more accurate. 

19.f3 

Positional methods of freeing himself 
from the bind already fail. It was possi¬ 
ble to invite Black to devour a pawn: 

19.1. C2! 4ixc3 (19...1'xc3 20.1'e2) 

20.1. b3l cxb3 21.Hxc3 b2! 22.1bl 
Wxa2 23.nxb2 Wa6 24.1a2 WbS 
25 .nb2, and Black, in order not to lose 
the pawn b7, should agree to a repeti¬ 
tion of moves. 

However, Black is not forced to take on 
c3, and 19....^g4l is stronger, retaining 
all the advantages of his position. 

19.. .f6! 

It is important to take control of the 
square eS, in order to prevent the en¬ 
emy bishop coming there. 

20.. ^f2 b5 

I s # 
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Black has a superb position, having 
achieved everything of which he 
dreams in the Ragozin. 
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The Ragozin Complex 


21 .f xe4 J.xe4 

‘Some people would prefer to take the 
pawn with the rook!’ — Kortchnoi. 

22.Axe4 lxe4 23.1ab1 a6 
24.1'b2«xb2 25.1xb2 4lb6! 

An important move: Black first sup¬ 
presses his opponent’s counterplay, in¬ 
volving the advance a2-a4, and will 
then bring his king into the centre. 

26.*f1 *f7 27.*e2 *e6 28.*f3 
*d5 

it is understandable that Black does not 
want to play 28...fS, because then White 
will be able to bring his bishop to eS, 
but it was worth considering 28...'4'f5!?, 
preventing White’s next move. 

29.g4 lae8 30.1a1 *c6 

Black directs his king to the defence of 
the queenside, whilst the dS-square is 
freed for the knight, from where it can 
attack White’s weak pawns. 

31.a4!? 

Not wishing passively to await his fate. 
White prefers to sacrifice the exchange. 

31...4^xa4 32.1xa4 bxa4 33.1b4 
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The position has been transformed. 
Black has an extra exchange and pawn, 
but all of his queenside pawns are weak. 


33.. .a5! 34.HXC4+ *b5 35.1c5+ 
*b6 36.1c414e6! 

The black rooks need open lines and the 
king needs a square via which to break 
into the white queenside. 

37.1xa4 

He has to acknowledge that the local 
battle is lost as well. Of course. White 
would like to play 37.d5, setting his 
pawn centre in motion, but there would 
follow 37...Bed!, and White cannot 
win the rook, since the a4 pawn 
queens. 

37.. .*b5 38.1a3 Ia6 39.d5 a4 
40.e4 4'c4 41 .±g3 

White has set up his last line of defence. 
After 41.'i'e3 the move 41...g6 fol¬ 
lowed by ...f6-f5 decides. 

41.. .*d3! 

The king comes to aid his passed pawn. 

42. d6 

He also loses after 42.Ac7 '4'c2 43.Hal 
'4'b2 44.ndl a3 45.d6 a2 46.d7 fleaS 
47.d8W HxdB 48.1.xd8 alW 49.nxal 
Hxal. 

42.. .Hd8 

More accurate is 42...'i'c2 43.c4 ^b2 
44.Hd3 a3 45.d7 HdB 46.1.C7 SxdZ 
47.nxd7 '4>c2 48.'4>e2 a2 49.ndl alt 
50.Hxal Hxal. 

43. g5?! 

Some saving chances remain after 43.e5 
fxe5 44.Axe5, but here too. Black 
should win with accurate play. 

43.. .*c2 44.C4 *b2 45.1e3 a3 
46.gxf6 gxf6 47.e5 
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Chapter Seven; S.cxdS exdS 6.^gS 


After 47x5 a2 48.1.el all^ 49.1.c3 + 
4 ’c 2 SO.Axal Hxal the powerful white 
pawn pair are not going any further. 

47...a2 48.exf6 



48...Hdxd6! 49.Ae5+ 


Or 49.1.xci6 Hxd6 S0.ne2+ *b3 
51 .ne3+'4'b4 52.nel nxf6 + , winning. 

49...*c2 50.He2+ *b3 51.Hb2+ 
*xc4 52.1xa2 Id3+ 53.*e4 
Hxa2 54.f7Hf2 0-1 

Game 54 

Van Wely,Loek 
Carlsen,Magnus 

Wijk aan Zee 2007 

1.d4 45f6 2.C4 e6 3.^if3 d5 
A.(hc3 Ab4 5.1.g5 0-0 6.e3 c5 
7.cxd5 exdS 8.Ad3 c4 9.Ac2 
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Now it is much more difficult for 
White to establish a battery on the 


bGh7 diagonal, but he is not particu¬ 
larly going to strive for this anyway. He 
is more concerned to remove the 
bishop to a convenient post, where it 
controls the square f5 and supports the 
advance e3-e4, and at the same time, 
does not disconnect the rooks. 

9...4ibd7 

The main continuation, but some other 
set-ups also deserve consideration: 

A) 9...1.g4 10.0-0 1.XC3 ll.bxc3 

45bd7 12.#cl #a5 13.<ad2 45e4 

14.45xe4 dxe4 15.1.e7 HfeS 16.'&a3 
#d5?^ Babula-Movsesian, Czech Re¬ 
public 2007/08; 

B) 9...Ae6 10.0-0 Axc3 ll.bxc3 
45bd7 12.45e5 #a5 13.45xd7 ‘axd7 
14.'ifd2 45b6 15.a4l.d7 16.1e7 flfeB 
17.1b4 #a6 18.a5 4ic8 19.f3± 
Schandorff-Carlsen, Aalborg 2006; 

C) Once the pawn structure in the 
centre has been clarified, it makes sense 
for Black to include the moves 9...h6 
10.1h4 and onlynowplay 10...1bd7. 
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Analysis diagram 


In my opinion, in this position. Black is 
unlikely to be able to exploit the vulner¬ 
ability of the bishop on g5, whereas 
having a bolthole for the king could 
well come in useful. 

Practice has then seen: 11.0-0 'S^aS 
12.1e2 12.ncl lxc3 13.bxc3 WxaZ 
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The Ragozin Complex 


14.4:id2 #a6 IS.fS bS 16.e4 ®b6 
17.eS 4lixeS 18.J.xf6gxf6 19.f4 4lig4 — 
I believe Black’s chances are superior 
here, although White has definite com¬ 
pensation for the sacrificed material, 

I. Sokolov-Alexandrov, Poikovsky 2002; 

12.®cl le8 13.42d2 JLe7 14.h3 bS 
lS.a3 JLb7 16.f4 Wh6 \7.ihf3 aS 
18.4:ie5 4:if8 19.42e2 lac8?^ 

Damljanovic-Alexandrov, Budva 2002. 

12.. .ne8 13.b3 .A.a3 14.bxc4 dxc4 

IS.Ibl bS 16.‘$2e5 a6 17.f4 ?2xe5 
IS.fxeS Kir.Georgiev- 

Kacheishvili, Dubai 2005. 

10.0-0 »a5 

The alternative is 10...Axc3 ll.bxc3 
'B^aS. Black hits the pawn on c3, but in 
reply. White tries to use his lead in 
development to create complications. 

II. 'SieS: 

A) 12...‘$2e4 is very dangerous be¬ 
cause of 13.Ae7 BeS 14.Ab4'ffc7, and 
here White has a choice between two 
tempting continuations: 

Al) 15.'55xf7!? aS The knight cannot 
be taken: lS...'i'xf7? 16.#h54 g6 

17. #xh7 + . 16.Axe4 Hxe4 (D. 

Berczes-Movsesian, Germany Bundes- 
liga 2007/08) 17.1.d6 Wc6 18.#f3 
4:if6 19.4^h6 + ! *h8 20.1.e5±; 

A2) Also good is the quiet 15.Axe4 
45xeS Ib.AxdS 42d3 17.'S^f3 4lixb4 

18. cxb4± B.Savchenko-Emelin, Budva 
2009; 

B) 12...#xc3 13.4ixd7 After 13.Bel 
®a3 14.#f3 #d6 lS.#g3 h6 16.JLxh6 
(hhS 17.#h3 52df6 18.#h4 gxh6 19.f4 
42g7 White does not have sufficient com¬ 
pensation for the piece, Shirov-Dreev, 
Riga 1987. 13...axd7 U.l'bl le8 14...g6 
lS.JLe7 le8? 16.Ab4-l—. 15.1xh7+ *h8 

16.1. C2 'S/fB 17.Aa4 Ie6 18.#b5± 
Alekhine-Vidmar, New York 1927. 
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We have already seen a similar position 
above, but there the moves ...h6 and 
J.h4 had been included. In this version. 
White has much the same possibilities 
at his disposal. 

11.Hc1 

A) The jump ll.^ieS is tempting, but 

then Black can significantly reduce the 
force of the attack by a couple of ex¬ 
changes: 11...Axc3 ll...ne8 12.4ixd7 
45xd7 13.45e2 45f8 14.45f4 JLd6 

IS.^jhS 'i'c7 16.'iff3 4ig6 17.h4draw, 
Jussupow-Milov, Dresden 1998. 
12.bxc3 ^ixeS 13.dxe5 Nothing comes 
from 13.Axf6 42g6. 13...'2je4 14..A.e7 
He8 15.1.b4 Wc7 16.#xd5 BxeS 
17.#d4 AfS 18.aadl Bee8?i 
Radjabov-Carlsen, Rishon le Zion 2006; 

B) ll.'52e2is worth considering. 
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Analysis diagram 


The idea is to underline the not entirely 
satisfactory position of the black queen 
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and bishop, which are now firing into 
the air. But the white pieces are also 
rather bunched in the centre. 11 ...Be8 
The immediate knight jump into the 
centre also looks good: ll...:$lie4 
12.Af4 fleS 13.a3 Af8 14.Axe4 dxe4 
15.4^d2 <2ib6 16.42c3 AfS \7 Acl 
#a6 18.f3 exf3 19.1^xf3 l.g6?i 

Zhukova-Kosteniuk, Turin 2006. 12.a3 
i.f8 13.<52d2 bS 14.^03 Ab7 15.Wf3 
'B'b6 16.g4 A risky plan; 16.Wh3 Ac6 
IZ.Hael looks quieter, but here too. 
Black has good play on the queenside. 

16.. .h6 17.Af4 <§264 18.<22(1x04 dxe4 
19.#g3 a5<^ Korotylev-Alexandrov, 
Sochi 2006; 

C) ll.Wcl Axc3 12.bxc3 42e4 

13.1. e7 Ie8 14.1.b4 l^c7 15.<22d2 aS 
16.42xe4 dxe4 17.1^a3 Ia6 18.1.e7 
Sh6?^ Predojevic-TKosintseva, Lausan¬ 
ne 2006. 

11...Axc3 12.bxc3 <22e4 

The preparatory 12...He8 is worth con¬ 
sidering, e.g. 13.'22d2 '22e4 14.'22xe4 
dxe4 15.1.h4 <22b6 16.f3 AfS 17.1.bl 
(17.fxe4 Axe4 IB.HxfZ! Axc2! 
19.’H'xc2 '#hS! with sufficient 

counterplay for Black) 17...Ag6 
18.#d2 ^LdST S.Williams-Logothetis, 
Kusadasi 2006. 

Obviousy the c3 pawn cannot be taken, 
and taking on a2 also looks very risky: 

12.. .Wxa2 13.42e5 (without the inclu¬ 
sion of ...h6 and Ah4 this direct move 
looks stronger than the knight retreat to 
d2, as played by Ivan Sokolov against 
Alexandrov) 13...’fi'a5 14.<22xd7 '22xd7 
IS.Whs with dangerous threats on the 
kingside. Black can hardly allow himself 

15.. .h6 because of the bishop sacrifice, 
so he is forced to weaken the kingside 
quite significantly with 15...g6 or 

15.. .f5. 


Chapter Seven: S.cxdS exdS 6.^g5 

13.ib1 

It is useful to point out once again that 
13..i,xe4? dxe4 leads to the loss of a 
piece, whereas with the inclusion of 
...h6 and J.h4, this exchange could be 
recommended. 

13.. .ae8 

After 13...52x03? 14.Wd2 Black loses a 
piece, whilst 13...<22xg5?! 14.52xg5 only 
helps White develop his initiative on 
the kingside. 

14.Af4 
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14.. .<22b6 

An aggressive move, fully in Carlsen’s 
style — he directs the knight to a4, to 
win the c3 pawn. However, it looks 
more accurate to play 14...<22f8, e.g. 
15.Wc2 52g6 16.1.g3 AfS 17.Wb2 
Wb6 18.Wa3 hS 19.afel Wf6?i 
Zubarev-Sargissian, Saratov 2006. Here 
it is Black who tries to develop activity 
on the kingside. 

15.5265! 

White should seek his fortune on the 
kingside! 

15.. .f6?! 

Obviously, 15...52xc3? loses to the typi¬ 
cal sacrifice 16.Axh7+. 
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The Rogozin Complex 


Here Black has to exercise caution with 
15...Ae6, after which White would 
have to choose between 16.Wh5 and 
16.'i'el. 

16.Wh5Ae6? 

As International Master Max Nothin 
pointed out, Black should have thought 
about the h7 pawn and played 16...ne7. 
In the variation 17.f3 fxeS 1 S.AxeS 4if6 
19.Axf6 gxf6 White can give perpetual 
check with 20.Axh7 + ! Bxh7 21.We8+ 
<4>g7 22Me7+ igb 23.We8+, but 
hardly has anything better. Probably, in¬ 
stead of 17.f3, he should play 17.'$iig4 
with a double-edged position. 



17.f3!fxe5 18.l.xe5 M7 

After 18...4if6 19.Axf6 gxf6 the unde¬ 
fended h7 pawn tells: 20.Wxh7-l- ‘4’f8 
21. Ag6 with a strong attack. 

19.Wh3 

After 19.Wh4 Black can, by returning 
the material, somewhat simplify the 
position: 19...<$^d7! 20.fxe4 <$iixe5 
21.dxe5 Ag6 22.exd5 Axbl 23.Hxbl 
WxdS. Admittedly, after 24.Wd4 'S^c6 
25.Hf4 White has a large advantage, de¬ 
spite his doubled pawns. But Van Wely 
wants more. 

19...4if6 


19...'ag5 loses: 20.Wf5 h6 2 1 .h4. 

After 19...Ag6!? 20.fxe4 dxe4 Rybka 
suggests 21.Ac2± with the idea of 
transferring the bishop via dl and g4, 
to a more active position. 

20.Axf6 gxf6 
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21.«h6! 

A superb quiet move, which does not 
allow the black king to escape from the 
corner. It is quite possible that Carlsen 
had missed this in his earlier calcula¬ 
tions. 

21.. .Ag6 22.1.xg6 hxg6 

23.«xg6+ *f8 24.'txf6+ *g8 
25.'tg6+ 

By repeating moves. Van Wely obvi¬ 
ously wanted to gain time on the clock. 
But the immediate 25.f4! was very 
strong, after which 25...Hxe3? is bad 
because of 26.fS and the white pawns 
and pieces are effectively included in 
the attack. 

25.. .*f8 26.1ff6+ *g8 27.e4 

As I have already said, it was better to 
advance the f-pawn, after which there 
would be a threat to transfer the rook 
along the third rank. 

27.. .Wb5 28.#g6+ *f8 29.Wf6+ 
*g8 30.«g6+*f8 31.e5 
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Chapter Seven: S.cxdS exdS S.AgS 


White was obviously in serious time- 
trouble, and is playing by instinct. Even 
so, he has not lost his advantage: the 
four connected pawns are clearly stron¬ 
ger than the knight. 

31.. .«c6 32.«f5+ 

The ending is probably winning for 
White, but with the queens on the 
board, the king would have felt very 
uncomfortable on f8. 

32.. .*e7 33Mh7+ *d8 34.f4 
'td735.Wxd7+ 

Rybka confirms that this is the strongest 
move, but from a human point of view, 
I feel it was better to retain the queens. 

35.. .*xd7 36.g4 lg8 37.h3 ^a4 



Having attacked the pawn on c3. Black 
has obtained definite counterplay. 

38.*g2 

Worth consideration was 38.Hc2!? bS 
39f5 aS 40.nbl Hab8 41.a3 - having 
fended off the threat of a pawn advance 
on the queenside. White can continue 
to push his own pawns. 

38...b5 39.*g3 a5 40.a3 b4! 
41.cxb4 axb4 42.axb4 4ib2 

Carlsen, as always, defends very inge¬ 
niously; by giving up another pawn, he 
places his faith in the pawn c4. 


43.Hc3 

A more precise winning line was 
43.fS!, e.g.: 43...Ha3+ 44.1f3 Hxf3 + 
45.*xf3 'ad3 46.Hal '$3xb4 47.aa7 + 
'4’c6 48.f6c3 49.'i'e2, and White wins. 

43...«2d3 44.b5 agb8 45.Hb1 
laS 46.f5 HaxbS 47.Bxb5 IxbS 



Black has achieved the maximum and 
now threatens 48...fib3, and his passed 
pawn advances. Even so. White has not 
yet missed the win. 

48. e6+?! 

It was better to activate the rook with 
48.na3! Now after 48...nb3 49.e6+ 
i’db 50.fla6+ '4'c7 a pawn break¬ 
through decides things; Sl.f6l 4ib4+ 
S2.‘4’h4 4ixa6 S3.f7 nf3 S4.e7, and the 
white queen should easily cope with 
the scattered black forces. 

48...*e7? 

Significantly more tenacious was 

48.. .'4’d6! 49.na3 4lib4, preventing the 
white rook starting an attack from the 
flank. Even so, after S0.'4'f4 ^c6 
Sl.fiab c3 S2.'4'e3 White retains great 
winning chances. 

49. fia3ab7 

49.. .fib3 does not save the game because 
of 50.Ha7+ 'if8 (50...^d6 51.ad7 + 
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The Ragozin Complex 


*c6 S2.nd8 -S^cH- S3.*f4 ^e2+ 
54.*gS HeS 55.f6?) 51.h4 45e54 
52.*f4'$^c6 53.1c7 '$^xd4 54.*e5. 
Notkin pointed out a nice resource: 

49...‘S^c5! with the idea of 50.dxc5? 
Bb34! 51 .nxb3 cxb3, and Black draws. 
Nor does 50.Ha74 Hb7 give anything, 
but White can decline the Greek Gift 
with 50.<4'f4! nb3 51.Bal ‘52xe64 
52.fxe6 <4'xe6 53.h4 and this ending 
should be winning. 

50.g5 4ib4 
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51.Be3! 


The final touch, after which the white 
pawns are unstoppable. 

51...4ic6 52.f6+ *d6 53.*g4 c3 

54. e7c2 

Also hopeless is 54...‘$5xe7 55.fxe7 
Bxe7 56 .Bxc3. 

55. Bc3 Bb8 56.Bxc2 4^xd4 

57.Bb2 Bc8 58.g6 4^e6 59.Bb6+ 
*d7 60.Bb7+ 1-0 

Game 55 

Tregubov,Pavel 
Drozdovsky,Yury 

Odessa 2008 

1.d4 ^f6 2.C4 e6 3.^f3 d5 
4.4jc3 J.b4 S.cxdS exdS 6.1.g5 
0-0 7.e3 c5 8.dxc5 
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8...^bd7 

In recent times, the slightly passive but 
solid plan 8...Axc3+ 9.bxc3 J.e6 has 
achieved a definite degree of popularity. 
Black weakens the pressure against d5 
and reinforces it, whilst himself giving 
the opponent a weakness on c3. Play 
could continue: 

A) lO.leZ <$2bd7 1 l.Wdd Bc8 12.c6 
bxc6 13.0-0 h6 14.1.h4c5 15.Wa4g5 

16. Ag3 :22e4?^ Turov-Kacheishvili, 
Kusadasi 2006; 

B) 10.,^b5!? Preventing Black from 
continuing his development with 

10.. .^l!bd7. 10...h6 He should not 
weaken the kingside without reason: 

10.. .1.a5?! Il.l.xf6 gxf6 (ll...fcb5 

12.1. d4 ^2d7 13.Bbl Wc6 14.0-0 
'$5xc5 15.Axc5 ®xc5 16.Bxb7 Wxc3 

17. ^2d4±) 12.Wb3 d4 13.Wb4 fcb4 
14.cxb4 dxe3 15.Ae2 a5 16.b5 Bc8 
17.Bc 1± Kempinski-Kacheishvili, Tu¬ 
rin 2006. Il.lxf6 fcf6 12.#d4 We7 
13.4142 Bc8 14.4lb3 a6 with mutual 
chances, Elianov-Arutinian, Dresden 
2007; 

C) lO.lbl 4lbd7 ll.Wd4 Wc7 

12.1. b5 Bfc8 13.0-0 #xc5 14.1.xd7 
45xd7 15.Bxb7 Wxc3 16.1.f4 Wa3 
17.4lg5 Bc 4 18.Wdl± Naer-Arutinian, 
Dresden 2007; 

D) 10.C4!? dxc4 ll.fcd8 lxd8 
12.4ld4l.d5 13.Bel Bc8 14.f3 Ixc5 
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15.e4'5^c6 16.4^xc6Axc6 17.Ae3 HeS 
18.Hxc4± Gustafsson-Shengelia, Aus¬ 
tria 2008/09. 

9.lc1 

Black is not presented with any special 
danger after 9.^d3 WaS 10 . 0-0 Axc3 
1 l.bxc3 
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Analysis diagram 


11 ...41164 Black first gives his opponent a 
weak pawn on c3, and now starts to pay 
it ‘care and attention’. 11 ...#xc3?! 
IZ.Hcl was bad, as was 11...4/xc5? 
12.J.xf6 gxf6 13.Ac2, but it is worth 
considering ll...#xcS IZ.Hcl (intend¬ 
ing the break c3-c4) 12...b6 13.c4 J.b7 
14.cxd5 #xd5 with chances for both 
sides, Van der Sterren-Winants, Nether¬ 
lands 1992. 12.#02 White hopes in the 
future to attack the dS pawn, whereas its 
exchange would enable Black to solve all 
his problems: 12.c4h6 13.Ah4 4/dxcS 
14.cxd5 4/c3 15.#c2 4/xd3 16.#xd3 
4ixd5?^. 12...4lixg5 Here too, 

12.. .#xc3? is bad because of 13.Axe4, 
but 12...4/dxc5 was possible, e.g.: 

13.1. e7 le8 14.1.xc5 #xc5 15.c4i.e6 
(lS...42f6 16.1acl±) 16.42d4 42f6 
17.4ixe6 Hxe6 18.cxd5 #xd5 19.i.c4 
te4 20.lad #xc2 21.1xc2 lc6 
72.Hfcl Hac8= Beinoras-Moiseenko, 
Ohrid 2009. 13.4ixg5 h6 14.4lf3 The 
assessment of the position is not 


changed by 14.4lih3 4/xc5 15.42f4 4lie6 
16.<ae2 i.d7 17.1fbl i.a4 18.#d2 
i.c6 19.Hb4 Hac8?^ Ward-Giorgadze, 
Hamburg 1995. 14...4lixc5 15.4id4i.d7 
16.nfdl nac8= Bu Xiangzhi-Jobava, 
Beer-Sheva 2005. The weakness of the 
isolated pawn on d5 is compensated for 
by the weakness of the c3 pawn, both 
sides’ pieces are equally active, and the 
nominally ‘bad’ bishop on d7 is in real¬ 
ity not so bad, and does a lot of useful 
work in the centre and on the queenside. 

9...#a5 

We will look at the move 9...4ixc5 in 
the game Morozevich-Movsesian. 
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10.42d2!? 

We will see the move 10.a3 later in the 
game Topalov-Carlsen. 

10...b6!? 

An aggressive plan, which was intro¬ 
duced into practice by the Georgian 
grandmasters Giorgy Kacheishvili and 
Giorgy Giorgadze. By sacrificing a pawn. 
Black opens his bishop’s path to a6; this 
is very handy, if he can quickly open 
lines in the centre by playing ...d5-d4. 
One can suggest 10...#xc5 by way of a 
quieter alternative, after which Black 
obtains a somewhat passive, but per¬ 
fectly solid position, e.g. 11. a3 11.45b3 
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®b6 12.Ad3 'She4 13.Axe4 dxe4 

14.0-0 Sargissian-Grischuk, 

Mainz 2006. ll...Axc3 12.Bxc3 #b6 
13.1b3 #66 14.1,62 4 ^c 5 15.1b4 
S^f64 16.5^X64 dx64± Stocek-Carlsen, 
Germany Bundesliga 2006/07. 
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11.c6! 

Only this move can pose Black definite 
problems. Little is promised by both 
11.a3 lxc3 12.Hxc3 bxcS 13.#c2 d4 
14.1xf6 dxc3 lS.lxc3 #b6 16.1d3 
h6 17.#a4 #66, Werle-Charbonneau, 
La Roche-sur-Yon 2006, and ll.l,e2 
bxcS 12.0-0 lxc3 13.Hxc3 #xa2 
14.#c2 HbS IS.Hbl #a5 16.1.xf6 
■S/xfO 17.'S2b3 draw, Grischuk-Carlsen, 
Moscow 2006. 

11...d4! 12.cxd7 dxc3 13.bxc3 
1.XC3 14.1xf6 gxf6 
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15.dxc8# 


Other moves have also been tried in this 
position, although they do not cause 
Black undue difficulties: 

A) 15.nxc3 #xc3 16.dxc8# Haxc8 

17.1a6 Hcd8 18.*e2 Hd6 19.#cl 
#aS 20.1c4 Hc8?^ Moiseenko- 

Giorgadze, Sant Luis 2005; 

B) 15.1d3 lxd7 16.1c2 lfd8 
17.0-0 l,xd2! The knight is too dan¬ 
gerous a piece in the attack, especially 
taking account of the many holes in the 
black king position. 18.Hxd2 IfS 

19. e4 leb But not 19...1xe4?? 
20.1xe4 Hxd2 21.#g44, and White 
wins the rook on a8. 20.e5 fSi^ 
Bacrot-Carlsen, Cap d’Agde 2006; 

C) 15.#c2l.xd24 16.#xd2 #xd24 

17. *xd2 l.xd7 18.1a6 l.e6 19.a3 
Had84 20.'4'e2 HdS with wonderful 
play for Black; he wants to play either 
...Ha5, or simply to double rooks on the 
d-file, Lymar-Kacheishvili, Istanbul 
2006. 

15.. .Haxc816.1c4! 

This idea of Tregubov’s poses Black dif¬ 
ficult problems. Previous practice had 
seen 16.Hc2 nfd8 17.Ad3, but after 
17...fS! (17...Hxd3? 18.#g4+, and 
White takes the HcB with check) 

18. #e2 #dS Black obtains excellent 

counterchances: 19.0-0 #xd3 

20. #xd3 Hxd3 21.45bl HcS 22.g3 
l.b4 23.HxcS Axes 24.4'g2 *g7 
2S.<4'f3 draw, Skembris-Drozdovsky, 
Bad Worishofen 2008. 

16.. .nfd8 

Of course. Black could immediate take 
back the piece with 16...Hxc4?!, but af¬ 
ter 17.0-0 he would have a difficult 
problem to solve: the white knight 
heads to fS and the black king will feel 
extremely uncomfortable. Therefore 
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Black does better to take the knight, 
rather than the bishop. 
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17.'i'g4+ 

Grandmaster Ruslan Scherbakov’s sug¬ 
gestion 17.0-01? deserves consider¬ 
ation, e.g.: 17....^xd2 IS.HcZ AxeS 
19.#£3 l.d4 20.1.xf7-h! *h8 21.He2 
with somewhat the better chances for 
White. 

17.. .*f8 18.0-0 ±xd219.ac2 

After 19.nbl Black would reply 
19...'&a4!, forcing the exchange of 
queens. Now, however, 19...'&a4? fails 
to 20.nxd2!. 

Black’s pawn structure on the kingside 
is destroyed, as a result of which his 
king could come under attack at any 
moment. On the other hand. Black has 
placed his forces quite well, and con¬ 
trols a significant part of the board, as a 
result of which it is not easy for White 
to establish the coordination of his 
pieces. 

19.. .1'g5? 

This was a rapid game, and Black simply 
lacked the time to cope with such a 
sharp position. Correct was 19...bS!, ex¬ 
changing a pair of rooks and at the same 
time significantly reducing White’s at- 
tacking potential. After the possible 


20.1.b3 nxc2 21.1.XC2 Wxa2! 
22.'i'fS!? HdS 23.fch7 Wc4 the posi¬ 
tion remains double-edged: Black’s king 
is still weak, but his passed pawns are 
quite dangerous, and it is not easy for 
White to include his rook in the attack. 

20.1'h3! 

A double attack; one threat is obvious, 
but the other is slightly masked... 



20.. .h6? 

In meeting the obvious threat. Black 
falls for the trap. He had to play 20...bS! 
21.1.b3 nxc2 22Axc2 h6 23.1'f3 
WeS 24.1'b7±. 

21.nxd2! 

Whitewinsa piece. 

21.. .1.d2 22.1'xc8-t- *g7 

23.1'c7 Whs 24.h3 Uc2 

25.1. xf7! 1-0 


Game 56 

Topalov, Veselin 
Carlsen,Magnus 

Wijk aan Zee 2007 

1.d4 (hf6 2.c4e6 3.4^f3 d5 
4.4203 Ab4 5.cxd5 exdS 6.Ag5 
0-0 7.e3 c5 8.dxc5 42bd7 O.Hcl 
Wa5 10.a3! 
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Everything old and forgotten is new! If 
one can believe the database, the mod¬ 
est text move, which changed the as¬ 
sessment of the whole variation, had 
only been seen once before this game, 
as far back as 1929! 

10...Axc3+ 11.Ixc3 ^e4 12.b4 
4^xc3 13.'»a1 #34 

Black must land a series of blows 
against the white pawns as soon as pos¬ 
sible, as they hang threateningly over 
his queenside. If he timidly retreats the 
queen with IS-.-Wc?, then after 
14.#xc3 White finishes his develop¬ 
ment without problems and obtains the 
advantage. This is how events may un¬ 
fold: 14...ne8 14...aS IS.AbS! axb4 
16.axb4 f6 17.1.f4 Wd8 18.0-0± 
Ibarra Chami-Gongora Montes, Mexico 
2008. The dS pawn is weak, but the 
main thing is that Black has nothing to 
do. 15.J.e2 4ie5 (Kempinski- 
Mchedlishvili, Dresden 2006) lS...42f8 
16.Af4 Wd8 17.Ae5 f6 18.1.g3 l.g4 
19.0-0± Nigalidze-Gelazonia, Tbilisi 
2007. 16.4ixe5 WxeS 17.#xe5 HxeS 
1 8.J.f4 ne6 19.‘4’d2± The pawn on c5 
can be considered what Nimzowitsch 
in his day termed ‘a candidate passed 
pawn’. The white bishops support it ac¬ 
tively, whilst the black rooks lack open 
files and find it difficult to undertake 
anything. Other factors are also in 


White’s favour: his king is very active 
and the dS pawn is weak. 

14.te3 
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So, White has sacrificed the exchange, 
and what has he obtained by way of 
compensation? As well as a pawn, he 
has an excellent pawn structure (we 
have already mentioned the potential 
strength of the c5 pawn), two bishops, 
the weakness of dS, and an excellent 
blockading square on d4 for his knight. 
But his position also has its minuses, of 
course, the main one being his undevel¬ 
oped kingside. Black must try, by ener¬ 
getic play, not hesitating to sacrifice ma¬ 
terial, to open lines for his pieces, so as 
to get at the white king in the centre. 

14...a5 

In reply to the preparatory move 
14...ne8 White should simply continue 
his development: 15.J.e2!? IS.AdS aS 
16.Ac 2?! I'bS 17.42d4 axb4 
18.Axh7+ *h8 19.axb4 Wc4 
20.1^X04 dxc4 21.1.bl fla4 22.<i>d2 
Hxb4T Kveinys-B. Socko, Karpacz 
2008. 15...a5 16.b5 52f8 17.4id4'S2e6 
18.‘$2xe6 axe6 19.0-0 Ad7 20.1'b2 
ac8 21.Id ag6 22.1f4± 

N.Kosintseva-Zdebskaja, Dresden 2007. 

15.b5 
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15...4^xc5?! 

This sacrifice is very strong when the 
moves...h6 Ah4 have been included 
(see the later game Aronian-Gelfand), 
but here, in my opinion, it is insuffi¬ 
cient for equality. 

Let us consider the alternative 15...b6 
16x6 4ic5. The black knight gets the 
excellent post c5, but he has had to pay 
a high price for this - the protected 
passed pawn on c6 is very dangerous. 
Hffe White has several tempting possi¬ 
bilities: 

A) 17.Ad3 Wgd?! (17...1.g4!? 
18.0-0 ^e6 \9Ae7 Hfe8 20.1.d6 
J.xf3 21.gxf3 HadS?^) 18.0-0 4iixd3 

19. Wxd3 l.fS 20.'i'e2 l.e4 2 1 .l.f4 d4 
22.Ag3 d3 23.'i'd2 l.xf3 24.gxf3 Wed 
2S.lcl WxbS 26.C7 Hac8 27.Hc3± 
Khenkin-Maze, Geneve 2007; 

B) 17.Af4!? I.g4 18.Ae2 (18.1.c7? 

d4! 19.1'xd4 'i'xa3 20.'i'xg4 I'd 4 
21.<4>e2 l'b2+ llAdl 42e6+) 

18.. .<$^e6 19.1.eS Hfe8 20.0-0±; 

C) 17.J.e2 One has the impression 
that this straightforward developing 
move is the strongest. 17...He8 18.0-0 
•^g4 19.Adl! This is the time to disturb 
the black queen! 19...<$^64 19...'S'xbS? 

20. <5iid4, and White wins a piece. 
20.1fb2 lfc4 21.Ae2 WeS After 

21.. .Wad 22.Hdl Black loses the key 
pawn on dS, after which his position 


collapses. 22.ncl #d6 23.J.f4 We7 
24.h3 AhS 25.ndl± Bacrot-Kortchnoi, 
Novi Sad 2009. 



16.«xc5l.e6? 

A strange move: Black has just sacrificed 
a piece, and now he defends a pawn, 
which White would not take even if one 
held a pistol to his head, because he does 
not want to open lines for the enemy 
rooks. It is clear that Black should have 
chosen between 16...Ad7 and 16....^fS. 
Topalov later expressed the opinion that 
the strongest move was 16...J.d7. 
White has several promising continua¬ 
tions in reply: 17.i.e2 17.Well? HacB 
IB.Wal l.xb5 19.42d4 l.xfl 20.nxfl 
nfe8 21.‘4'd2 f6 22.Af4 (Laznicka- 
Smerdon, Pardubice 2007) 22...Bed 
23.1dl bS 24.'i'b2±. 17...1fc8 

17.. .Hac8 IB.WxdS AeS 19.'i'd2 
'i'xa3 20.0-0±. IB.l^xdS flcl + 
19.Adl AxbS 20.'i>d2 fca3 21.#xb5 
#a2+ 22.'i>el±. 

In reply to 16...Af5 it makes sense to 
tuck the white queen in the corner, 
away from all attacks: 17.'S'cl!? Hfc8 
18.Wal White only needs to play Ael 
and 0-0, and, if he has time, Cidd, to be 
100% happy. Black should try to disrupt 
the natural course of the game — 

18.. .Abl!? 19.fcbl '&xa3 20.<i>d2! 
One cannot help recalling Steinitz’s 
aphorism that the king is a strong piece. 
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who can defend himself 20...#b4+ 
21.#xb4 axb4 22.J.e2 White must 
give up one of his minor pieces, but he 
retains a small material advantage. 

22...1a2+ 23.<4’d3 lc3+ 24.<4’d4 Hxe2 
25.flbl flxf2 26.nxb4 All of White’s 
pieces have been activated, and his main 
trump is the pawn bS, which is close to 
the queening square. 26...ncc2 
27.‘4’xd5 flxg2 28.J.f4± Lysyj- 
Nakhapetiane, Moscow 2010. 

17.'tc1!Ifc818.«a1 
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We have already seen this plan in the 
game Lysyj-Nakhapetiane (although 
chronologically, of course, the main 
game was played first, and Topalov was 
the first to demonstrate the plan): 
White tucks his queen in the corner and 
tries to complete his development, after 
which his material advantage will be 
decisive. 

18.. .1'c2 19.l.e2 1^01+ 20.«xc1 
Hxc1 + 21.Ad1 

So as to break through to the back rank. 
Black has had to exchange queens. 

21.. .na1 

In the variation 2 1.. .Hac8 2 2.^idd Ha 1 

23.1.e7 Ic7 24.1.d6 ld7 2S.l.eS 
HxaS 26.b6± the pawn on b6 assumes 
great significance, and in addition. 
White wins the battle for the c-file. 


22.a4 

White has everything defended, and 
under control. All that remains is to 
bring the king’s rook into play, after 
which the outcome of the game will be 
decided. 

22...IC8 23.«2d4 Hc4 24.0-0 f6 

A year later, the position after White’s 
24th move arose in a game between 
two German players. Black deviated, but 
did not last much longer: 24...nbl 

2S.l.d8 Heel 26.1.e2 HxflA 27.1.xfl 
Hal 28..^xaS Hxad 29.Ac7 na2 
30.4ixe6 fxe6 3 1.f4-l— Reich- 
Kabatianski, Germany Bundesliga 
2008/09. It is clear that Black needs to 
seek an improvement earlier. 

25.M4 M7 26.h4 

White’s position is technically winning, 
and Black did not bother stringing it 
out, resigning at once. 

Game S7 

Morozevich,Alexander 
Movsesian,Sergey 

Sarajevo 2007 

1.d4 «2f6 2.C4 e6 3.«2f3 d5 
4.4203 Ab4 5.cxd5 exdS 6.1.g5 
0-0 7.e3 c5 8.dxc5 42bd7 9.lc1 
42xc5!? 
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Black does not try to force events by 
immediately attacking c3, but just con¬ 
tinues his development. Evidently, 
Movsesian considers that the activity of 
his pieces compensates for the IQP. 

10.Ad3 

This move of Morozevich’s has not 
found any followers, not, I think, be¬ 
cause of its objective strength or weak¬ 
ness, but because of the result of the 
game. The usual continuation here is 

10.#d4, after which White is slightly 
better, but Black has enough resources 
to maintain the balance: 
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Analysis diagram 


10.. .Axc3+ 10...aS!? Il.l.xf6 Wxf6 

12.Wxf6 gxf6 (Wojtaszek-Bartel, Opole 
2007) 1 3.^d4! a4 14.a3 AaS 

15.AbS±. Il.#xc3 '$lice4 12.J.xf6 
«^xf6 12...«xf6 13.Wxf6 43xf6 

14.1. d3 M.d7 15.43d4 Hfc8 16.<4'e2 

■ifS 17.f3± loseliani-Chiburdanidze, 
Telavi 1988. 13.J.e2 13.Ad3 Ag4 

14.0-0 Ic8 15.Wd4 l.xf3 16.gxf3 
'&b6 17.Wxb6 axb6 18.a4g6 19.Bfdl 
Sfd8 20.*fl *f8 21.*e2 draw, 
Shulman-Zviagintsev, Khanty-Mansiysk 
2005. 13...Ag4 14.0-0 l'b6 15.h3 
afc8 16.'td2 \6Md4M.x^3 17.'»xb6 
axb6 18..^xf3 '4'f8 19.Hxc8+ nxc8 
20.Edl Ic2 21.1.xdS 43xd5 22.flxd5 
axb2 23.ad8+ *e7 24.1b8 flxa2 


2S.Sxb74 '4'f8 26.Hxb6 hS - White 
tried for another 35 moves to win this 
theoretically drawn position, but with¬ 
out success, Bacrot-Movsesian, Wijk 
aan Zee 2008. 16...J.e6 17.Wd4 (22d7 
IS.Bfdl h6 19.Wxb6 '$lixb6 20.'22d4 
Hxcl 21.flxcl BcS 22.nbl '52c4 23.g4 
24.AbS a6 2S.Aa4 bS 26.Ab3 
'22c 6 — if one can speak of an advantage 
for White at all, it is purely theoretical, 
Bacrot-Koneru, Wijk aan Zee 2008. 
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10...±g4!? 

Black completes his development, and, 
pinning the knight on f3, strengthens 
the threat of ...d5-d4. It looks as though 
the following is also sufficient for 
equality: 10...h6 11 .Axf6 1 1 ..^h4 g5 

12. Ag3 Axc 3+ 13.bxc3 ^lifed?^. 

11.. .fcf6 12.0-0 Ae6?^. 

Undoubtedly, the immediate central 
blow also needs to be tested: 10...d4!? 

11. ‘$2xd4 1 l..^xf6? dxc3! 12..^xd8 c2+ 

13. '4'e2 cxdlW+ 14.flhxdl '23xd3 

15.nxd3 b6+; ll.exd4 '23xd3 + 

12. 'i'xd3 ne8+ 13.1.e3 l.g4^. 

11.. .1'd5 12.Axf6 fcg2 13.flfl gxf6 

14. ‘4'd2 'i’hS with a very sharp position. 

11.0-0 ±xf3 

After 11...Axc 3? 12.flxc3 52ce4 

13. Axe4 dxe4 M.WxdS flfxdS 

15. Axf6 gxf6 16.'Slid4 Black obtains a 
very unpleasant ending with a bad 
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bishop and weak pawns. 

12. gxf3 A.XC3 

Black needs to think about the dS pawn; 
after 12 ...4166? 13..^xf6 'S'xf6 

14.4lxd5 Wg5+ IS.'S’hl the knight is 
invulnerable because of 16.Axh7 + , 
winning the queen. 

13. Hxc3 4le6 14.Ah4 d4 15.lc4 
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We have reached a fairly non-standard 
position, in which White’s chances are 
preferable, in my opinion. The two 
bishops in an open position are a real 
force, and the black knights lack stable 
outposts in the centre. The drawback of 
White’s position is his somewhat vul¬ 
nerable king, but if he manages to ex¬ 
change queens, then he will be able to 
forget about this problem. 

15.. .b516.nc2 

A subtle move: from here, the rook de¬ 
fends the queenside and after the ex¬ 
change on e3, it will be able to transfer 
to the other flank quickly. 

16.. .dxe3 17.fxe3 «b6 18.Axf6 

Grandmaster Postny recommends keep¬ 
ing the important e3 pawn: 18.'S'd2! 
4jd5 (or 18...nad8 19..^xf6 gxf6 

20.*hl±) 19.ael 4idf4 20.1.f5±. 
However, Morozevich’s more concrete 
move is far from bad. 


18.. .Wxe3-l- 19.i'h1 gxf6 20.ne2 

Whe 21.l.xb5 ■4>h8 22Ac4 

aad8 23.«c1 

A very human decision: White asks his 
opponent whether he wants to enter a 
somewhat worse, although probably 
defensible endgame. 

The computer is full of ideas here, and 
even promises White an advantage in 
such a wild variation as 23.'B'el 43d4 
24.He4 42fS 25.ngl Hd2 26.He2. But 
it is too risky to invite the enemy rook 
to the second rank, especially when one 
is in time-trouble! 

23.. .1.h3 

A sensible decision: Black’s queen is 
very actively posted, and in conjunction 
with the knight, it can work wonders. 

24.Hef2 

Useful prophylaxis: now the rook at fl 
is defended three times, and the f3 
pawn twice. Botvinnik in his day rec¬ 
ommended that in time-trouble, one 
should play so that one’s pieces defend 
one another. 

24.. .Hg8 25Me3?7 

A terrible blunder, losing the game, al¬ 
though its refutation is far from obvi¬ 
ous. Correct was 2S.'S'c3 Wh4 
26..^xe6 fxe6 with mutual chances. 
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Chapter Seven; S.cxdS exdS 


25.. .e^g7! 

The knight joins the attack with deci¬ 
sive effect - the unfortunate position of 
the queen on e3 allows Black to win a 
very important tempo. 

26.lg1 

Neither 26.Axf7 nor Zh.'S'cS 

4ih5 help. 

27.We1 nxg1 + 

28.4^xg1 

Allowing an effective finish. In the vari¬ 
ation ZS.Wxgl HgS 29.ng2 nxg2 
30.1'xg2 l'xg2-e 31.*xg2 4ie3-h 
Black simply wins a piece. 

28.. .ag8+ 29.*h1 4ig3-l-! 

30.*g1 + 31 .*h1 ^xh2! 

White resigned because of unavoidable 
mate. 


Game S8 

Laznicka, Viktor 
Sargissian,Gabriel 

Germany Bundesliga 2006/07 

1.d4 42f6 2.C4 e6 3.^f3 d5 
4.4ic3 Ab4 S.cxdS exdS 6.1.gS 
^bd7 

This move was once regarded as just 
about obligatory, but these days it is 
only second in popularity, behind 
6...h6, whilst the move 6...0-0, which 
we have already seen, also has plenty of 
adherents. 

The idea of the knight move is to rein¬ 
force the knight on f6, so to bring the 
queen to the queenside as soon as pos¬ 
sible with ...c7-cS and ...WaS. 

7.Bc1 


The main continuation here is 7 e3 to 
which we will return, but the text 
move also has a sound positional ba¬ 
sis. White strengthens the square c3 
and retains the possibility of bringing 
the bishop back to d2 if necessary. Ad¬ 
mittedly, though, the development of 
the kingside pieces is somewhat de¬ 
layed. 


1114 111 

4 

1 A 

A A 

A A A A A A 


7...C6 

A solid move: Black reinforces the dS 
pawn and underlines the not altogether 
ideal position of the white rook on cl. 
Here, it looks less well-founded to play 
7...C5 S.dxcS Was 8...0-0 9.a3 J.xc3-h 
10.Hxc3 h6 ll.J.xf6 42xf6 H.'i'dT 
<52e4 IT.Hcl ®a5-l- IT.'S'bT with ad¬ 
vantage to White, Vallejo Pons-Aronian, 
Khanty-Mansiysk 2005; we have al¬ 
ready seen this game), because the 
bishop can indeed now return — 9..fi.d2 
Less convincing is 9.a3 Axc3-I- 
lO.HxcT 4ie4 ll.J.d2 <52dxc5 
(1 1...42xc3?! 12.1,xc3 I'xcS 13.J.xg7 
Hg8 14.J.d4 I'db lS.g3 42b6 

16. Ag2± Donoso-Endara, Pichincha 
1962) 12.Hcl 45xd2 13.'&xd2 'i'xd2+ 
14.<$ixd2 b6 lS.e3 ‘4'e7 16.b4 <$ie6 

17. <52b3 aS, and Black held this end¬ 
game without great trouble, Navara- 
Carlsen, Wijk aan Zee 2006. 9...J.xc5 
10.e3 Wd8 ll.l'bS 0-0 12.<$2xd5 b6 
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The Rogozin Complex 


13.J.C4 $ie4 14.#c2± Khuzman- 
Dizdar, Baku 1988. 

8.e3 

Statistically, 8.a3!? is most often played 
here, in order to determine the position 
of the bishop at once. 
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Analysis diagram 


Black has a good choice then: both the 
exchange on c2, and the retreat to d6 
usually allow him to obtain fully ade¬ 
quate play: 

A) 8...J.XC3+ 9.1xc3 0-0 10.e3 

This is a rather ‘King’s Indian’ method 
of escaping from the pin; Black can also 
play in more standard fashion: 10...h6 

11.1. f4$2e4 12.ncl gS 13.1.g3 4^df6 

14.1. d3 WaSA 15.4^d2 AfS?^ 
Karjakin-Movsesian, Moscow 2008. 
1 l.J.f4 41)64 12.Ic2 4jdf6 13.4le5 We7 
14.J.d3 4ie8 15.h3 f6 16.4lf3 4i8d6?^ 
Bocharov-Vitiugov, Plovdiv 2008; 

B) 8...J.d6 9.e3 0-0 Another typical 
plan also deserves consideration - the 
transfer of the knight to g6, before cas¬ 
tling: 9...4lf8 10.1.d3 4lg6 ll.'i'c2 
Aeh 12.4lh4 0-0 13.42e2 h6 14.4lxg6 
fxg6 15.4lif4Axf4 16..^xf4g5 17..^g3 
42e4<^ Esen-Vitiugov, Bursa 2010. 
10.J.d3 le8 11.0-0 4jf8 12.1el h6 
13.J.h4 J.g4 14.#c2 
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Analysis diagram 


14...J.h5 Yet another standard plan: 
Black transfers the bishop to g6, to ex¬ 
change light-squared bishops. 15.J.g3 
Axg3 16.hxg3 .4g6 17.J.xg6 4ixg6 
18.4ie2 4ie4?^ Ivanchuk-Morozevich, 
Leon 2009. 


8...1'a5 


Typical Carlsbad play arises after 8...0-0 
9.id3 HeB 10.0-0 .^e7 (the more ac¬ 
tive move 10....^d6 is also played) 
ll.'i'c2 4lf8 12.h3 Ae6 13.42a4 43e4 
14.Axe7 Hxe7 15.b4 HcS 16.4lic5 
42xc5 17.'ffxc5 a6 18.a4nec7 19.'i'c2 
I'fh 20.4leS WgS 21.*hl I'hS - 
White stands slightly more actively, but 
Black has a very solid position, 
Riazantsev-Lastin, Ulan Ude 2009. 

9Mb3 


A new gambit has been born before our 
very eyes over the last couple of years: 

9.J.d3 
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Chapter Seven; S.cxdS exdS 


9...Wxa2!? White has a small advantage 
after 9...4lie4 10.0-0 4lixg5 11.4lixgS 4lif6 
IZ.l'cf h6 13.4if3 l.d6 14.h3 0-0 
lS.43e5± Gelfand-Yakovenko, Klianty- 
-Mansiysk 2009. White has a very 
well-placed knight on eS, and Black will 
have to lose time retreating Iris queen. 
10.0-0 I'aS 11.4ie5 <53x65 11...0-0 

12.^3 43xe5 13.dxeS -^gd 14.^3 
i53xeS IS.WxeS f6 16.Axf6 Hxfh 
17.1'e8+ Hf8 18.'i'hS h6 19.^6 Hf6 
20.'S'e8+ draw, Navara-Aronian, Wijk aan 
Zee 2007. 12.dxe5 <53g4 13.Af4f6 14.e4 
14.exf6‘53xf6 lS.'S'b3 Axc3 16.bxc3 0-0 


10...C5! 

The most energetic continuation: Black 
immediately starts a battle for the initia¬ 
tive in the centre and on the queenside. 

11.a3 J.XC3+ 12.bxc3 c4 
13.'#b4 Wxb4 14.axb4 a5 
15.bxa5 Ixa516.^g5?! 

Of course. White cannot tolerate the 
knight on e4 for long, but it is better to 
exchange it in such a way as to bring 
the king nearer to the centre: Ih.iSlidf 
43xd2 17.*xd2 53f6 18.f3 AfS 19.e4 


draw, Riazantsev-Halkias, Rijeka 2010. 

14.. .fxe5 15..fi.g3 Axc3 16.Bxc3 d4 
17.1a3 WcS 18.1'd2 0-0 19.h3 53h6 
20.1a5 bS 21.1cl l'd6 22.1'c2^ 
Anand-Short, Wijk aan Zee 2010. 

9...43e4 10.±f4 

In a number of games. White has 
agreed to exchange his dark-squared 
bishop, but this has not brought him 
any great joy: 10..^d3 ‘SlixgS ll.'SlixgS 
4lf6 12.0-0 0-0 13.h3 (13.a3 ±d6 
\4.Wc2 h6 lS.'S3h7 43xh7 16.Axh7 + 
^h8 17.AfS WdB 18.43a4 Whh 19.g3 
We7 20.Axc8 HaxcB?^ Lauber-Landa, 
Germany Bundesliga 2009/10) 

13.. .He8 14.Hfel h6 lS.43f3 I'bh 
16.Wc2 Ad6 17.a3 WdB 18.53d2 Ad7 
19.'53a4 b6 20.4303 nc8<=^ Wang 
Yue-Elianov, Elista 2008. 


Ha2+ 20.*e3 dxe4 (20...1.g6 21.Ae2 
0-0 22.Hal nc2 23.nhcl Hxcl 

24.nxcl dxe4 2S.Axc4± Mamedyarov- 
Ffalkias, Bursa 2010) 21.Axc4 nxg2 
22.AeS exf3 23.J.xf6 gxf6 24.<4'xf3 
nb2?^ Rogozenko-Landa, Germany 
Bundesliga 2009/1 0. 

16...53xg5 

White fell into an interesting trap in the 
following game: 16...bS 17.J.e2? (this 
natural move loses immediately; he 
should exchange knights with 1 7.‘53xe4 
dxe4, but after 18.Ae2 'i'e/ Black is 
also fine) 17...43x03! 18.nxc3 Hal 4 
19.Adl b4 20.1c2 b3 21.1e2 c3 
22.0-0 b2 23.Ac2 Aa6 with a decisive 
advantage, Esen-Paikidze, Ankara 2010. 

17.Axg5 43b6! 
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The Ragozin Complex 


The start of the correct strategic plan, 
the aim of which is to achieve a break¬ 
through on the queenside. 

18.Hb1 (ha4 19.'*d2 b5 
20.Ae2? 

As Grandmaster Deviatkin pointed out, 
White should have played 20.f3!, and if 

20.. .AfS, then 21.e4l dxe4 
(21...J.g6!?) 22.Axc4! e3+ 23.Axe3 
Axbl 24.Hxbl 4ib6 (24...bxc4 
2S.Hb8+) 25.AxbS+ *e7 26.*d3 
with more than sufficient compensa¬ 
tion for the exchange. 

20.. .Af5 21.na1 

After 21.nb4 there would follow 

21.. .42b6 22.Hc1 '4'd7 with the idea 
...'4’c6 and ...HhaS. Black strengthens 
the pawn on bS and prepares active 
operations on the queenside. 

21.. .*d7 22.Ha3 



22...4^c5! 


With the help of a small tactic. Black es¬ 
capes from the pin and wins the battle 
for the a-flle. 

23.axa5 

23.nhal does not work because of 

23...4ie4+, and White loses a bishop. 

23...4^b3+ 24.<id1 ^xa5 25.*c1 


The white rook cannot get to al, since 
after 2S.‘4'd2 there would follow 

2S...42b3+, and the king has to return 
to the first rank. 

25...b4! 

Black obtains a dangerous passed pawn, 
which will be supported by all of his 
pieces. 

26.cxb4 

The most stubborn is 26.'4’b2 HbS 
27.^dl!, but after 27...4ic6! with the 
threats of ...b3 and ...HaS or ...bxc3-l- 
and ...4ib4, White still has a difficult 
position. 



26.. .nb8! 

The simple but elegant blow ends the 
game quickly. 

27.Ad1 

Obviously, the knight cannot be taken - 
27.bxaS nbl+. Nor does 27.'4>d2 
Hxb4 28.Hal Ib2+ 29.*el 'ab3 save 
the game. 

27.. .Hxb4 28Ac2 ^b3+ 29.*d1 
Ad3! 

The most precise; now the white king 
comes under fire. 

30.Ie1 Ha4 31.Axb3 cxb3 
32.*d2 b2! 0-1 
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Game S9 

Carlsen,Magnus 
Grischuk, A1 exander 

Nice 2010 

1.d4 4^f6 2.C4 e6 3.«^f3 d5 
4.4^c3 Ab4 5.cxd5 exdS 6.1.g5 
4^bd7 7.nc1 c6 8Mc2 
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A rare move, the point of which is not 
immediately obvious. In any scenario, 
White needs to develop his kingside, 
whereas it is not yet clear where the 
queen will be best — on d 1, c2 or some- 
where else. One can only assume that 
with his last move, Carlsen wanted to 
provoke his opponent into undertaking 
something active. The idea evidently 
worked. 

8...h6 

Of course, as well as a pawn offensive 
on the kingside. Black can also play the 
more ‘fundamental’ 8...0-0. For exam¬ 
ple, in the following game, the players 
fairly quickly reached a drawish posi¬ 
tion: 9.e3 WaS 10.a3 .^xc3-l- 1 l.'B^xc3 
®xc3+ 12.bxc3 <5204 13.c4 dxc4 

14..fi.xc4 42b6 15.Ad3 HeS 16..^xe4 
Bxe4 17.42d2 HeS 18.0-0 f6 draw, 
Epishin-Milov, Bratto 2003. 

9.1h4 g5 10.Ag3 «2e4 11.52d2 
^df612.e3 4ixg3 


Chapter Seven; S.cxdS exdS 6..^gS 

In the opinion of grandmaster Nunn, 
the direct 12...'52xd2 13.1'xd2 
14.® c2 hS 15.f3 '?2xg3 16.hxg3 
etc. equalises more easily. 

13.hxg3»e714.Ad3Ae6 

The database has an earlier game, which 
reached the same position via a differ¬ 
ent move-order. After 14...<4>f8 IS.^fS 
't'g7 16.J.XC8 naxc8 17.a3 J.xc3 

18.®'xc3 hS 19.'®'c2 We6 Black ob¬ 
tained good play, Komljenovic-Campos 
Moreno, Naron 1993. 
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15.a3 Ad6 

Black has the two bishops and a space 
advantage on the kingside. True, he has 
weakened fS, but this will only be a real 
problem if White manages to get one of 
his knights there. For the moment, both 
steeds are located well away from this 
square. 

16.4ia4nd8?! 

‘Perhaps Black’s biggest problem is to 
find a place for his king. The move in 
the game deprives him of the possibil¬ 
ity of castling queenside, but this 
seems logical, since White’s main plan 
is 4ic5, b4 and a later advance of the 
queenside pawns. Even so, I think it 
was better to play 16...0-0-0!. After 
17.42c5 't'bB 18.b4 .^c8 Black has a 
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The Ragozin Complex 


perfectly solid position on the 
queenside, and is now ready to create 
counterplay on the other wing, by ad¬ 
vancing the h-pawn’ — Nunn in New In 
Chess 2010/3. 

17.5205 Acs 
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18.b4?! 

In Nunn’s opinion. White has a slight 
advantage after 18.52f3. Indeed, after 

18.. .g4 the reply 19.52h4 is unpleasant, 
and in the event of 18...52g4 19.,^fS! 
Black has problems with his kingside 
(19...4'f8? 20.1.XC8 lxc8 Zl.l'fS or 

19.. .0.0 ZO.Axgd l.xg4 21.Hxh6). 
However, it is worth considering 
1 8...0-0!? with the idea of 1 9.nxh6 g4! 
20.52h4 AxgS!, creating favourable 
complications. 

18...52g4! 

Creating the unpleasant threat of 

19.. .1.xg3. 

19.52f1 h5 

‘A lot depends on whether Black can 
keep his knight on g4. If he can, then it 
will be difficult for White to count on 
an advantage, but if the knight moves 
away, then Black’s activity dwindles to 
nothing and he is left with weaknesses 
in his position’ — Nunn. 


20.Af5 Axf5 21.1'xf5 nh6 
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As usual, Grischuk plays very concretely. 
With his last move. Black has created 
the unpleasant threat of 22...AxcS 
23.bxcS Hf6 ZA.WxgS 52xf2. 

22.1c2! 

Carlsen is as inventive as his opponent: 
with his last move. White not only de¬ 
fends the f2 pawn, but also himself cre¬ 
ates a masked positional threat... 

22.. .a5? 

... which Black does not see. He should 
have played 22...<4'f8!, taking the king 
off the x-ray on the e-file. 

23.f3! 

This is the point: now Black cannot take 
twice on e3, because after He2 he loses 
the queen. 

23.. .52f6 24.itxg5 lg6 25.Wf5 
axb4 26.axb4 Ba8 

After 26...Axg3+ 27.52xg3 nxg3 the 
black queen is overloaded and White 
wins by 28.52xb7 'i'xb7 29.1'xf6. 

27.g4!? 

It was better first to move the king off 
the first rank, so as in various lines to 
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deprive the opponent of a check on al. 
However, Carlsen is a subtle psycholo¬ 
gist and, on the contrary, he provokes 
his opponent to give this check. 
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27.. .Ha1+? 

Falling in with the opponent’s idea. In¬ 
stead, after the cold-blooded 27...hxg4! 

28. nh8+ 42g8 there seems to be no de¬ 
cisive continuation for White. For ex¬ 
ample, 29.#xg6? is simply bad because 
of 29...nal+ (it was precisely so that 
there would not be such intermediary 
checks that I suggested moving the king 
off the back rank). 

28. *e2 

White does not fall for the elementary 
trap 28.4>f2? '52xg4+. 

28.. .AXC5 

Here after 28...hxg4, instead of the 
check on h8 it is much stronger to play 

29. Wc8+ #d8 30.52xb7! winning. 

29. bxc5 hxg4 

More tenacious is 19..Me6, although 
even in this case, after SO.'S'fd hxg4 
31.ah8+ *d7 32.®g3 gxf34 33.gxf3 
^e8 Black’s position is extremely un¬ 
pleasant. 

30. ah8+ «^g8 31.f4 


Chapter Seven: S.cxdS exdS 6..^gS 

‘Material is equal, but Black faces seri¬ 
ous problems. The white queen and 
rook on c8 occupy dominating posi¬ 
tions, whilst the knight can easily come 
to g3 and then, after the queen moves, 
to fS’-Nunn. 

31...*f8 32.^g3 


i mi 

i I 
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32...ne6? 33.»xg4 IgG 

He also loses after 33...nxe3+ 34.4>f2 
af3+ 35.gxf3! 'i'el+ 36.<4>g2 #gl + 
3 7.4>h3, and the white king escapes the 
checks. 

34.Wc8+ Wea 35.Wxe8+ *xe8 
36.*f3 *d7 37.ab2 *c7 38.ah7 
^h6 39.^ f5 af1+ 40.af2 Hxf2+ 
41.'ixf2 

Black resigned. 


Game 60 

Morozevich, Alexander 
Aronian,Levon 

Morelia/Linares 2007 

1.d4 2.C4 e6 3.«^f3 d5 

A.fhcS Ab4 S.cxdS exdS 6.1.gS 
?2bd7 7.e3 cS 8.1.e2 

The popular alternatives 8.J.d3 and 
S.dxcS will be examined later. 

8...1'aS 9.0-0 
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9...0-0 

The most consequent move here is 
9...J.XC3 lO.bxcS The intermediate ex¬ 
change on f6 promises little, since in 
this case, Black has no problems with 
his development: lO.Axfh 4ixf6 
ll.bxcS c4 12.Wc2 0-0 IS.'SheS 4id7 
14.e4 4lixe5 IS.dxeS Ae6 16.exdS 
AxdS?^ Romanov-Alexandrov, Budva 
2009. 
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Analysis diagram 


The pawn on c3 is poisoned: 

10...1'xc3? 1 l.Hcl l'a3 12.dxcS±. 
Black wants to play ...c4 and ...4lie4, 
gradually establishing a blockade on the 
light squares. With which of these 
moves should he start? Each has its 
plusses and minuses. 

A) 10...c4 ll.'52d2!? White immedi¬ 
ately takes control of the e4-square. Af¬ 
ter 1 1 .Wc2 4ie4 White has to spend a 
tempo defending the c3 pawn. Then 


Black can exchange the knight for the 
bishop and transfer his second knight 
to the square e4, also opening the path 
for his bishop on c8: 12.nfcl ^xg5 
13.4ixgS 4if6 14.e4 - essential, other¬ 
wise Black plays ...h6, ...4ie4 and con¬ 
tinues his light-square strategy — 

14.. .h6 lS.4if3 4ixe4 16.Axc4 0-0 

17.1. d3 4id6 18.4ieS Ae6 19.f4 fS?^ 
I.Sokolov-Efimenko, Rijeka 2010. But 
here is a quite recent game, in which 
the white knight demonstrated surpris¬ 
ing agility: 12.Had - instead of 
n.Hfcl - 12...bS 13.1.f4l.b7 14.52eS 
52b6 lS.f3 52d6 Id.-acb! I'a3 17.'S2aS! 

I. c8 18.e4 l.d7 19.1.xd6 Wxdh 
20.52b7! W4 21.'acS Ac6 22.e5± 
Hammer-Alexandrov, Dubai 2011. 

II. ..'B'xc3 The pawn sacrifice has to be 
accepted, otherwise White defends it, 
having been able to strengthen his con¬ 
trol of e4, and he has a stable advantage: 

11.. .0-0 12.Wc2 ne8 13.a4h6 14.1.h4 
4ie4 lS.4ixe4 Hxed 16.Ag3 4ib6 

17.1. d6 ne8 18.1.b4l'a6 19.1.f3±K. 
Bischoff-Smerdon, Queenstown 2009. 
12.e4 
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Analysis diagram 


The position looks dangerous for Black, 
since he is seriously behind in develop¬ 
ment, and White has already advanced 
in the centre. But these days, computers 
have practically done away with assess- 
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Chapter Seven; S.cxdS exdS 6.^gS 


ments such as ‘dangerous’; with their 
help, it is possible to establish precisely, 
is Black holding or not? 

12...41x64 12...S'xd4 is also possible, 
after which White goes into a slightly 
better endgame, but Black is perfectly 
able to hold it: 13.4lxc4 Wxdl 
14.4ld6+ -ie? 15.4lfS+ -ifS 
Ih.Hfxdl 4lcS 17..^xf6gxf6 IS.BxdS 
AxfS 19.nxf5 4lxe4 20..^fS HeS 
21.Hf4 4lcS 22.Hxf6 4>g7 23.HfS h6^ 
Ragger-Luther, Austria 2009/10. 
13.4lxe4 dxe4 14.ncl WaS In many 
variations of the Westphalia, the bishop 
on gS comes under attack, thanks to 
which Black wins precious tempi. 
15.J.d2 WfS Probably this is the most 
principled move, since on fS the queen 
is quite actively placed, but in my opin¬ 
ion, 1 S...Wb6 is more solid, not allow¬ 
ing the enemy bishop to b4. So far. 
White has not been able to pose Black 
serious problems: 16.0x04 0-0 17.d5 
Wg6 18.1.b4 4leS 19.1c3 Id8 
20.Ae7 ne8?^ Y. Vovk-Onischuk, 
Alushta 2009. 16.0x04 A very sharp 
position arises after 16.Ab4!? aS 

17. Aa3 bS 18.f3 WgS?^ Kazhgaleev- 
Emelin, St. Petersburg 2009. White is 
two pawns down, but the enemy king is 
stuck in the centre and can come under 
attack. 16...0-0 17.Wc2 Wg6 17...4lb6 
18.1cS Wg6 19.HgS Web 20.HcS 
Wg6 21.HgS Wc6 22.HcS draw, 
Giri-Ivanchuk, Hoogeveen 2009. 

18. Af4 4lb6 19.nc5 Grischuk- 

Sargissian, Mainz 2009; 

B) 10...4le4 11.c4! Here White has 
the chance to prevent the blockading 
move ...cS-c4. 11...4^c3 Black should 
exercise caution and try to simplify the 
position. After 1 l...dxc4 12..^xc4 cxd4 
13.4h4! dxe3 (13...0-0 lA.WxdA 
^df6 lS.h3± Van Tilbury-Ibarra 


Chami, Dresden 2008) 14.Wd4 exf24 
1 S.nxf2! White gets through to the en¬ 
emy king. 12.Wc2 4jxe2+ 13.Wxe2 
dxc4 14.Wxc4 cxd4 15.Wxd4 0-0 
16.nfcl Thanks to his advantage in de¬ 
velopment, White holds a small initia¬ 
tive, but Black has many defensive re¬ 
sources. 16...Be8! 
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Analysis diagram 


17.1xc8!? After 17.h3 4if8! 18.M4 
b6=; or 17..^f4 4if8 Black has good 
chances to equalise. It is tempting, of 
course, to win two pieces for a rook, 
but Black also picks up the pawn on a2. 
17...Iexc8 18.Wxd7 Wxa2! 19.1dl 
The connected passed pawns 
promise Black sufficient play, 
Deviatkin-Vovk, Saratov 2007. 

Back to the game. 
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10.4id2!? 
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This move was introduced into practice 
by Alexander Morozevich in the present 
game. White invites his opponent to 
help himself to the c3 pawn, in order to 
open the game and seize the initiative, 
thanks to his superior development. 

In the 1980s, White tried the tempo¬ 
rary sacrifice 10.4ixd5!? in a couple of 
games, incidentally winning both. But 
Black should be fine here: 10...4ixd5 
11.a3 (Komljenovic-Lazarov, Ruse 
1984) 11 .dxcS h6 1 2.1.h4 427f6 1 3.a3 
AxcS 14.b4 (Adorjan-Vl.Kovacevic, 
Sarajevo 1983) 14....^xb4 lS.axb4 

'&xb4?^. Il....fi.c3! 12.bxc3 '?2xc3 
U.l'dl 4ixe2+ 14.1'xe2b6?^ 
Currently, the main line here is 10.#c2 
.fi.xc3 Black can defend a slightly infe¬ 
rior position after 10...cxd4 11.4lixd4 
Axc 3 12.bxc3 ne8, e.g.: 13..^f4 <$2e5 
lA.Habl a6 lS.A.xeS HxeS 16.nfcl 
Wc7 17.c4 dxc4 18.Wxc4 WxcA 
19.nxc4± Ivanchuk-Ponomariov, Mos¬ 
cow 2009. It is worth considering 

10...C4 ll.ftd2 le8 12.1.h4 l.xc3 
13.bxc3 42e4 l4-.^xe4- Hxed lS.A.g3 
ne8 16.e4dxe4 17..^xc4'Slibh 18..^b3 
Ae6 19.Axe6 Edouard-Peralta, 

Andorra 2009. 1 l.bxc3 
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Analysis diagram 


11...4ie4 ll...b6 is unconvincing be¬ 
cause of 12.dxcS!? bxcS 13.c4±. The 
following game shows that the move 


11.. .C4 by itself without control of e4, 

is not sufficient for equality: 12.42d2 
ne8 13..^f3 14..^xe4 dxe4 

15.. ^f4 (again. White has to spend a 
tempo retreating the bishop, but now 
Black has two pawns hanging) 

15.. .'B'd5 (he wanted to leave this 
square free for the knight, but alas, this 
has not been possible) 16.nfbl 42f6 
17.nb4 bS 18.a4 M.d7 19.axbS AxbS 
20.naS a6 21.42xc4 ®d8 22.1'a2 -^dS 
23.42d6 nf8 24.1'xdS I'xaS 2S.h3± 
Cmilyte-Iotov, Novi Sad 2009. 12.c4 
Otherwise Black himself will play 
...cS-c4, seizing space and blockading 
his opponent’s position. Opening lines 
favours White, because he is better de¬ 
veloped. Of course, he also has the two 
bishops, but Black can exchange one of 
these at any moment. 12...cxd4 

13. cxd5 HeS! After the direct 

^...-axgS 14.<axgS 42f6 lS.l.d3! h6 
16.'ah7 4^xh7 17.1.xh74 *h8 

18.. ^e4 dxe3 19.fxe3 White’s chances 
are slightly better. 14.nadl After 

14. exd4 7hh6 Black wins back the pawn 
and quietly completes his development. 

14.. .h6 15.J.h4 A risky decision, better 
was lS..^f4 dxe3 16..^xe3 with 
roughly equal chances. 15...dxe3 
16.fxe3 <$3c3 17.J.el nxe3 18.J.d3 
WcS! 
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Chapter Seven; S.cxdS exdS 6.^g5 


19.'Wxc3 He must agree to an endgame 
a pawn down, since after 19.Axc3 
Ixd3+ or 19.1.f2 ^hxdl ZO.Wxdl ^3f6 
Black’s advantage is even greater. 

19.. .nxel+ lO.WxcS IxfH- ll.ixfl 

4ixc5+ Radjabov-Aronian, Wijk aan 
Zee 2007. 

10...Axc3 

10.. .C4 ll.l^cl - see 10.Wc2 c4 
1 l.'S2d2. 

11. bxc3 Wxc3 

It seems Black should accept the sacri¬ 
fice. He does not equalise after 

11.. .cxd4 12.cxd4 b6 13.4ib3 'B'a4 
(Fressinet-N.Kosintseva, Biel 2009) 
14.'B'd3! Preventing the exit of the en¬ 
emy bishop to a6. If Black insists on this 
by 14...aS, then after lS.Wc2 Aa6 
16.Axa6 Hxa6 17.nfcl± White firmly 
seizes the c-file. 

12. Hc11'a313.dxc5 l'xa2 
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An important prophylactic move, Now 
the bishop will not be hit by ...'S2e4, 
and the other Black knight will not 
come to eS. 

In a later game. White followed a differ¬ 
ent plan and obtained a small advantage 
after U.lel OeS IS.AbS WaS 16.Hbl 


a6 17.J.xf6 axbS 18.2al i$^xf6 
19.2xa5 HxaS 20.e4 dxe4 2].i52xe4 
t^lixed 22.1xe4 J.e6 23.h4± Barsov- 
Vehi Bach, Montcada 2008. 

14.. .ae815.4^f3 

The white knight heads towards the 
centre and prevents the enemy knight 
coming to eS. 

15.. .42.416.Ab5 

Continuing to play to restrict the enemy 
pieces. 

16.. .a6 

Aronian finds a tactical way to escape 
the pin. After 16...Wb2 17.'S2d4 a6 
(bad is 17...^2c3? 18.Wc2! I'xc2 

19.Hxc2 ^2xb5 20.^2xbS) 18.J.a4^2c3 
19.'i'b3 l'xb3 20.Axb3 ^2e4 2 1.AxdS 
(hexc5 22.'S2fS Black does not manage 
to escape the pressure, despite the ex¬ 
change of queens. 

17.Aa4 42exc5!? IS.HxcS 52xc5 
19. Axes Ae6 
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Suddenly the white bishop is trapped. 
However, the complications from this 
are far from over. 

20.Ae5! 

He cannot save the piece at once: 
20.1'd4Wc4! 21.^2eS (21.Ad6? ^2e4; 
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21.4^d2? Wxdd 22.exd4 42d3) 

21...1'xd4 22.exd4 f6! 23.42f3 42d3, 
but White finds a nice counter-blow. 

20...axe8 21.Axg7!*xg7 

Despite all the computer’s recommen¬ 
dations, this bishop cannot be left alive. 

22.»d4+ *g8 23.1'xc5 
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As a result of the complications, White 
is still a pawn down, but has weakened 
the dark squares in the enemy position 
and his knight is clearly stronger than 
the bishop on e6. However, Black also 
has some strong trumps, in his con¬ 
nected passed pawns on the queenside. 

23.. .1'c4 24.»d6 nc8 25.h3 

Useful prophylaxis: White not only 
makes luft for his king, but also takes 
the g4-square away from the enemy 
pieces. 

25.. .1'c7 

Aronian is on the ball - after the care¬ 
less 25...aS? 26.'S'g3+ (now we see 
why the g4-square had to be taken from 
Black!) 26...*h8 27.'i'eS+ *g8 

28.4id4 White’s threats become very 
dangerous: he has a powerful force in 
the centre and threatens to advance the 
f-pawn and bring the rook into the at¬ 
tack via f3. 


26.Wb4 a5 27.'i'h4 Wc2 28.4:id4 
l'e4 29.»e7!b6? 

In Notkin’s opinion. Black should have 
played 29...*4'h8, freeing the square g8 
for the rook, after which the most likely 
outcome of this tense battle would have 
been a draw: 30.'4'h2 (30.Wf6+ 't'gB 

31. *h2 l^gh 32.'i'e7 33.f4 

±xh3! 34.*xh3 HgB 35.%5 Wah! 
36.1'e5+ f6 37.'i'e6 #xfl 38.'ffxf6-h 
ng7 with perpetual) 30...Hg8 31.g3 
(31.^6+ ng7 32.'i'd8+) 31...ng6 

32. Hc1 *4'g7 33.43xe6+ Hxeh 

34.1'xb7 nf6 35.'i'b2 a4=. 

30. *h2! 

A move in the style of Karpov — in the 
middle of a sharp battle, he simply 
moves the king off the first rank! Now 
he threatens f2-f4, and the capture of 
the e3 pawn will not come with check. 

30...Af5 

30...h6 does not help because of 31.f4 
S'xe3 32.4lif5! with decisive threats. 

31. »f6 ±g6 
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32.f4! »xe3 33.Hf3 »c1 

The endgame a piece down after 

33...#e8 34.f5 #d8 35.fxg6 ^6 
36.Hxf6 hxg6 37.Hxb6 is hopeless for 
Black, whilst after 33...'S^el 34.Bg^ 
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Hcl White mates first: 35.'&d8+ '4'g7 
36.4ifS#. 

34.Ig3!»a1 

Aronian defends very inventively: he 
finds the only way to stop the enemy 
knight coming to fS. 

35.f5nc1 36.ne3Hh1 + 

After 36...nel White forces a beautiful 
mate: 37.'i'd8+ *g7 38.f6+ *h6 
39.'i'f8+ ^hS (39...*gS 40.<af3 + 
'i>xf6 41.nxel) 40.g4+ '4'gS 41.43f3 + 
'i>f4 42.^hh#! - Morozevich had 
managed to calculate this variation. 

37.*g3 ne1 
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38.nf3 


In time-trouble, Morozevich misses a 
fantastic win: 38.#d8+ '4'g7 39.f6+ 
‘i’hh 40.'4'h4! (threatening 41.#f8#) 
40...#xd4+ 41.g4 #b4 42.^8 + !! 
I'xf8 43.g5#. 

38.. .nf1 39.fxg6? 

Now he could win by 39.'ffd8+ '4'g7 
40.f6+ *h6 41.*h4!! 'i'el+ 42.g3 
'ie44 43.g4'i'el+44.Ig3. 

39.. .nxf3+ 40.»xf3 

After 40.gxf3 hxg6 White’s king is too 
open and he can hardly avoid perpetual 

check. 


Chapter Seven: S.cxdS exdS 6.^g5 

40.. .»e1 + 

The knight could not be taken because 
of mate in two. 

40.. .'i'e1+ 41.>4>f4 hxg6 

42.»xd5 W2+ 43.?2f3 

After 43.'4>eS S'g3+ 44.'4'f6 #h4+ the 
white king cannot escape from perpetual 
check, whilst after 43.'4'g4 a4 the king is 
too badly placed, and Black has good 
play. Therefore the players agreed a draw. 

Game 61 

Grischuk,Alexander 
Morozevich, Alexander 

Mexico 2007 

1.d4 5216 2.C4 e6 3.5213 d5 
4.52 c3 Ab4 S.cxdS exdS 6.1.gS 
52bd7 7.e3cS 

Considered the most accurate move-or¬ 
der. If he starts with 7...0-0, then after 
8.Ad3 c5 9.0-0 the move 9...c4? does 
not work because of 10.52xd5! ®a5 
11.52xb4 'ffxbd 12.Ae2 52 e4 13.'i'c2 
and White has a healthy extra pawn, 
Touzane-Vareille, France 1996. And af¬ 
ter 9...Wa5?! the analogous blow 
promises White a dangerous initiative, 
e.g. 10.52xd5! 52xd5 11.a3 cxd4 

12. axb4 'ffxbd 13.e4!? (13.52xd4 h6 

14. Wh5!?) 13...52c7 (Reeh-Schonthier, 
Bad Neuenahr 1987) 14.i.d2 I'dh 

15. 'ffc2 and White has a strong initia¬ 
tive for the sacrificed pawn. Therefore 
Black must immediately exchange 
bishop for knight with 9...Axc3 
10.bxc3 c4 11.If5 h6 12.Ah4 52b6 

13. Abl!?±, and it is not easy for Black 
to defend against Wcl and 52e5, with 
direct threats on the kingside. 

8.1.d3 
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8...«a5 

The immediate 8...c4 has also been 
seen, with the idea of immediately sim¬ 
plifying the position after 9.Af5 
(9.1.C2 Was 10.0-0; 9.0-0 c4 lO.AcZ) 

9...?2b6. Of course, the exchange of 
light-squared bishops favours Black, but 
it is not a panacea against all evils. After 
lO.'fi'cl (White also keeps some initia¬ 
tive after lO.AxcS HxcS 11.0-0 0-0 
12.4ie5, although here Black should 
not have great problems in my opinion, 
e.g. 12...Ae7 13.f4 4ie8 14.Axe7 

Wxe7 IS.WfS Hd8 16.a4 aS?^ Sakaev- 
Alexandrov, Internet 2004) 10....fi.e7 
11.4ie5 J.xf5 12.#xf5 (the white 
queen is very aggressively placed on 
this square, and is not so easy to kick 
away) 12...0-0 13.h4 4ie8 14.1h3 l'd6 
15.0-0-0, Azmaiparashvili-Alexandrov, 
Calvia 2004, the position remains ex¬ 
tremely sharp, but in my opinion. 
White retains good attacking chances. 

9.«c2 

An interesting alternative is the pawn 
sacrifice 9.0-0 c4 10..fi.c2!? 10.AfS 
0-0 ll.®c2 transposes into the main 

line. 10...J.XC3 ll.bxc3 WxcZ 12. Bel 
Wa3 13.4ie5 bS 14.^xd7 J.xd7 
15.'&f3 l'd6 (Khenkin-Milov, 
Polanica Zdroj 1999) 16.J.xf6 gxf6 
17.e4^. 


9...C4 

Continuing the typical plan, aiming to 
create a blockade on the light squares. 
Compared with the variation with 
8.Ae2, here Black wins a tempo, but in 
return. White does not have his bishop 
on the passive square el, but can bring 
it outside the pawn chain. 

10.Af5 0-0 

10.. .g6 looks quite risky because of 

ll.J.xd7+ 4ixd7 12.e4 0-0 13.0-0 
^b6 14.e5 J.f5 15.'ffd2 Hfe8 

15.. .Ae4? 16.1.f6 nfe8 17.a3 l.xf3 
18.axb4 Wxb4 19.Wh6, and Black re¬ 
signed, Grischuk-B.Savchenko, Mos¬ 
cow 2007. 16.a3 J.f8 17.a4 4id7 
18.h3 a6 19.g4 J.e6 20.J.h6 J.b4 
21.4ig5± Grischuk-Y Filippov, Fiigen 
2006. 

11.0-0 fle8 
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12.;^d2 

Both sides continue the battle for the 
key square e4. In recent times, the logi¬ 
cal move 12. J.h4 has fallen out of fash¬ 
ion somewhat (this is pure prophylaxis: 
the bishop moves away from the tempo 
gain ...4ie4, whilst his knight stays on 
f3, so as at the appropriate moment to 
jump forwards, to eS or gS): 12...g6 
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Chapter Seven; S.cxdS exdS 6.^35 


13.Ah3 13.Axd7 4^xd7 14.4id2, with 
the idea of quickly playing e3-e4, is 
harmless because of 14...Axc3 lS.bxc3 
ftb6 16.e4'i'a4 17.'i'bl l.d7 IS.Hel 
He6 19.f3 Hae8 20.I'd f6^ Karpov- 
Giorgadze, Villarrobledo 1997. 

13...J.XC3 14.bxc3 <$264 



Analysis diagram 


15. Bfcl The minus of the plan with 
12.Ah4 is that now White has to spend 
a tempo on the defence of c3 and, to do 
so, must place one of his rooks in a 
passive position. 15...'52b6 IS...f6!? 

16. <$2d2 gS 17.1.g3 4Sb6 18.1.xc8 

Iaxc8 19.4ifl 42a4 20.f3 4ixg3 

21.hxg3 bS 22.g4 Karpov-Hjartarson, 
Reykjavik 1991. Purely optically. 
White’s position looks better, since he 
can create threats on the kingside, but 
objectively. Black probably has suffi¬ 
cient counterplay. 16..fi.xc8 BaxcS 

17. a4<t’g7 18.<5Sg5 nc6 19.4jxe4 dxe4 

20.1cbl 21.1xb7 fcc3 22.Wxc3 

4ixc3 23.<4>fl± Moiseenko-Aronian, 
Warsaw 200S. 


12...g6 

Black makes the bishop clarify its inten¬ 
tions at once, it looks passive to play 

12...J.e7 13.f3 h6 14.J.h4 4ib6 

IS.Hael The bishop on fS is defended 
by the queen and it is best for White to 
wait until Black himself exchanges. 


15...A,xfS 16.fcfS 'S'b4 17.He2 Wd6 

18.J.g3 Wc6 19.e4 'i'c8 20.1fxc8 
Iaxc8 21.h3± Lugovoi-Tatai, Balaton- 
bereny 1993. 

13.Ah3 

it is not so easy for Black to untangle his 
queenside pieces, therefore it favours 
White to keep all the pieces on the 
board for now. Black has fewer prob¬ 
lems after 13.J.xd7; we will see this 
move later in the game Kramnik- 
Grischuk. 
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13...*g7!? 

This move was introduced into practice 
by Grandmaster Vlatko Kovacevic, in a 
game against Vladimir Tukmakov 
(Hastings 1982/83). Black’s idea is not 
only to cover the h6-square against a 
possible entry by the white bishop (at 
the moment, this is not dangerous at 
all) but also to free the 4id7 from the 
duty of defending its colleague. 

The alternative is the immediate ex¬ 
change on c3: 13...J.XC3: 

A) 14.bxc3 <5/64 15.42xe4 dxe4 

16. J.xd7 16..^f4 42b6 17..^xc8 HaxcB 
18.f3 -adS 19.fxe4 Wxc3\ 20.'i'xc3 
<$2xc3 21.eS bS 22.<4'f2 b4T Pliester- 
Winants, Wijk aan Zee 1994. 16...J.xd7 

17. J.f4 f6 1 8 . J.g3 #d5 — Black’s posi¬ 
tion is slightly the more pleasant, be- 
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cause of his space advantage, De 
Jong-Tomashevsky, Plovdiv 2010; 

B) 14.#xc3 WxcZ IS.bxcS <Slie4 
lS...<±>g7 16.nfbl b6 17.a4h6 18.±f4 
gS 19.1.xd7 ±xd7 20.1.eS *g6 21.f3 
Ms 22.HbS J.d7 23.nbbl MS - 
thanks to his space advantage, Black’s 
position is slightly better, although 
White is very solid, Malaniuk-Vitiugov, 
Olginka 2011. 16.42xe4dxe4 
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Analysis diagram 


The two bishops promise White a small 
initiative in this ending, but Black trans¬ 
fers the knight to dS and obtains suffi¬ 
cient counterplay, e.g. 17.nfbl Karpov’s 
manoeuvre 17.Ag4 4ib6 18.,^e2 de¬ 
serves consideration, thanks to which 
White preserves the advantage of the 
two bishops, and, by tying Black to the 
defence of c4, hinders the manoeuvre 
...4ib6-dS. For example, 18...,i.e6 
19.nabl lac8 20.nfcl nc7 21.f3 ±dS 
22.‘4’f2, and White is slightly better, 
Karpov-Milov, Cap d’Agde 2002. 
17...'53b6 18.Axc8 IB.HbS fS 19.g4 
fxg4 20.,i.fl ,i.d7<^ Sakaev-Lautier, 
Khanty-Mansiysk 2005. 18...naxc8 
19.a4 'Si.dS 20.nxb7 45xc3 21.a5 a6 
22.<i>fl '?2d5 23.<i>el c3 with sufficient 
counterplay for Black, Seirawan- 
Sosonko, WijkaanZee 1986. 

14.lae1 


White wants to advance f3 and e4, de¬ 
veloping the initiative in the centre and 
on the kingside. Let us consider some 
other possibilities: 

A) There is no particular reason to 
force the ending, as Black is always 
well-prepared for it: 14.a3 ,^xc3 
lS.'S'xc3 'S'xc3 16.bxc3 h6 17.,^xf6 + 
<axf6 18.±xc8 naxc8 19.nfbl ne7 = 
Bakre-Koneru, Mumbai 2009; 

B) 14.nfdl looks pointless, e.g.: 
14...h6 lS.,^h4 ,i.xc3 16.'S'xc3 'S'xc3 
17.bxc3 gS 18.±xd7 'axd7 19.1.g3 
Me 20.a4 ±d7 2 1 .aS 42a4 22.na3 bS 
23.axb6 axb6 - Black has the initiative, 
Kveinys-Emelin, Neustadt an der 
WeinstraBe 2009; 

C) 14.Ah4 55b6!? 
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Analysis diagram 


This is why Black needed to play ...‘4’g7 
— now he can continue the develop¬ 
ment of his queenside. Admittedly, 
though. White now has an interesting 
tactical resource: 15.5jb3!? cxb3 
16.axb3 The queen is trapped, but 
Black obtains sufficient compensation. 
16...Axc 3 17.nxa5 AxaS 18.J.xf6+ 
<i>xf6 19.1^05 Axh3 20.gxh3 ld2 
21.ndl J.xe3 22.fxe3 Hxe3 lzMc7 
<i>g7 24.Hfl Hf8 25.1'xb7 Ixb3 
26.#xa7?! More solid is 26.nf2; all the 
while the battle takes place on two 
flanks, the queen is better able to show 
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her best qualities. Then practice has 
seen 26...aS 27.h4 hS 28Me7 a4 
29.nf6 draw, Sieciechowicz- 
Drozdovsky, Cappelle la Grande 2010. 
26...Hxb2 27.Hf2 Hbl+ 28.'4>g2 4ic4 
and only Black can play for a win, 
Alexeev-Morozevich, Sochi 2007. 
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14...^e4 

Black could perfectly well play 
14...4ib6, not fearing the fact that his 
king has to step into the open for a mo¬ 
ment: 15.J,xc8 Haxc8 16.Axf6+ 'i>xf6 

17. f4 J,xc3 Since this has been played 
by Kramnik, it is easy to suspect that it 
is the most accurate move in this posi¬ 
tion. Practice has also seen 17...'$ia4 

18. fS 'i>g7 19.ftdbl Axes 20.bxc3 
Ic6 (20...ne4 21.1'f2 HfS 22.f6+ 

I.Novikov-Mikhalchishin, Lvov 
1987) 21.nf3 nf6 22.nefl bS 23.1'f2 
Wc7 24.fxg6 draw, Arun Prasad-A. Da¬ 
vid, Kavala 2009. 18.bxc3 '§2a4 19.f5 
*g7 20.f6+ <4>g8 21.'52bl ne4 22.1f3 
lce8 23.'tf2 bS^ Svidler-Kramnik, 
Nice 2010. 

Black also has another plan, outwardly 
more risky, although here too. Black 
holds the position: 14...h6 15.J,h4 gS 
16.J.xd7 Axd7 17.Ag3 'SlihS 18.e4 
18.f4g4 19.f5 f6oo Grischuk-Ivanchuk, 
Almaty 2008. 18...'axg3 19.fxg3!? 
Opening lines for attack; a peaceful 
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endgame arises after 19.hxg3 AxeS 
20.bxc3 dxe4 21.<$^xc4 Wa4 22.Wxa4 
J.xa4 23.43e3 Ad7?^ Zhao Jun-Wang 
Hao, Beijing 2009. 19...Wb6 20.<i'hl 
dxe4 After 20...'S'xd4 21.'52f3 Wd3 
22.Wf2 AxeS 23.bxc3 'S'xc3 24.'?2d4 
White has excellent compensation for 
the sacrificed pawns, and Black’s posi¬ 
tion looks very dangerous. 21 .<$jdxe4 fS 
22.ftd5 'i'aS 23.e^xb4'i'xb4, and here 
White decided not to take risks and 
forced a draw: 24.#f2 fxe4 25.Wf7 + 
A>h8 26Mf6+ A>h7 27.Wf7+ <i>h8 
28.Wf6+ ‘4’h7 with perpetual check, 
Aronian-Grischuk, Moscow 20 10. 

15.'$2dxe4 dxe4 16.J.f4 

Yet again, 1 will point out that after the 
exchange on e4, the bishop on gS is at¬ 
tacked. White moves the bishop in such 
a way as to threaten to put it on eS. 
Black’s task is simpler after 16.J,h4 '$ib6 
17.A.XC8 HaxcB, e.g.: 18.f3 AxeS 

19.bxc3 WdS 20.1,f6+ (surprising, but 
no more than that) 20...®g8 21.A.eS 
43d7 22.fxe4 We6 23.nbl 'AxeS 

24.dxeS nc7 25.nbS nd7<^ Beliavsky- 
Mamedyarov, Heraklion 2007. 

Black tries to shut the .^h3 out of the 
game. Previously, Black had played 
16...4ib6 17 .Axc8 HaxcB 18.f3 exf3 
19.nxf3 fS 20.e4 '4’g8 21.A.g3 fxe4 
22.nxe4 l,xc3 23.bxc3 WdS 24.ng4, 
and White’s threats on the kingside are 
very dangerous, Khuzman-Dreev, Uzh¬ 
gorod 1987. 

17.f3 

White tries to open the game as quickly 
as possible, so as to exploit his lead in 
development, and, especially, his extra 
forces on the kingside. 
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M..M& 

After 17...exf3!? 18.gxf3 (18.e4!?) 

18...‘$3f6 19.Ag2! Wb6 (otherwise 

White plays e3-e4) ZO.AeS Ae6 White 
has a pleasant choice between the im¬ 
mediate 21.e4 and preparatory moves 
such as 21 Mil. Black has quite an un¬ 
pleasant position. 

18.a3!? 

White offers a pawn sacrifice, in order 
to deflect the queen further from the 
kingside. 

After IS.AeS?! BxeS! 19.dxe5 WxeS 

Black has good positional compensa¬ 
tion for the exchange. Black carried out 
a similar idea in the following game: 

IS.WfZ exf3 19.gxf3 ^lidS 20.Ae5+ 
SxeS ll.dxeS <$lixc3 22.bxc3 Axc3 

23.Bel Ae6 — Black is at least equal, 
Tregubov-Delchev, France 2008. 

18...Axc3 19.bxc3 
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19.. .h5?! 

In such a very sharp position. Black 
cannot permit himself the slightest 
lapse or make moves according to gen¬ 
eral considerations. White obtains for 
free an important tempo to include the 
queen in the attack. 

Of course, taking the pawn is very dan¬ 
gerous: 19...Wxa3 20.Ae5! exf3 The 
exchange sacrifice does not work here: 

20.. .nxeS 21.dxeS 4jdS 22.fxe4 Wxc3 
23.'B^f2 with decisive threats. 21 .gxf3 - 
White quickly effects e3-e4 and seizes 
the initiative. 

A very sharp position arises after 

19.. .exf3 20.gxf3 -^dS 21.Ae5+ 4>g8, 
e.g. 22.e4 fxe4 23.Axc8 HaxcB 24.fxe4 
l'xc3!. 

The quiet 19...Ad7 also deserves con¬ 
sideration. 

2o.#f2! 

Grischuk does not miss his chance. The 
opponent has weak squares on the 
kingside, and he transfers a second 
piece there, which can exploit this cir¬ 
cumstance. 

20.. .Ad7 21.#93 l'xc3 22. J.e5 



He also loses after 22...nxe5?! 23.dxe5 
42h7 24.fxe4. Black could have held by 
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22...exf3 23.gxf3 (23.Hxf3? HxeS! 
24.dxeS fte4 2S.'i'h4 gS^) 23...^f7 
(maybe he should try 23...h4!? 

24. #xh4 HxeS! 2S.dxeS #xe5 
26.'i'xc4 AhS 27.#b3±) 24.e4!? 
'&xa3 25.'i’hl #e7, although after 
26.exfS gxfS 27.dS White’s threats are 
very dangerous. 

23. fxe4 HxeS 

Black was counting on this typical sac¬ 
rifice, but had missed a strong interme¬ 
diate move. 

24. exf5! 

Now the black position collapses, 
whereas after the direct 24.'B'xeS? HeS! 

25. #c7 Hxedoo he could look to the 
future with confidence. 

24...1xf5 25.Axf5 Axf5 26.1xf5 
HeS 


s 

i i 

41 
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m A 
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A A 




27.He5?! 


A time-trouble inaccuracy. 27.nefl was 
winning at once, e.g. 27...'5ig4 
(27...nf8 28.nxf6 Hxf6 29.«c7+ *h6 
30.1xf6 'i'xe3+ 31.Hf2) 28.'i'c7 + 
'4>h8 29.Hf7 l'xe34 30.*hl #h6 
31.1fxc4 4Se3 32.'i'bS. 

27...'td6 28.flxe8 42xe8 

Resistance could be prolonged by 
^^...Wxg3 29.hxg3 '$ixe8, although 


the endgame is undoubtedly winning 
for White. 

29.1'f3 b5 30.«b7+ 42c7 

31. Wxa7b4 

The counterplay is clearly too late. 
White has his connected passed pawns, 
and he still has play against the enemy 
king. 

32. e4 c3 33.e5 We7 34.1'b7 

Stopping the black pawns advancing 
further. 

34...*h6 35.If1 c2 36.Ic1 WgS 
37.HXC2 1^63+ 38.nf2 4ie6 
39.«xb4 mc^+ 40.nf1 «e3+ 
41.<4’h1 

Time-trouble is over and Black re¬ 
signed. 

Game 62 

Kramnik, Vladimir 
Grischuk,Alexander 

Nice 2010 

1.d4 ate 2.C4 e6 3.«2f3 d5 
4.<ac3 Ab4 

‘The variation arising after 4...Ab4 
bears the name Ragozin, although 
Ragozin himself preferred S...h6 after 
S.AgS. After 5...'$ibd7 we transpose to 
the Westphalia Variation of the Queen’s 
Gambit, Westphalia being an ancient 
part of western Germany, where 
Dortmund is located (I know that the 
variation is named after the ship 
Westphalia, on which the participants 
travelled to the New York 1 924 tourna¬ 
ment, but for me, it is nicer to think of 
Dortmund) ’ - Kramnik in 64. 

5.1.g5 4ibd7 e.cxdS exdS 7Mc2 
c5 
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8.e3 

I would point out another quite recent 
idea, involving the fianchetto of the 
light-squared bishop: 8.g3!? h6 9.Axf6 
The retreat of the bishop is also worth 
considering - 9.Ad2 0-0 lO.AgZ b6 
11.0-0 Ie8 ll.Ifdl Ab7 13.e3 We7 
14.4^e2 l.xd2 15.<axd2 Iac8 Ih.WfS 
cxd4 17.‘S^xd4oo Khismatullin-Sjugirov, 
Olginka 2011. 9...4jxf6 10.J.g2 0-0 
11.0-0 l'e7 12.dxc5 J.xc5 1 S.fladl ld8 
14.4jd4j.g4 15.h3 Je6 16.1fb3 flac8?^ 
Topalov-Kramnik, Monaco 2011. 

8...'i'a5 9.Jd3 c4 10.Jf5 0-0 
11.0-0 He8 12.Jd2 g6 13.Jxd7 
42xd714.e4 

‘This rare move was included in my 
repertoire especially for use in rapid 
play. I was not convinced that it was suf¬ 
ficiently good for a classical game, but 
this is one of the pleasures of Nice - I 
can try out all of my ideas in rapid 
chess. I think these days all players have 
a separate repertoire for rapid chess, 
and some even for blitz. The move 
clearly came as a surprise to Alexander 
and he started thinking’ — Kramnik. 

I will mention White’s other ideas: 

A) 14.a3 Jxc3 lS.bxc3 4jb6 16.f3 
Jd7 17.1fel Ja4 18.'i'cl Jc6 
19.1a2 Ie6 20.4^fl Iae8 21 .h4 
42 c 85^ Kasparov-Tatai, Dubai 1986; 


B) 14.h4 Jb6 lS.f3 Jf8 16.e4 Jg7 

17.Je3 Je6 18.a4 Jd7 19.hS nac8 
20.nfel Jc6 21.hxg6 hxg6 22.eS 4lia8 
23.42fl 4ic7<^ Cheparinov-Mame- 

dyarov, Khanty-Mansiysk 2007; 

C) 14.f3 42b6 15.e4 If he delays this 
advance, then he can even end up 
slightly worse: lS.Jf4 Jxc3 16.bxc3 
I'aT 17 .#01 JfS 18.1el Wc6 I9.4^fl 
Jd3 20.4jg3 HehT Mamedyarov- 
Aronian, Moscow 2006. 15...Jxc3 
16.fcc3 1^X03 17.bxc3 Jd7 18.1abl 
Jc6 19.e5 4ia4 20.nfcl bSf^ Kobalia- 
TKosintseva, Moscow 2010. 
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14.. ..^xc3 

The correct decision - now White must 
go into the endgame. Black has an un¬ 
pleasant position after 14...dxe4 
15.4jcxe4 lS.h4!? Kramnik. 15...Jxd2 
16.Jxd2 #d5 17.flael± Babula- 
Molnar, Pardubice 2009. 

15.#xc3 

He cannot keep the queens on, because 
after 15.bxc3 dxe4 the bishop on g5 
comes under attack (yet again!). After 
16.h4 f6 17.Jf4 WfS 18.Jg3 4ib6 
19.nfel e3 the players agreed a draw in 
Jussupow-Luther, Germany Bundesliga 
1991/92. 

15.. .#xc3 16.bxc3 dxe4 
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An interesting alternative is 16...f6!? 
17.1.h4g5 18.1.g3 <ab6 19.f4 (19.f3!? 
Kramnik) I9...g4 20.fS dxe4 21.244 
hS 22.<axe4 4idS 232el *g7 24.Hffl 
Landa-Efimenko, Germany 
Bundesliga 2009/ 10. 

17.42xc4 4ib6 

White is better after 17...b6 18.'5ie3 
^a6 19.c4 - he has placed all of his 
pieces very well (especially the <52e3) 
and his central pawns noticeably restrict 
the enemy pieces. 
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18 .ad 2 ! 

‘An important move, which Black prob¬ 
ably overlooked. The “natural” 18.//ie3 
is met by I8...j.e6, after which Black 
manages to block the enemy central 
pawns and should draw without diffi¬ 
culty. However, after the move in the 
game, 18...J.e6 is impossible, since the 
pawn on e4 hangs, and White will 
manage to play c4 with pressure. Black 
needs to be careful, so as not to fall into 
a difficult position. I did not look any 
further at this move at home, assessing 
the resulting endgame as better for 
White’ - Kramnik. 

18...ld7?! 

Rybka points out an interesting tactical 
resource: 18...f6! 19.J.xf6 <S2d5 


20.1.e5 '2 ^xc 3, and Black is dose to 
equality. For example: 21.afei 4fs 
22.4ic4bS!?23.^d6aed8. 

19.C4 Hac8 



20.nfc1 


‘Now I think 20.Hfbl!? is strongest. 
From a human viewpoint, it looks as 
though this move leads to general ex¬ 
changes and a draw, but the more I ana¬ 
lysed the variation 20...<52x04 21.Hxb7 
Ac6 22.nxa7 <52xd2 23.J.xd2 HedB 
24.a4 at home, the more unpleasant 
Black’s position appeared to be. Maybe 
he can make a draw by accurate de¬ 
fence, but his position is more difficult 
here than it turned out to be in the 
game. However, even after my move. 
White retains pressure’ — Kramnik. 

20...4ia4 21.nab1 b6 


As the following variation shows, after 
21...bS 22.cS a6 Black can establish a 
light-square blockade only at the cost of 
a pawn: 23.<52fl! J.e6 24.<5203 h6!? 
(24...J.xa2 2S.lal J.e6 26.c6±) 
25.J.xh6 Hed8 26.1b4±. 


22.thn *g7 23.h4 h6 24.MA f6 
25.42e3g5 

In order not to suffocate in Kramnik’s 
‘bear hug’. Black is obliged to find 
some sort of counterplay. 
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26.hxg5 

On 26.Ad6!? Kramnik did not like 

26...gxh4 with the idea of ...h4-h3. 
Therefore, he decided first to exchange 
the rook’s pawns, not fearing the play 
down the h-file. 

26...hxg5 27.1.d6 
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As usual, Kramnik wants to create a 
passed pawn and advance it as far as 
possible. This way, the knight on a4 will 
also find itself out of play. 

27...f5 

After 27...Ih8 28.cS Ih7 White neu¬ 
tralises his opponent’s threats on the 
h-file with the accurate reply 29.g4!, 
planning <4'g2 and Hh 1. 

28.C5 *f7! 

‘An excellent reply! Frankly, I had 
thought that after 28.cS the game was 
virtually decided, and not only because 
White has a good position, but also be¬ 
cause Sasha had only a minute left. But I 
forgot that for Grischuk, the clock times 
do not matter. Other players might 
panic, but as is well-known, Sasha re¬ 
acts very calmly in time-trouble. After 

28...f4 29.‘$2d5 Black has great prob¬ 
lems, but after the text, I could not see 
anything decisive for White, although 


Black’s position looks terrible. For ex¬ 
ample, after the intended 29.42c4 Black 
can calmly reply 29...‘4'e6, and White’s 
advantage is not to be seen’ — Kramnik. 

I would add that, during the Candi¬ 
dates’ matches in Kazan 2011, Grischuk 
again demonstrated that the clock does 
not bother him. When Sasha had just a 
few seconds left, even in an over¬ 
whelming position, Kramnik started 
involuntarily to play for time, but 
Grischuk defended coolly and 
confidently. 



29.$fd5 

The following note by Kramnik is inter¬ 
esting from the psychological point of 
view, and shows that when the oppo¬ 
nent is in time-trouble, he generally 
seeks first the most practical decision, 
and only then thinks about the objec¬ 
tive assessment of the position: ‘Taking 
account of my opponent’s time-trouble, 
I decided to retain the tension and keep 
pieces on the board. Even so, objec¬ 
tively 29.d5! is stronger, although Black 
retains reasonable chances of a draw af¬ 
ter 29...42xc5 SO.AxcS f4 ( nor am I 
convinced White is winning after 

30...IxcS 31.1xcS bxcS 32.1b7 Id8 
33.42xf5 *f6 34.42e3 *e5 35.1xa7 
'i'dT, and Black, despite the pawn defi¬ 
cit, develops great activity. FTowever, the 
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computer does not believe in Black’s 
counterplay and considers that White 
should win) 31.4ic4 HxcS 32.‘$id6+ 
'4'e7 33.'$3xe8 Axe8 34.nxcS bxcS. 
White’s position looks winning, but 
home analysis shows that Black’s 
drawing chances are greater.’ 

29.. .He6! 

A far from obvious and very strong re¬ 
source. Black takes aim at the bishop on 
d6 and transfers the rook to the h-file. 

30.4ic7 flhe 31.±e5 

It is important not to allow the other 
rook to h8. 

31 ...bxc5 32.dxc5 Ac6 

Black blockades the enemy passed pawn 
and threatens to push his central pawns, 
bothering the white king. 

33.nc4 

After 33.4fbS AxbS 34.nxbS Hhch 
3S.Ad4 'Sfbh! Black returns the knight 
from a4, transferring it to dS, and ob¬ 
tains satisfactory play. 

33.. .nd8 34.nd4 nxd4 

As Kramnik showed, stronger was 

34.. .1d7l 3S.Ixd7+ (or 3S.Id6 
Bhxdh 36.cxd6 ^licS drawing) 

35.. .1.xd7 36.1.d4 4ixcS 37.AxcS Ic6 
38.Ae3 nxc7 39.AxgS '4'e6, and the 
game ends in a draw. 

35.Axd4 Ig6?! 

‘Fear has big eyes.’ Black thinks of de¬ 
fence, when instead he should either be 
creating threats against the enemy king: 

35.. .f4 36.nb8 f3 with the idea of 
•••e4-e3 with mating threats, or else sac¬ 
rificing a pawn and activating his king: 

35.. .4d7 36.<abS *e6 37.4ixa7 *dS. 


Chapter Seven: S.cxdS exdS 6..tgS 

36.4ib5! 

Black’s idea was that after 36.Hb8 he 
can answer 36...flg8, defending the 
back rank. But White has other objects 
of attack. 
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36.. .±xb5 

‘Probably the decisive mistake. Fdow- 
ever, it was very difficult to find the cor¬ 
rect move 36...'i'e6. After 37.4ixa7 the 
black king boldly marches into the en¬ 
emy camp - 37...'4'dS 38.ndl '4'c4. 
White retains winning chances, but a 
battle still lies ahead’ - Kramnik. 

37. nxb5 na6 

The 4ia4 is crippled, and White threat¬ 
ened to win it with HaS. 

38. C6! 

Kramnik has always been good at find¬ 
ing combinations with passed pawns. 

38.. .nxc6 

Fde has to give up a pawn, since after 

38...'4'g6 39.HaSl HxaS 40.c7 White’s 
passed pawn promotes. 

39. Hxf5+ *g6 40.Ha5 4fc3 
41.Ae3 ^e2+ 42.*f1 ^f4 43.g3 
^e6 44.nxa7 

White has an extra pawn, and more¬ 
over, a rook’s pawn is always especially 
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unpleasant for a knight to deal with. It 
is also obvious that in this position, the 
bishop is much stronger than the 
knight. 

44...g4 45.a4 ftc7 46.aa5 ac4 
47.Bc5 axc5 48.1.XC5 *f5 49.a5 
<*e6 50.*e2 *d5 51.Ab6 ^e6 
52.a6 *c6 53.a7 *b7 54.*e3 
55.*f4 ^f3 56.*xg4 1 -0 

‘Of course, no normal person would 
take the e4-pawn, but it is interesting to 
see that in this case. Black draws: 
S6.*xe4 i'aS S7.*f5 ^hhZ. 


A 

1 

& 

A 4 


Analysis diagram 

White has two extra pawns and the 
Black king is stuck in the corner, but 
White cannot win, as we have on the 
board a positional draw! For example, 
58.f4 gxfS S9.1.gl *b7 60.*f4 *a8 
hl.i'gS ^hfl 62.g4 f2 63.1.xf2 '$2h2 
64.<4'f4 <$2xg4 65.‘4'xg4 <4'b7 etc. So it 
was still not too late to spoil everything, 
but the pawn on g4 is much “tastier” of 
course’ — Kramnik. 

Game 63 

Grischuk,Alexander 

Kramnik, Vladimir 

Monaco 2011 

1.d4 4jf6 2.C4 e6 3.ejf3 d5 

4.^c3 AhA 5.±g5 ^bd7 6.cxd5 

376 


exdS 7Mc2 0-0 8.e3 c5 9.Ad3 
Wa5 10.0-0 c4 11.1.e2 
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At first glance, not an especially logical 
move, since White could have devel¬ 
oped the bishop to e2 at once and saved 
a tempo. We have already looked at the 
main continuation here, 11 g6 

12. Ah3. But then after 12...ne8 

13. <22d2 J.xc3 14.Wxc3 Wxc3 15.bxc3 
4je4 16.4jxe4 dxe4 White has to spend 
time evacuating his bishop from h3 
with 17.J.g4 4jb6 18.J.e2 etc, whereas 
here, we have already put the bishop on 
e2... 

But these are, of course, all rather scho¬ 
lastic considerations. I think the main 
thing was that Grischuk just wanted to 
surprise his opponent and avoid his 
preparation, since this was a blindfold 
game. 

11...Ie8 

After the immediate ll...J.xc3 
12.bxc3 4je4 there follows 13.J.xc4! 
^^xgS 14.4jxg5, and White wins a 
pawn (14...dxc4? 15.Wxh7#). Com¬ 
menting on the game, Grischuk jok¬ 
ingly claimed that this was the main 
point of 1 1 .Ael. 

12.Ad2 h6 13.±h4 





13.. .1xc3!? 

Kramnik consistently carries out the 
Westphalia idea: a battle for the square 
e4, not hesitating to trade bishop for 
knight. But it turns out that in this case, 
the white bishop is definitely better on 
e2 thandS. 

14.bxc3 4ie4 15.4ixe4 nxe4 
16.Ag3 4^b6? 

‘Too ambitious. Black tries to seize con¬ 
trol of the square a4, but he does not 
have enough strength to do this. Stron¬ 
ger was 16...ne6 followed by ...<$if6-e4 
and...Ad7, ...HaeS’-Grischuk. 

17.1. f3 ne6 

The exchange sacrifice 17...Af5 
18.Axe4 Axe4 19.#d2 is hardly cor¬ 
rect, as Black lacks enough strength to 
establish a firm light-square blockade. 
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Chapter Seven; S.cxdS exdS 6.,^gS 

It is very important to deprive the black 
pieces of this square. Now one is per¬ 
fectly justified in saying that White has 
the advantage. 

18.. .Ad719.lfb1 Ace 

After 19...Axa4? 20.Wcl Black cannot 
escape from the pin, and the main 
threat is 2 l.Adl. 

20.. ^c7'i'a6 

Avoiding the opponent’s small trap: 

20.. .Hc8? 21.Axb6 axb6 22.1.g4. 

21.a5 «2d7 22.Ag4 lee8 23.Af5 
4^f8 

‘Nobody in his right mind would play 

23.. .g6 24.1.xg6 fxg6 2S.Wxg6+ ®h8 
26.Wxh6+ <i>g8 27.Wg6+ 4>h8, and 
indeed. White wins after the surprising 

28.. ^d6!’ - Grischuk. 

24.Wd2 

White frees the c2-square for his 
bishop. Having cramped his opponent 
on the queenside, he still retains the 
idea of attacking him on the other 
wing. 

24.. .^e6 25.±g3 nad8 26.f3 
M7 27.1.C2 42g5 



18.a4! 28.i.c7 
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‘I wanted to drive the knight from gS, 
so as to advance e3-e4, but I didn’t want 
to play h3-h4, because after 28.h4 “^fh? 
29.e4 dxe4 30.fxe4 4if6 the knight gets 
to g4. This is the explanation of my 
subsequent strange manoeuvres’ — 
Grischuk. 

28.. .1C8 29J.f4 4ie6 30.Ag3 4ig5 
31.Ah4Hc732.±g3Hcc8 33.*h1 

Not finding a precise plan, White tries 
to strengthen his position and awaits a 
mistake from his opponent. 

33.. .1e7 34.Ae5 Ice8 35.^2 f6 
36.±f4 4ie6 37.Ag3 4^f8 38.e4 
±f5?! 

And it comes. He should have attacked 
the enemy pawn centre with 38...fS, al¬ 
though after 39.eS White’s chances are 
preferable. The text-move leads by force 
to great difficulties. 



39.exf5! 

‘Of course, I had overlooked 38...,^f5, 
but I am not convinced that Vladimir 
had seen the main idea of his move. Af¬ 
ter 39.exdS ne2 40.'ffxe2 nxe2 
41.AxfS White has a winning position, 
but the unexpected 39...Ad3! gives 
Black good counterplay. Fortunately, I 
quickly found the correct decision and 
did not look at alternatives’ - Grischuk. 


39.. .ne2 40.1.a4 nxf2 41.l.xe8 
ld2? 

‘Now it is all over. The last chance was 

41.. .nc2, and White has to find 

42.1. bS (42.1.f4 bSh 43.axb6 Ia2 
44.b7 ^xb?!) 42...ncl4 43.nxcl 
fcbS 44.a6! (44.ncbl W^i6 4S.h3) 

44.. .bxa6 4S.ncbl I'd? 46.nb8 *f7 

47.nabl WxfS 48.1lb74 <52d7 

49.na8! (surprisingly sharp play begins 
after 49.nd8 <4'e7 S0.ndxd74 #xd7 
Sl.nxd74 <4'xd7 I was not sure if 
White was winning or not) 49...<4'e6 
SO .naxa7 ’ — Grischuk. 

42. h4! 

After the immediate 42.AbS there 
would follow 42...ndl4. Therefore, 
White moves his king off the back rank 
and creates the threat of winning the 
queen. 

42.. .g6 

42.. .bS does not help because of 
43 .axb6ep na2 44.b7, and White wins. 

43. fxg6 Ie2 44.1.f7+ *g7 

45.h5 l'c6 46.ne1 Hxe1 + 
47.nxe11'd748.*g1! 

Preventing the opponent’s counterplay, 
connected with the queen coming to fS 
and an attack on the hS pawn. Admit¬ 
tedly, after 48.ne8 'fffS White also has 
a path to victory: 49.neS!, but to find 
such a move blindfold, in a short 
amount of time, is not easy. 

48.. . b5 49.axb6 axb6 50.1e8 b5 
51.Ib8'i'e752.l.xd5 

Black resigned. 

‘The following day in the lift, I met Vic¬ 
tor Kortchnoi, and he paid me an inter¬ 
esting compliment: “Hmm, your game 
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with Kramnik... mmm... you even 
played it consistently!’” —Grischuk. 

Game 64 

Kramnik, Vladimir 
MamedyaroVjShakhriyar 

Dortmund 2010 

1.d4 4if6 2.c4e6 3.4^f3d5 
A.(hc3 l.b4 5.Ag5 (hbd? 6.cxd5 
exdS 7.e3 c5 8.dxc5!? 


I 
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This very concrete move was played al¬ 
most a hundred years ago by Showalter 
and Euwe, but its current popularity 
dates from the 1980s, and is due to 
Grandmaster Igor Novikov, who now 
lives in the USA. In our day, the Novikov 
Variation (as I think it deserves to be 
named) has become a favourite weapon 
of Vladimir Kramnik. White draws the 
fire on himself inviting his opponent to 
fight for all he is worth for the square 
c3, and in many cases his king remains 
uncastled. What is he counting on? 
Mainly on the depth and quality of his 
home preparation, which allows him to 
repulse the opponent’s rather hasty at- 
tackand retain his extra material. 

8..Ma5 9.Ic1 

9.'Sid2 <$264 10.4jdxe4 dxe4 ll.'&d4 
0-0 12.a3 12.0-0-0 <$ixcS IS.ftdS fte6 


Chapter Seven: S.cxdS exdS 6.,^gS 

Id.Wxbd Wxbd 15.<2?xb4 ^xgS 
16.J.e2±. 12...J.XC3+ 13.''§fxc3 

'i'xc3+ 14.bxc3 -Sixes lS.J.e7! Sib3 
16.Hdl He8 17..^b5 .4g4! 18.,i.xe8 
J.xdl 19.'4’xdl Sxe8 20.J.b4 Bc8= 
Karpov-Lautier, France 1993. 

9...4ie4 

Taking the a2 pawn is not to be recom¬ 
mended: 9...'&xa2?! lO.Axfh -Sixfh 
ll.l.bS+ M.d7 12.0-0 1.XC3 
13.Axd7+ Sixd7 14.nxc3 0-0 lS.b4± 
Lingnau-Gebhardt, Dortmund 1992. 

At the present moment (May 2011) it is 
considered that in the variation with 

9.. .'Sie4 the last word was spoken by 
White in the game we are examining. 
Therefore Black players (including 
Kramnik himself) have switched to 

9.. .J.XC3+ 10.bxc3 0-0 White is better 
after 10...WxcS ll.Wd4± and even 
more so after 10...'Sie4? ll.WxdS±. 
ll.Sjd4! White gets nothing from 
ll.Ad3 Sie4 12.0-0 -ShdxcS 13.1.bl 
Sia4 14.c4 l.g4 IS.WxdS l^xdS 
16.cxdS ^xf3 17.Ae7 'Siec3 18.Axf8 
,^xdS draw, I.Novikov-Blatny, Budapest 
1991. 



Analysis diagram 


A) ll...#xa2 ‘If Black manages to 
place his knights on c4 and e4, then he 
will be fine, but this is not so easy. For a 
long time, it seemed to me that Black 
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should take on c5 and I worked on this 
for quite a while, but I could not find 
equality. For the present game, I had 
prepared a more principled variation’ — 
Tomashevsky. 12.Ae2 1 2Af4!?. 

12.. .1'a3 IS.^bS WxcS 14.J.f4 -SfeS! 
‘Because Black has abstained from putt¬ 
ing his knight on e4, I had the idea of 
this strange retreat. Of course, I did not 
want to do it, but... Black keeps an ex¬ 
tra pawn and no obvious white threats 
are apparent. Undoubtedly, he has suffi¬ 
cient compensation, maybe even more 
than sufficient. But it seems to me that 
it is not so easy to play White’s position’ 
- Tomashevsky. 15.0-0 4ib6 16.'fi'd4 
‘Absolutely correct. The computer also 
cries at once that White is fine. I looked 
at similar endgames and came to the 
conclusion that White has sufficient 
compensation. But Black’s moves are 
more or less forced, whilst White must 
think the whole time about how to 
play...’ - Tomashevsky. 16...'H'xd4 
17.cxd4 .4d7 IS.Hbl ixbS 19.nxb5 
4if6 20.J.C7 4ifd7 Potkin-Tomashevsky, 
Moscow 2010. ‘Here my home analysis 
ended with a verdict of equality. It was 
possible to continue for a few more 
moves, but I am a player of a practical 
type and did not analyse the position to 
mate’ — Tomashevsky. 

B) The following game shows that 
the capture on c5 does indeed allow 
White to count on an advantage: 

11.. .1'xc5 12Ad3 -aed 13.Af4 43b6 
14.#c2 h6 IS.fS 43f6 16.g4 Ie8 
17.<4'f2 42 c 4 18.h4 Axgdl? 19.1.xc4 
dxc4 20.fxg4 ^fxgdd 21.<4'f3± 
Nakamura-Grischuk, Wijk aan Zee 
2011 . 

C) Kramnik demonstrated yet another 

line: 11. ..<2364 12.Af4 ne8 13.f3 

43exc5 14.Ae2 43e5 lS.43b3 43xb3 


16.axb3 43g6 17..^g3 nxe3 18.0-0 
l.fS 19.1.f2 Ie7 20.Wd2 Wc7 
21.nfel Giri-Kramnik, Monaco 2011. 
Here, White has sufficient compensa¬ 
tion for the pawn, but not more. 
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10.«xd5! (hxc3 11.bxc3 Axc3+ 
12.*d1 0-0 13.Ac4 4^f6 

In previous years, the move 13...23xc5 
was considered to be the main line, 
and then: 14.J.e7 J.b4 14....^e6? 
IS.WxcS Wadd 16.1.b3 l.xb3 + 
17.axb3 'i'xb3+ 18.*e2 Iac8 

(18...'i'b24 19.^d3 Hfc8 (Mikhal- 
chishin-Plachetka, Kecskemet 1983) 

20. 'i'dS±) 19.1'fS Ife8 20.1hdl g6 

21. 'i'd7 bS 22.43d2 l'b2 23.*fl, 
and Black resigned, I.Novikov- 
Tischbierek, Copenhagen 1991. 
15.J.xf8 J.e6 16.'&d4lxf8 16...nd8 
17.1.d6 bS 18.1.xe6 22xe6 19.1'e4 
l.xd6 20.*e2 l'xa2+ 21.1'c2±. 
1 7.‘i>e2 17.Axe6!?. 17...Hd8 Stronger 
is 17....^a3 18.Axe6 Axel 19.Ac4 
Aa3 20.1bl±. 18.1'h4 b5 19.Axe6 
Axe6 20 .Hc 2± I. Novikov-Schulte, 
Edmonton 2000. 

14.Axf6 Axf615.®e2 

After IS.Wed Id8+ 16.*e2 M.d7^ 
Black quickly brings all of his pieces 
into play and obtains excellent 
counterplay. 
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15...b5!? 

This double-edged move was intro¬ 
duced by Ruslan Ponomariov in a game 
against Kramnik at the Tal Memorial 
(Moscow 2009). Insufficient for equal¬ 
ity is 15....fi.e6 16.#e4 HaeS 

17.1hdl±. After 15...J.g4 16.1hdl 
HacS 17.c6 WxdS IS.AxdS bxc6 
19.nxc6 Hxch 20.Axc6± (I.Novikov- 
Serper, Moscow 1991) Black has com¬ 
pensation for the pawn, of course, but it 
is quite clear that play is going on for 
two results only. 

16.cxb6!? 

Taking the exchange is very risky: after 
16.'Wxa8?! bxc4 17.'We4 c3 with the 
idea of ...JLa6 and ...WxcS Black has a 
strong initiative. 

‘I have to admit I have not found com¬ 
plete equality for Black after the 
straightforward 16.J.b3 Ae6 (16...b4 

17.1. C4!? I.e6 18.1'e4 lae8 19.1.xe6 
lxe6 20.#04) 17.'te4 Iae8 18.'tc2 
(he loses back the material after 

18.1. xe6 Hxe6 19.1'c2 la6 20.1hdl 
Wxa2 21.‘$id4, although even here. 
White retains the initiative) 18...b4 
19.J.xe6 Sxe6 20.'B'c4. White has a 
passed pawn, which for the sake of 
simplicity we can call an extra pawn - 
“an extra passed pawn” sounds more 
impressive. The attempt to win it back 


Chapter Seven; S.cxdS exdS 6...^gS 

by 20...J.C3 21.nhdl Wa6 22.Wxa6 
Hxah 23.nc2 Hch 24.ndS nfc8 fails to 
25.'$^d2 HxcS 26.nxc5 HxcS 27.'$2e4 
and the status quo is immediately re¬ 
stored’ - Nothin. 

The above-mentioned game Kramnik- 
Ponomariov, Moscow 2009, went 16.c6 
J.a6 17.#f5. Bad is 17.1.b3? b4-h 
18.<4>el 'i'a3! or 17.1.d3? Iad8 

18.#b3 lxd3! 19.*xd3 b4+ 20.*c2 
#f5+, whilst in the complications after 
17.1hdl ±c3! or 17.1'cS Ae7 Black’s 
chances are not worse. 
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Analysis diagram 


Here, instead of the game move 

17.. .Wa3, it was worth considering 

17.. .J.b2!? 17...g6!? IB.Wxfh bxc4, 

Kramnik. 18.4ig5 The more restrained 
18.1c2 g6 19.1'cS l.a3 20.'i'gS Ae7 
is not fully clear. 18...g6 19.Axf7+ 
'4’h8 20.1'f4 b4+ 21.*£3 AeS 

22.We4 22.1'h4 l^dSA. 22...Hae8 
with a double-edged position, in 
which, in the computer’s opinion, 
chances are equal. 

16...l'xd5 

White is better after 16...'Wxb6?! 
17.1bl Ae6 18.Wed. 

It appears that there have been no prac¬ 
tical tests of 16...axb6 17.#xaS HxaS 
18.nhdl. Of course, the two bishops 
promise Black good compensation for 
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the pawn, but even so, not everyone 
would choose to go into such an end¬ 
ing. 

17.l.xd5 Aa6+ 18.1.C4 

An accurate move: after IS.'t'el HadS 
the rook on hi is out of play, and after 
18.'4>d2 nfd8 19.e4 Ab7 Black forces 
mass exchanges and obtains equality. 

18.. .axb619.a4! 

Thanks to this nuance. White retains his 
extra pawn. 

19.. .Ab2 20.Hc2 nfc8 21.4^d2 


i i i 

A A 

A 
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It is interesting that an analysis of this 
line, right down to this position, ap¬ 
peared in the magazine 64, about 18 
months before the Dortmund tourna¬ 
ment. It was done by IM Max Nothin, 
with assistance from Kramnik, who 
sent him a file with various comments. 
But these days, it is very difficult to keep 
up with all sources of information. 
Shakhriyar either did not know about 
this, or else forgot it. Either way, he im¬ 
mediately commits a serious mistake. 

21...b5? 

After the game, Mamedyarov expressed 
the opinion that he should have re¬ 
treated the bishop to f6, with drawing 
chances. Probably, if he had brought 


with him his home analysis, he would 
have known a precise path to a draw. 

22.axb5 ±xb5 23.Hb1! 

Black had overlooked this resource. 
Now he has to go into a difficult end¬ 
game. 

23.. .AXC4+ 24.nxc4 ±f6 

25.HXC8+ nxc8 26.the4 ne8 
27.f4! 

Grandmaster Ian Rogers, who was 
working at the tournament as a corre¬ 
spondent, observed that Kramnik was 
playing so quickly, it was as if he was 
demonstrating his home analysis. 

27.. .Ad4!? 28.exd4! Ixe4+ 

29.*d3 f5 30.g3 ne7 31 .Hb5! 

Black resigned. It would be interesting 
to know how many moves the ex- 
World Champion found at the board, 
and how many he brought from home. 

Game 65 

Aroni an,Levon 
Kr amnik, Vladimir 

Moscow 2010 

This game was played in the Tal Memo¬ 
rial. Coming into the press-centre after 
the game, Levon Aronian self-critically 
said: ‘As always, I mixed things up 
somehow in the opening and got a 
variation I looked at about 5 years ago. 
He played a move I didn’t know and we 
reached a very unpleasant position for 
me. In general, I am quite ignorant 
about modern theory. Earlier, White 
was thought to be doing well here, but 
a lot of water has flowed under the 
bridge since then, and I have not been 
following it, of course.’ 

Of course, one cannot take seriously 
Aronian’s claims to be ignorant of mod- 
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ern theory, but in this game, he cer¬ 
tainly does fall into Kramnik’s powerful 
preparation. 

1.d4 2.C4 e6 3.4^c3 Ab4 

4.4if3 d5 5.cxd5 exdS 6.Ag5 h6 
7.1.h4 c5 8.dxc5 

In Aronian’s words, he avoided the 
main line 8.e3, because he was sur¬ 
prised by his opponent’s choice. Cer¬ 
tainly, if one has not refreshed one’s 
memory with the complicated varia¬ 
tions, then it is better not to go there, 
since after 8.e3 Black has at least two 
promising continuations: 

A) 8...C4!? ‘A very rare sub-variation 
of the Ragozin, seen before in my 
games. I learned of its existence thanks 
to Alexander Morozevich, who played it 
successfully against me at the Alekhine 
Memorial blitz in 2008. Before that, it 
had been played regularly by grandmas¬ 
ter Goran Dizdar, although without 
great success’ — Pavel Elianov. 
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Analysis diagram 

9Ad2 A sharp position with mutual 
chances arises after 9.M.e2 gS lO.AgS 
^e4 11.Id 1.XC3+ 12.bxc3 WaS 

13.0-0 0-01? lA.'i'cZ l.fS IS.WbZ 
'B'bh Moiseenko-Elianov, Odessa 2010. 

9...g5 10.J.g3 J.f5 ll.J.e5 Black gets a 
comfortable position after 1 l.Ae2 0-0 
12.0-0 leB 13.a3 Axc3 14.bxc3 <$2c6 
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IS.Iel bS Elianov-Morozevich, Mos¬ 
cow 2008; it is worth considering 
11.h4. 11...J.XC3 A necessary ex¬ 

change, since after ll...<23bd7 12.J.xf6 
'S'xf6 n.^^xdS Black loses a pawn, 
whilst after 12...'$^xf6 n.'S'ad-t- he 
drops a whole piece. 12.bxc3 
13.J.d6 Wb6 14.J.g3 Stronger is 
14.1.a3 Wad lS.J.b4 Web 16.a4 4^e4 
with mutual chances, Gauglitz-Dizdar, 
Halle 1987. 14...»b2! IS.Wcl 'i'xcl + 
16.1xcl bS In this complicated ending. 
Black has the initiative, Radjabov- 
Elianov, Astrakhan 2010. 

B) 8...g5 9.J.g3 
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Anaiysis diagram 

9.. .C4 After 9...■Sled Black must reckon 
with the check 10.Ab5+. Admittedly, 
the situation here is far from clear after 

10.. .1.d7 ll.l.xd7+ ftxd7 12.0-0 

Axc 3 13.bxc3 0-0 14.Id Ic8 

lS.4id2 ftxd2 16.'i'xd2 Ie8?^ 

Moiseenko-Palac, Khanty-Mansiysk 
2010, nor after the sharper 10...<4'f8!?, 
e.g.: ll.dxcS '$ixc3 12.bxc3 A.xc3 + 
13.*e2 Axal d.Wxal f6 lS.h4 
(Kasparov-Sosonko, Tilburg 1981) 

15.. .<4'g7 16.hxgS hxgS 17.1xh8 
'#xh8 18.'$ixgS '$ic65^. 10.J.e2 4ie4 
11.Bel WaS R.^heS!? This aggressive 
raid creates the maximum difficulties 
for Black. Here, for example, is how one 
recent game continued: 12...4ic6 
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13.0-0 Axc3 14.bxc3 ‘?hxc3 15.flxc3 
Wxc3 16.Ah5 0-0 17.1ff3 Perpetual 
check results from 17..^xf7+ Hxf7 
18.'axf7 *xf7 19.'i'f3+ *g7 

TO.l'xdS WdS 21.1.eS+ -^xeS 
22.'i'xeS+ i'gS 23.'i'e8+ 4'g7 

24. 'i'e7+ *g8 2S.'i'e8+ 4'g7 

26.'i'e7+ *g8 27.'i'e8+ draw, Niel- 
sen-Palac, Aix-les-Bains 2011. 17...4lid8 
After 17...-axes 18.1.xeS 'i'd3 19.1'f6 
’B'h7 20.f4! White should manage to 
break through the opponent’s defences. 
18.1^f6 Wcl 19.4:ig4! Axg4 lO.AeS 
'&h7 21.J.xg4 4lie6 (Topalov-Aronian, 
Monaco 2 01 1) and here, as pointed out 
by grandmaster Golubev, after 22.J.f5! 
Wg7 13Me7 Hfe8 24.#xb7 ®f8 

25. #xd5 Black’s position is unenviable. 


10...Axc3+ 11.Hxc3 4^e4 12.b4 
4ixc3 13.#a1 'i'a4 

it is worth considering 13...#a6 
14.'i'xc3 Wg6 15.e3 WblA 16.*d2 
0-0 17.ngl aS 18..^c4 axb4 19.axb4 
Wed 20..^d3 We6 with mutual 
chances, Delchev-Palac, Khanty- 
Mansiysk 2010. 

14.'txc3 0-0 15.e3 a5 16.b5 

It is hard to avoid this sacrifice; after 

16.. .b6 17.c6 'SlicS IB.'Slsdd He8 

19.1. d3 <axd3+ 20.'i'xd3 Hed 21.1.g3 
na7 22.0-0 (Macieja-M.Socko, Warsaw 
2010) White’s advantage is indisput¬ 
able. 


Back to the game. 
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8...^bd7 9.lc1 WaSIO.aO 

Black continues by analogy with the 
game Topalov-Carlsen, seen above 
(Game 56), but there, the moves 6...h6 
7.Ah4 had not been included. As we 
will soon see, the inclusion of these 
moves favours Black. The following has 
also been seen: lO.'B^dd 0-0 1 l.a3 AxcS 
12.1'd2 l.e7 13.e3 WdB 14.1.e2 4^b6 
IS.^idd 4^e4 16.1.xe7 '^7 17.4^xe4 
dxed 18.'S'aS± Gen.Timoschenko- 
Krivoshey, Slovakia 1998/99. 


17.fc5 Af5! 

Obviously 17...J.g4? 18.Wd4 is bad, 
and White stabilises his position, keep¬ 
ing an extra piece. 

Soon after the Olympiad, the following 
head-spinning rapid game was played: 
17...Ae6?! IS.Wdd WxaS 19.1.e2 
I'cld 20.1'dl 'i'b2 21.0-0 ad 22.1.g3 
f6 23.4^dd l.f7 24.1.d3 a3 25.^2fS a2 

26.^4 gS 27.4^xh6+ 4'g7 28.^5, 
and White won, Lahno-T.Kosintseva, 
Cap d’Agde 2010. 

After Kramnik’s novelty, Aronian 
thought seriously. 
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18.'i'd4 

What happens if White retreats the 
queen into the corner (IS.Wcl fiac8 
19.'fi'al), by analogy with Topalov- 
Carlsen? The point is that now Black has 

19.. .Ag4!, threatening to take on f3 
and h4 (it is interesting that in this case, 
the bishop comes under attack on h4, 
and not on gS, as is usually the case!). 
Now after 20.4id4? there follows 

20.. .Hc3!, and the rook is immune be¬ 
cause of mate on dl, whilst on 20.Ag3 
the reply 20...d4! is very strong, when 
again 21 .'$ixd4? HcS is bad. 
Consequently, White closes the 4th rank 
with his queen, but in the process, loses 
the a3 pawn. 

18...l'xa3 19.J.e2 Wb4+ 

20.1'xb4 axb4 

‘Kramnik’s passed pawns always queen’ 
- this phrase has almost become an 
aphorism. But here, we have the excep¬ 
tion that proves the rule. 

21 .^d4 lal +!22.Ad1 
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Up to now, Kramnik had played quite 
quickly, showing that it was all home 
preparation. But now he played a move 
which the computer sharply criticises. 

22...1h7? 


Instead of this, Rybka suggests 

22.. .nfa8!. Now 23.‘5;ixf5? is bad 
because of 23...b3! 24.4367+ (^fg 
25.4ixd5 Or 25.*e2 b2. 25...b2 
26.43 c 3 nc8 27.‘4>d2 nxc3 winning. 
More tenacious is 23.0-0, but here too, 
after 23...1.d3 24.1el l.c4 25.f4 le8! 
26.b6 b3 27..^xb3 nxel+ 28.Axel 
Axb3 29.43xb3 nxe3 Black has a deci¬ 
sive advantage. 

So what is going on, did Kramnik not 
analyse this line to a win? The following 
day, he explained the situation. It turns 
out that he had found two ways to win: 

21.. .afc8 22.Adl Ah7 and 21...Ial + 
22.Adl nfa8. As a result, he played one 
move from one variation and one from 
the other: 21 ...Hal + 22.Adi Ah7. After 
this, the position turns out to be practi¬ 
cally equal, although outwardly it still 
looks attractive for Black. Kramnik was 
upset, because he knew for a fact that he 
had a forced win, and he did not want to 
make a draw, and so he started looking 
for the needle in the haystack. But it was 
no longer there. 

23.Ab3 Hbl 24.43d2 Hb2 
25.Ag3 
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25...nc8 

According to Aronian, he had been 
afraid of 25...ne8 (not allowing the 
white bishop into e5) 26.<4'e2? d4, and 
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White’s position is hanging by a thread. 
However, stronger is 26.>5hb3 Ae4 
2 7.Ad6 with chances for both sides. 

26.1e5 Sa2 n.^tbZ J^c2 
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Once again, purely visually, it seems this 
move should win. What else can Black 
expect? After all, he has two rooks on 
the seventh and a strong passed pawn, 
whilst the opponent is still behind in 
development. But it is all an illusion. 

28.Axc2 ncxc2 29.0-0 f6 
30.±d4 fla3 31.4^a1! 

White’s defence is all based on this un- 
aesthetic, but very strong move. 

31...Id2 

Black has the interesting resource 

31.. .b3!? counting on the stingy 
32.41ixc2 bxc2 33.Ab2. Then after 

33.. .nb3 34..^cl HxbS he obtains ex¬ 
cellent winning chances. However, the 
cold-blooded 32.g3 is stronger, and 
after 32...nc4 33.nbl HaS 34.b6 b2 
35.4hb3 HbS 36.nxb2 ncb4 37.nc2 
nxb3 38.nc7 the game is close to a 
draw. 

32.h3aad3 33.*h2fla3 

At first, Kramnik planned to exchange 
rooks with 33...Hdl, but then he 
changed his mind. Why? Apparently, he 


came to the conclusion that after 
34.nxdl Hxdl 35.4ib3 nd3 36.42cS 
nd2 37.b6 only White could count on 
an advantage. 

Another try for Black is 33...h5, but 
here too, after 34.'4’g3 (bad is 34.nbl ? 
nxf2 or 34.g4? h4) 34...b3 3 5.nbl 
nxd4 36.exd4 b2 37.f3 (37.43b3? 
nd3 + ) 37...bxal'i' 38.nxal nxd4 

39.na7 the position equalises out. 

34.b6! 

Fixing the b7 pawn and threatening 
4?ial-b3-c5xb7. Aronian considered 
that the situation had changed sharply 
and that now his position was winning. 
But this is not the case. 

34...h5 35.lb1 flxf2 36.42b3 
flaa2 37.lg1 *h7 38.4ic5 



A A 
I I A<^ 


38...flfd2? 

The wrong rook! Evidently, the sharp 
turn of affairs had affected Kramnik and 
he lost his usual calmness, missing the 
drawing line 38...nad2! 39.4jxb7 b3 
40.4 ?ic 5 b2 41.b7 nxg2 + ! 42.Sxg2 
nxg2+ 43.'4’xg2 blW 44..t.a7, and the 
black queen gives perpetual check. 

39.4?xb7 b3 40.52c5 b2 41 .Ibl! 

‘Kramnik set me one last trap — 41.b7 
nxg2 + !, but I decided not to fall into 
it!’ (Aronian). Black resigned. 
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